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How Sage the Race of Man? 
By Elijah L. Jacobs 


UNNING may be the serpent on the rock, 
Wary, and deadly to his enemy, 
Armed with a subtle sting, mortality 
At his command, Death opening at his knock 
For men who trespass—summoned not by shock 
And blow but almost gently, silently, 
With one swift stroke given in ecstacy 
Of hatred for the sons of Adam’s stock. 
And yet the serpent, deadly to his foe, 
Writhing and striking blindly in his rage, 
May spew his venom into his own vein, 
Unwittingly, curdling his own blood so. 
And shall the race of man be not more sage 
Than is the serpent dead of his own bane? 
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“And the Tubes are Twisted 
and Dried” 


By Donald Day 


ago I set out my conviction that “in the 

more complex world which will come 
after the war, the university that stands aloof 
from life is going to have a difficult task jus- 
tifying its existence,” and that “the supreme 
goal of a university must be one (in the words 
of Woodrow Wilson) which ‘values life more 
than it values the mere acquisitions of the 
mind.’” I then set up in an empirical way a 
program for the University Press in Dallas 
aimed at this objective, with the SourHWEsT 
Review as the leavening agency to synthesize 
educational and cultural resources with the 
life of the region. 

The storm which followed rivalled, within 
pedagogical areas, the explosion of an atomic 
bomb. The editorial was branded “soph- 
omoric.” An editor resigned because “busi- 
ness men” were mentioned and because a 
business man (although a noted scholar) was 
appointed to the editorial board. When this 
program projected in lieu of a limited schol- 
arly audience thousands of readers repre- 
sented by “the intelligent college graduate or 
self-educated man who has raised his sphere 
of knowledge to the level of an intelligent col- 
lege graduate,” it was prophesied that the 
SouTHWEST REVIEW was well on its way to 
the comic book level. Let the current and past 
year’s issues give their own testimony. 

The SoutHwest REviEw opened its pages 
to new and vigorous contributors, creative 
writers ; the vanguard of those who will one 
day do for this region what the great sensitive 
minds have done for the world. To an editor 


|: AN EDITORIAL published a year 


the response has been heartening. There are 
stirrings within the land, signs of a literary 
awakening in a region too long dependent 
upon, too long drained by, the cultural centers 
of the East and North. Even farther than was 
expected the challenge was heard. Here is a 
letter from Harry Behn, co-editor of the Ari- 
zona Quarterly: 


Dear Mr. Day: 

As the third issue of the Arizona Quarterly 
comes off the press and meets continuing ap- 
proval, it seems that certain policies estab- 
lished in our first issue have proved them- 
selves. Mr. Cromwell and I, as editors, in 
starting the magazine, thought that we might 
have to blunder through the first year before 
finding out just how to build a proper blend 
of material to suit the subtle conditions, in- 
terests, and needs of our particular region. 
Willing to change if need be, I am happy to 
report that we are still operating on the poli- 
cies set up for first issue. 

Since you unwittingly had something to do 
with those policies, I think that you should re- 
ceive a word of thanks. I refer to a foreword 
in the form of an editorial under your signa- 
ture which appeared in last fall’s SourHwEsT 
Review. In that statement, you may remem- 
ber, you defined what a regional magazine 
should be, with some gently cautionary re- 
marks as to what it should not be. Mr. Crom- 
well and I brandished your intelligent analysis 
as though it were a banner and thus escaped 
several ambuscades. 

You see, last fall we were suddenly told 
that we could publish a regional magazine. 
The precedent for such a publication on the 
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campus was a historical review that some 
years ago flared up for a few issues and then 
died. There was some effort to compel our 
venture to be a revival of that review, whereas 
there was also some eloquent persuasion to be 
more than a little esoteric. Frankly, we were 
bewildered, until we found your editorial ex- 
pressing fundamentally what we ourselves 
felt was the right policy. 

Not only did we use your statement in bat- 
tle, but it was invaluable in clarifying our own 
intentions—it was both a guide and arma- 
ment against the provincial overemphasis, the 
weighty pronunciamento of the professional 
pedants, and the plaints of the literary mys- 
tics. 


May the editors of the Arizona Quarterly 
continue to sustain their fight against the in- 
ertia and academic isolationism which will in- 
evitably oppose them! 

Elsewhere in this issue of the SouTHWEsT 
Review a thoughtful contributor points up 
his observations with the story of President 
Roosevelt on his way to a “rendezvous with 
destiny” stopping “to talk things over with 
Jim Farley.” In the process of such talking 
democracy can fall by the wayside. 

Educational institutions, as well as politi- 
cal—and even magazines—face the same haz- 
ard, can fail in the process of such loitering. 
No progress can be made by stopping to talk 
things over with those who place “scholar- 


ship” above creative endeavor, personalities 
above principles, and selfish aggrandizment 
above the welfare of the group. 

My last year’s editorial closed with the pro- 
posal that the University Press which I head 
“will not apologize if a few years show that 
the program must be completely remade; it 
will only apologize if it ever ceases to explore 
empirically all phases of the region’s being 
for a more dynamic program.” 

Perhaps that time has come: for the pro- 
gram of the University Press to be completely 
remade. At all events the time has come for a 
change in editorship. With this issue I leave 
the SoutHwest Review, unwilling longer 
“to talk things over with Jim Farley.” 

My conviction of the importance of the 
projected program is too deep for self-respect 
to permit my compromising those aims longer 
with the existent conditions. 

Although my efforts will henceforth be 
directed through different channels, I hold no 
rancour toward those associated with the Uni- 
versity Press who have honestly disagreed 
with my policies. I leave, above all, with the 
sincere and heartfelt hope that my successor 
may be one endowed with more patience and 
more wisdom who will be able to and be 
given the freedom to guide the SourHWEsT 
ReEvIEw and the region which it represents 
toward its rightful “rendezvous with destiny.” 
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At one time subject of a half-million dollar suit, the origin 
of “Home on the Range’ ts still highly controversial. No man 
has a better right than John A. Lomax to give his version. 


Half-Million Dollar Song 


Origin of “Home on the Range” 


By John A. Lomax 


night of August 14, 1945, the radio 

brought to my home the singing of a 
group of American soldiers. They stood on 
the Riviera in Nice, France, with their arms 
about each other and sang lustily, “Home, 
home on the range.” The brass hats in Wash- 
ington may keep them away longer than is 
necessary, but that song showed where their 
hearts were. And the story of how the song 
became the folk-national anthem of America 
is a part of this great United States where 
they want to be. 

On a summer day in 1908 I walked into the 
Buckhorn Saloon in San Antonio lugging a 
heavy Edison recording machine. It was the 
earliest, crudest type of a dictaphone, requir- 
ing for its operation earphones and a large 
five-foot horn. The amazed German propri- 
etor stared at my strange equipment and hast- 
ily put his hand under the counter where he 
was supposed to keep his arsenal of democ- 
racy. When I assured him I was looking for 
cowboy songs his face relaxed. He seemed to 
feel safe, though not entirely satisfied. He 
kept looking furtively at the unwieldy, big- 
mouthed horn as though he feared it might 
be a mortar ready for shooting. 

As I sipped a glass of beer, I noticed on the 
bar a stack of broadsides titled ‘Hell in 
Texas.” By reading one I learned that the 
Devil had created a second hell down on the 
Rio Grande in which 
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He scattered tarantulas along all the road, 
Put thorns on the cactus and horns on the 
toad ; 


He lengthened the horns of a Texas steer 

And added some inches to the rabbits ear. 

The rattlesnakes bite you, the scorpion stings, 

The mosquito delights you with buzzing 
wings ; 

The sand is speckled with millions of ants 

And those who sit down need half soles on 
their pants. 


The heat in the summer is a hundred and ten, 

Too hot for the devil and too hot for men; 

The wild boar runs through the black chap- 

arral, 

It’s a hell of a place that he has for hell. 

The red pepper grows on the banks of the 
brook, 

The Mexicans use it in all that they cook; 

Just dine with a Greaser and then you will 
shout, 

“T’ve hell on the inside as well as the out.” 


Said the German saloonkeeper, “I’ve al- 
ready given away a hundred thousand copies 
of that song.” It turned out my friend had two 
hobbies : He was interested in ballads and on 
the walls of his saloon hung one of the world’s 
largest collections of horns. I had come to the 
right place. 

In chatting about San Antonio he told me’ 
how General Phil Sheridan, when a young 
lieutenant stationed in San Antonio, had said 
that if he had his choice of living either in 
Texas or in hell, he would rent out Texas and 
live in hell. Whereupon a Texan retorted, 
“Well, damn a man that won’t stand up for 
his own country.” 

Then he told me of a Negro singer who ran 
a beer saloon out beyond the Southern Pacific 
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depot in a scrubby mesquite grove. This Negro 
had been a camp cook for years and had made 
the trip up the Chisholm Trail half a dozen 
times. Moreover, he claimed to have cooked 
for Sam Bass’s outfit. “He can give you a lot 
of cowboy songs if you can get him to sing,” 
said my friend. 

That same afternoon I found my man be- 
hind his saloon shack with his hat pulled down 
over his eyes, his head tilted back against a 
mesquite tree. When I shook him awake and 
told him what I wanted he muttered, as he 
looked at me with bleary eyes, “I’se drunk. 
Come back tomorrow and I'll sing for you.” 

I spent all the next day under the mesquite 
with this Negro. Among the songs he sang 
for me was “Home on the Range,” the first 
time I had heard the melody. 

From the record I made that day down in 
the Negro red-light district (they used stolen 
switch lanterns to advertise the trade), Henry 
Leberman, a blind teacher of music at the 
State School for the Blind in Austin, a few 
weeks afterwards set down the music. Leber- 
man used earphones and played the record 
over and over again until he felt sure that he 
had captured the music as the Negro saloon- 
keeper had rendered it. This music, printed in 
the 1910 edition of Cowboy Songs, makes up 
the core of the tune that has become popular 
in this country and is, in fact, sung through- 
out the world. The original cylindrical record 
of the song has crumbled into dust, but the 
music that Henry Leberman set down from 
the record I made still survives. 

For twenty years the song remained un- 
noticed among twenty-seven other cowboy 
songs, the music of which Henry Leberman 
also wrote out for my book. From time to 
time I attempted to use the song to illustrate 
some of my folksong talks before the annual 
meetings of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion and among college groups throughout the 
United States. It made little headway. One 
night the Cornell Club in New York City 
sang through the song enthusiastically, but 
nothing else happened. Thereafter I stopped 
my efforts to publicize it and fell back on the 
standard, “Goodbye, Old Paint,” “Whoopee 
Ti Yi Yo, Git Along Little Dogies” and “The 
Old Chisholm Trail.” 

In 1925 Oscar J. Fox of San Antonio first 
put the song into sheet-music form. Five years 


afterwards David Guion of Dallas followed 
with another arrangement. During the next 
six years eight other publishers of music is- 
sued the song in a slightly different musical 
dress. All followed closely the words and tune 
and order of stanzas I first printed in 1910. 
None of the others asked for permission, as 
did Mr. Fox, to use the material from Cow- 
boy Songs. 

The radio people took up the song in 1933. 
For two or three years afterwards “Home on 
the Range” was broadcast nightly by all of the 
principal networks. Two incidents had helped 
to bring the song its general publicity. A news- 
paper story relates that on the night Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was elected President in 
1932 a group of reporters sang this song on 


his doorstep in New York City. The President. 


at once included it among his favorite songs. 
At a Press Conference, though, ten years aft- 
erwards, he had forgotten the statement. But 
the song has been sung repeatedly in the White 
House. At banquets in Warm Springs, Geor- 
gia, the President is said to have many times 
led his guests in singing ‘““Home on the 
Range.” 

When Admiral Richard E. Byrd was in San 
Francisco after his second trip to the Antare- 
tic regions, reporters sought him for a story 
about his six months vigil alone at the South 
Pole. The Admiral talked to the reporters and 
later wrote me that I might repeat what he 
said. “For entertainment I took with me an 
old style Edison phonograph and a few favo- 
rite records. After I had read my instruments 
and had written up my records for each day 
during the early months of my stay, I gave 
myself daily concerts, always playing the song 
that tells about the land of sunshine where the 
sky is not cloudy all day. Later, when the cold 
grew more intense, my phonograph, operated 
by a spring, froze up and wouldn’t go. I 
couldn’t even play my favorite record, so I 
found myself breaking the loneliness by sing- 
ing ‘Home on the Range’ against the cold, 
bleak darkness of the South Pole.” I like to 
think that my San Antonio Negro saloon- 
keeper helped to make life more tolerable for 
the brave explorer amid the icy solitude of the 
Antarctic. 

William L. White, son of the man who 
made the Emporia Gazette famous, writing 
from Bucharest in the Dallas News for May 
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24, 1940, gave a report on the world-wide 
spread of “Home on the Range”: 


And the little bars are particularly nice be- 
cause of the music. It is good and there is 
never too much of it. They all know American 
songs, which is pleasant if you are tired of 
wars and little neutral capitals, and are just 
possibly homesick. And the nicest thing of all 
is that every one of them knows Home on the 
Range and for the equivalent of one United 
States quarter in the local money you can get 
them to play it over and over during the eve- 
ning while you sprawl back on the soft leather 
cushions and drink beer and think about Chase 
County, Kansas, or your lost youth or some 
of the girls you used to know. 


When Mr. White wrote this paragraph he 
probably didn’t know, and likely he doesn’t 
know now, that the accepted origin of “Home 
on the Range” is located near the little village 
of Smith Center in his own State. 

The interest in “Home on the Range” con- 
tinued to grow during the early thirties 
throughout the United States. Many concert 
singers, among them John Charles Thomas 
and Lawrence Tibbett, included the song as a 
special number on regular programs and sang 
it to delighted audiences. During the first six 
months of 1934 a radio official told me that the 
song held first place among all the favorites 
on the radio circuits of the United States. 
Everybody was singing it, even to the news- 
boys on street corners. 


S UDDENLY, back in June, 1934, every radio 
station in the United States was warned 
not to include “Home on the Range” in their 
programs. It is not at all strange that the wide 
popularity of the song aroused the cupidity of 
gold seekers. There was gold, much gold, for 
the copyright holder. A suit for infringement 
of copyright had been filed in the Courts of 
New York for the huge sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars, a cool half-million, against 
thirty-five individuals and corporations, in- 
cluding the National Broadcasting Company 
and many large publishing houses. For years 
while the suit was pending the song was not 
heard on any radio and it was omitted from 
the concert stage. Radio crooners, musical 
comedy stars and vaudeville singers omitted 
it from their programs. Eminent counsel was 
employed on both sides while the country was 


searched for the real source of the famous 
“Home on the Range,” made more famous by 
this extraordinary suit. 

When a new oil field is discovered in Texas 
at once suits spring up testing the titles of all 
surrounding lands. In similar fashion a folk- 
song, now of equal value to the largest oil 
gusher in the world, had aroused the cupidity 
of men. No other single ballad in the history 
of song literature was ever valued at so much 
money. 

In the suit the copyright on “Home on the 
Range” was claimed by Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Goodwin of Tempe, Arizona. Goodwin de- 
clared that he had written the words of “An 
Arizona Home” and Mrs. Goodwin the mel- 
ody, and that copyright was registered on 
February 27, 1905. Their song, they claimed, 
was the parent of “Home on the Range.” 
Samuel Moanfeldt, who aids in straightening 
out legal tangles of music publishers, spent 
three months travelling in the west in an effort 
to establish the true origin of the song. He 
first made his headquarters in Dodge City 
where he found many people who knew 
“Home on the Range.” In some way he came 
across a clipping in the Smith County Pioneer 
of Kansas, for February 19, 1914, that fur- 
nished the clue which he needed. This paper 
stated that the song had been written in 1873 
by Dr. Brewster Higley, a physician who had 
homesteaded near Smith Center on Beaver 
Creek, a tributary of the Solomon River. One 
stanza of Dr. Higley’s song, which was titled 
“The Western Home,” runs: 


Oh give me the gale of the Solomon vale, 
Where light streams with buoyancy flow ; 
On banks of the Beaver where seldom if ever 
Any poisonous herbage grow. 


Which is mighty poor poetry, even if it means 
anything whatever. John Lang Sinclair of San 
Antonio sang this stanza to me: 


Give us a gale, a solemn and veal, 

Where life streams busily flow ; 

On the banks of Red River where seldom if 
ever 

Those poisonous savages go. 


Sinclair’s version does not clear up the am- 
biguity entirely but it is certainly an improve- 
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ment on Dr. Higley’s; it also shows the 
changes that come in oral transmission. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the entire 
stanza was dropped from the song many years 
ago. It will not be found in any current ver- 
sion. Folk singers didn’t like it. I am willing 
to admit that Dr. Higley wrote this stanza— 
probably his only contribution to the song. 

Dan Kelly, who lived in a dugout close to 
Dr. Higley, wrote the melody, probably copy- 
ing some other folksong current at the time 
in that section. Both the authors were dead 
before Mr. Moanfeldt visited the Smith Cen- 
ter community. He, however, found Clarence 
Harlan, eighty-six years old, and his wife, 
who sang the song while phonograph records 
were made for use as evidence in the expected 
court proceedings. They also made affidavits 
that they had learned “The Western Home” 
in 1874. 

Armed with this convincing evidence lawyer 
Moanfeldt returned to New York City and 
exhibited his find to the plaintiffs’ attorneys. 
Thereupon the Goodwins promptly withdrew 
their suit and renounced their claims. 

The music of the Goodwin version of 
“Home on the Range” has some similarity to 
the music of the song as sung today. The first 
stanza and the refrain are likewise almost 
identical. But the other five stanzas are en- 
tirely different. For example I quote two: 


Yes, give me the gleam of the swift mountain 
stream 

And the place where no hurricane blows, 

Oh give me the park where the prairie dogs 
bark 

And the mountains all covered with snow. 


Oh give me the hills and the ring of the drills 

And the rich silver ore in the ground, 

Yes, give me the gulch where the miner can 
sluice, 

And the bright yellow gold can be found. 


A few years prior to the storm raised by the 
claim of the Goodwins the Paull-Pioneer Mu- 
sic Corporation of New York City printed 
the sheet music of “The Colorado Home,” 
according to their story the original of “Home 
on the Range.” In connection with this print- 
ing they gave, again according to their ver- 
sion, the entire story of the writing of the song 
in 1885, and reproduced the original manu- 


script. They also included the music by C. D. 
(Bob) Swartz. The words were claimed by 
Bill McCabe, Bingham Graves, C. D. Swartz, 
“Jim,” and others. Printed on the same song 
sheet is a photograph of a village near Lead- 
ville, Colorado, where in the Junk Lane Hotel 
the group of storm-bound prospectors put the 
song together in 1885. To top off the entire 
picture is a photograph of Bob as a prospector. 
His garb and shooting-iron impediments look 
far more like those of a desperado than a 
song writer. As a final proof there was also 
printed a stanza of Bob Swartz’ original man- 
uscript. Only a refrain of “Home on the 
Range” is used. Two stanzas of the song run: 


Oh show me the camp where the prospectors 
stamp 

And business is always alive. 

Where dance always comes first and faro 
banks burst 

And every saloon is a dive. 


Oh give me my steed and the gun that I need 
To shoot game for my own cabin home, 

And give me the light of the campfire by night, 
And the wild Rocky Mountains to roam. 


The proof seems pretty clear to me that, in 
both the Arizona and the Colorado versions 
of “Home on the Range,” fragments of the 
song along with the melody were picked up 
from the shifting people of the west in both 
these states and issued as original composi- 
tions. No doubt Dr. Higley and his companion 
of Kansas certainly did just this. I have one 
reliable report that the song was current be- 
fore 1867. 


I N an extensive search through the Library 
of Congress, the first printed reference to 
“Home on the Range” I was able to find oc- 
curred in John R. McCook’s story The Border 
and the Buffalo. Writing of a buffalo hunter 
he met on the Staked Plains of Texas in 1877, 
McCook says “Another hunter, a Prodigal 
Son, also composed a few verses when he was 
leaving Western Kansas to hunt in Texas. 
The words were sung all over the range with 
as much vim as the old-time John Brown’s 
Body. It was a very catchy tune and with the 
melody from hunters’ voices it was beautiful 
and soul-inspiring to me.” The author was 
only able to recall one stanza and the chorus. 
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Still another bit of evidence should be in- 
cluded. Writing to the San Francisco Chron- 
icle from Redwood City, California, Febru- 
ary 23, 1938, Mrs. S. Dimick says: “I notice 
in the San Francisco Chronicle of February 
20th that the author of ‘Home on the Range’ 
was unknown. I read in the Oregonian a few 
years ago an obituary of Reverend Crandall, 
Methodist minister in Oregon, which said that 
he was the author of both the words and music 
of ‘Home on the Range.’ Anyone familiar 
with the old church song ‘Home of the Soul’ 
will recognize quite a similarity to that tune.” 

During the ten-year period between 1907 
and 1917, when I was most active in my hunt 
for cowboy songs, I picked up many frag- 
ments of “Home on the Range.” Even before 
I found and recorded the tune from the Negro 
in San Antonio in 1908, other scraps of the 
words had come to me by mail. In my file I 
had preserved reference to the song, the quo- 
tations varying from a single line to several 
stanzas. Its wide distribution is shown by the 
list of contributors who sent to me fragments : 
W. W. McGilvrey, Thief River Falls, Min- 
nesota; Joe Harris, West Water, Utah; J. M. 
Thorne, Fort Worth, Texas; H. Knight, 
Sterling City, Texas; L. G. Zinnacker, Cook- 
ville, Texas; John Lang Sinclair, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Parker Trent, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C.; Steve Gaddy, 
an emigrant passing through Fort Stockton, 
1exas, en route to California; Charles W. 
Hart, Tombstone, Arizona. 

The longest version of the song was sent in 
to the Journal of American Folklore by G. F. 
Will of North Dakota and may be found in 
volume XX, page 257. This version contains 
seven stanzas and the chorus, the same num- 
ber printed by me in Cowboy Songs in 1910. 
The sharp variations in different versions 
show clearly that the song was passed around 
by word of mouth. In putting together “Home 
on the Range” for Cowboy Songs from the 
numerous versions that came to me I care- 
fully selected from these fragments that 
came to me from widely separated sections of 
the country the words of “Home on the 
Range” as it is universally sung. Fortunately 
for the song historian who may in the future 
wish to set out the facts, I have preserved 
the original letters and the varying versions 
of the songs as sent in by my correspondents, 


showing just what I accepted and what I re- 
jected. It is an interesting fact to note that 
all present claimants to ownership of “Home 
on the Range”’ follow precisely the text that 
I put together from miscellaneous sources 
and printed in Cowboy Songs in 1910. In 
appreciation of what my Harvard friends did 
for me when I really needed encouragement 
and support I am leaving all my ballad papers 
to Harvard University. These written records 
will always be an adequate answer to any in- 
dividual who may claim that “Home on the 
Range” is his personal song. It is the people’s 
song, a song in the “public domain.” It’s 
everybody's song, though in my opinion its 
origin is yet an unsolved mystery. 


HEN the suit for five hundred thousand 

dollars damages was brought against 
thirty-nine radio stations, individuals and put 
lishers, I received many letters from the de- 
fendants asking for my help in running down 
the history of the song. I was not able to give 
much information. About that time I was 
writing a series of articles for the “Fiddlin’ 
Joe” column of the Wild West Weekly, a wild 
and woolly New York magazine for boys in 
which I told the story of finding various cow- 
boy songs. During a visit to the editor, Ronald 
Oliphant, I suggested that he seek the aid of 
the readers of the Wild West Weekly. There- 
upon he printed a notice and received in reply 
a letter which is reproduced as written. 


Thief River Falls, Minn. 
Aug. 30th, 1935 
To Fiddlin’ Joe & all the rest of the 
Wild West iamily : 

Way back in 1879, a man by the name of 
Bierly, a school teacher in ill helth come out 
to Smith County Kansas and took up a home- 
stead, and while he was mostly there for his 
helth the homestead was a sort of side issue. 

Being sort of inclined towards writing, he 
wrote the song now known as the Home on the 
range, and I am herewith incloseing it written 
just about as I remember it. 

There is a lot thats been changed since it 
was first written and you will note one local 
virse has been dropped completely The one 
Give me the Gale of the Solomen vale. This 
man Bierly was our neighbor and it was only 
4 miles to the Solomen River. 

The Beaver is a little creek that comes in 
from the north and empties into the Solomen 
River, Just south of Gaylord Kansas. There 
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might be some of the old first settlers still in 
that part, which I doubt, but if there were they 
could all tell you about Mr. Bierly and this 
song. 

If you really think you want to trace it down 
I might give you a list of names, and some of 
them still live there. 

I the writer was raised there 4 miles north 
of Harlan, and six miles east of Gaylord, and 
Nine miles SE of Smith center the County 
Seat, I also might say that Smith Center was 
also the home of our once celebrated Fatty 
Arbuckle. 

- Hopeing you will like all this I am 

Very truly yours 

(Signed) J. W. McGilvrey 
P. S. I might ad that at that time there was 
antelope in plentiful numbers, also the Curlew 
was there, but not nary a dang Swan. Buffalo 
had been gone about three years. 


Which reminds me to add, on my own ac- 
count, that when Alan Lomax and I were 
putting together copy for the American Bal- 
lads and Folksongs I wanted to include “Home 
on the Range.” Alan objected strenuously and 
persistently. He claimed that “the graceful 
white swan gliding swiftly along like a maid 
in a heavenly dream” afforded ample internal 
evidence that the song was the literary com- 
position of one person, and aromantically sen- 
timental person, that it was not a “made up” 
composition of a group of people and had no 
right to be included in a book of folksongs. 
And Alan was partially right. After all, how- 
ever, as this story shows, a lot of song tinkers 
have tried their hands on the “Home on the 
Range.” 

Included in the group sued for a half-mil- 
lion dollars was my friend Oscar J. Fox of 
San Antonio. In addition to issuing a musical 
arrangement on “Home on the Range,” Schir- 
mer and Company had published for him nine 
additional arrangements of other ballads, first 
published in Cowboy Songs. To be sued for 
so large a sum of money must have been a 
unique and an alarming experience for a man 
whose income came as a song writer, a teacher 
of vocal music and a director of a church 
choir. Anyhow, posthaste, Mr. Fox wrote 
me for advice. As I had got him into trouble, 
he naturally looked to me to get him out. In 
reply I suggested to Mr. Fox that there was 
only one thing for him to do: to save all worry, 
time, and expense I strongly advised him to 


pay off promptly the entire half-million dol- 
lars. To this day Mr. Fox has not expressed 
appreciation of my counsel. Doesn’t Socrates 
tell us how rare a virtue is gratitude? 


S° FAR as I can discover the sheet music ver- 

sion of “Home on the Range,” sometimes 
printed as “The Western Home,” and some- 
times as “An Arizona Home,” fostered by the 
Goodwins, had a very limited circulation. At 
least the song made no definite impression on 
the American people. The next printing of the 
song seems to have been in my Cowboy Songs 
and again the song failed to register. Next, 
Schirmer and Company printed a sheet ver- 
sion arranged by Oscar J. Fox of San An- 
tonio, Texas. As a partner in the enterprise I 
can testify that the sale was small. In 1930 
David Guion of Dallas, Texas, issued an ar- 
rangement using the precise text of my book 
of Cowboy Songs, published twenty years be- 
fore, and following the tune except for certain 
changes, particularly near the close of the 
song. His song came at the right moment. It 
struck fire. It swept the country. Perhaps in 
gratitude for the impetus given his work as a 
composer, Mr. Guion now uses a letterhead 
showing a bucking bronco vainly trying to 
unseat David W. Guion whose signature is 
made by the trailing lasso. He writes his let- 
ters from 


HOME ON THE RANGE 
Pohopoco Valley 

Route Three 

Lehighton, Pa. 


In searching for revealing items to brighten 
this story for the Southwest Review, I wrote 
Mr. Guion: “I should like to know where and 
when you first heard the song ‘Home on the 
Range.’ Perhaps you could tell me something 
about the person who sang it. Were the words 
you then heard the same as you afterwards 
printed or were there other words? Did you at 
that time set down any musical notation, and 
in your finished song how much do you con- 
sider entirely yours and how much did you 
inherit?” In reply Mr. Guion said: “I am 
wondering what difference does it actually 
make how and where HOME ON THE 
RANGE came into being—who wrote the so- 
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called original tune and words—whether one 
person or several. 

“The thing that matters, it seems to me, is 
that it is here, and in its present concert form 
is an American classic that has touched the 
heart of every one, and will live throughout 
the ages. 

“A diamond doesn’t glitter until after it has 
been cut and polished. So it is with old, almost 
forgotten tunes. Some one digs them up out of 
nowhere, gives them life again by recreating 
them—sometimes adding a tune, a word, a 
line. 

“So it was, and is, with my song, HOME 
ON THE RANGE... 

“HOME ON THE RANGE was recre- 
ated by me in my early childhood, but not 
published until many years later.” 


Whatever Mr. Guion might have contrib- 
uted to this article, in telling the story of his 
connection with “Home on the Range,” I 
think it is true that his name will be insepa- 
rably connected with the song. In writing to 
me on this point Edward N. Waters, Assistant 
Chief of the Music Division, the Library of 
Congress, has this to say: 

“As I look at Guion’s version again I real- 
ize that I did not point out to you the musical 
interpolation (labeled in the printed copy 
‘added melody’) used for the last four lines 
of the second stanza or the slight contraction 
at the end whereby the third stanza really has 
seven lines instead of eight. This was not 
through negligence, but because Guion’s use 
of the original melody was as I described in 
my last letter. The ‘added melody’ in the sheet 
music song is presumably Guion’s own inven- 
tion, and the contraction at the end, after the 
original tune has been used in its entirety, is 
only a bit of poetic license quite justifiable in 
an art setting. Fox tries to do the same thing 
in the middle of the song, with a very short in- 
terpolation of his own, but he makes no alter- 
ation in the conclusion. My personal opinion is 
that the Guion version, with regard to form 
and harmonic setting, is superior and more 
artistic than Fox’s...Guion’s creative con- 
tribution must be limited to the splendidly 
suitable setting he gave to the old melody, and 
this includes the harmonic background as well 
as the accompanimental figuration.” 

In brief, so far as I know, this then is the 


entire known record of the real “Home on the 
Range”: In 1867 Steve Gaddy, an emigrant 
passing through Fort Stockton, Texas, sang 
the song to the soldiers and traveled on, prob- 
ably to California. He left the song behind 
him and it afterwards traveled, too, from Fort 
Stockton in all directions. Where Steve Gaddy 
got the song no one knows. Then Dr. Higley 
and Dan Kelly six years later in Kansas wrote 
out the words and the music (which was never 
published). It is extremely doubtful that 
either the words or the music was original 
with these two men. However they sang the 
song and taught it to their neighbors, and from 
Hale Center, Kansas, it spread as the singers 
drifted hither and yon. From 1867 (and how 
much farther back is unknown) to 1905 the 
song remained free on the open range, follow- 
ing the winds of chance and change, mellow- 
ing in the sunshine of vast plains and tower- 
ing mountain. 

Then in 1885 Swartz et al in Colorado wrote 
the words and music to “Colorado Home,” a 
good resemblance only of the original. Next 
the Goodwins in Arizona set down the tune 
and a scrap of the words and secured a copy- 
right in 1905. They added a few words. My 
own Negro saloonkeeper’s version was re- 
corded in 1908, forty-one years after tlie song 
was first heard at Fort Stockton. The song as 
I first printed it is the version known today— 
the words precisely, the tune slightly tinkered 
with by song writers. The untinkered original 
verson is printed, words and music, in Cow- 
boy Songs, 1910. 

“Home on the Range” had been kept alive 
for years and years only in the minds and 
hearts of the people. During that time at least 
it was truly a folk song. In some mysterious 
fashion the song has absorbed some of the 
bigness, the freedom, a little of the wildness, 
of the West, so that today when groups sing 
it their spirits are strangely lifted, they feel 
the buoyancy that comes with wide, open 
spaces. It makes one almost sad to think, now 
that “Home on the Range” has been impris- 
oned on the printed page, that further changes 
in it may not come, that it will grow no more. 
The music tinkerers have put it in a straight 
jacket, the radio has carried it all over the 
world. But for all that it will remain forever 
a noble and beautiful song. 








The Western Home 


(The Kansas version that settled the half-million 
dollar lawsuit.) 


Oh, give me a home where the buffalo roam, 
Where the deer and the antelope play. 
Where never is heard a discouraging word 
And the sky is not clouded all day. 


A home, a home, 

Where the deer and the antelope play. 
Where never is heard a discouraging word 
And the sky is not clouded all day. 


Oh, give me the gale of the Solomon vale, 

Where light streams with buoyancy flow; 

On banks of the Beaver, where seldom if 
ever, 

Any poisonous herbage doth grow. 


Oh, give me a land where the bright diamond 
sand 

Throws light from its glittering stream ; 

Where glideth along the graceful white 
swan 

Like a maid in her heavenly dream. 


I love these wild flowers in this bright land 
of ours; 

I love, too, the curlew’s wild scream. 

The bluffs of white rocks and antelope flocks 

That graze on our hillsides so green. 


How often at night when the heavens are 
bright 

By the light of the glittering stars, 

Have I stood there amazed and asked as I 
gazed 

If their beauty exceeds this of ours. 


The air is so pure, the breezes so light, 
The zephyrs so balmy at night. 

I would not exchange my home here to range 
Forever in azure so bright. 
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Home on the Range 


(Conglomerate version printed in Cowboy Songs 
in 1910.) 

Oh, give me a home where the buffalo roam, 
Where the deer and the antelope play, 
Where seldom is heard a discouraging word, 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


CHORUS 
Home, home on the range, 
Where the deer and the antelope play, 
Where seldom is heard a discouraging word, 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


Where the air is so pure, the zephyrs so free, 
The breezes so balmy and light, 

That I would not exchange my home on the 
range 
For all of the cities so bright. 


The red man was pressed from this part of 
the West, 
He’s likely no more to return 

To the banks of Red River where seldom if 
ever 
His flickering camp fires burn. 


How often at night wher the heavens are 
bright 
With the light from the glittering stars, 
Have I stood here amazed and asked as I 
gazed 
If their glory exceeds that of ours. 


Oh, I love these wild flowers in this dear land 
of ours, 
The curlew I love to hear scream, 

And I love the white rocks and the antelope 
flocks 
That graze on the mountaintops green. 


Oh, give me a land where the bright diamond 
sand 
Flows leisurely down the stream, 

Where the graceful white swan goes gliding 
along 
Like a maid in a heavenly dream. 


Then I would not exchange my home on the 
range, 
Where the deer and the antelope play; 
Where seldom is heard a discouraging word 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 
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Was the San Francisco Conference 
controlled by power politics? A 
noted authority gives his analysis. 


San Francisco Charter and Beyond 


By Albert Guérard 


UTWARDLY, the San Francisco 
O Conference was an unqualified suc- 

cess. The members were allied in a 
great cause; the bond of a common danger 
was still ever present in their minds. The dele- 
gates were sober, earnest and able men. There 
were few pyrotechnics and practically no un- 
seemly squabbling. The Charter was finally 
adopted with impressive unanimity. Yet I 
could feel, within me or round me, no surge 
of hope or joy. The general mood was cool 
and grey, like a misty San Francisco morning. 
I am not a pessimist ; I am not a cynic; I am 
not a perfectionist. I sincerely believe that 
the world is on its way toward a just and 
durable peace. But, in that laborious progress, 
the work done in San Francisco will count for 
very little. It was a dubious battle, and the 
result is confused. 

Yes, there was a feeling of «unreality about 
the San Francisco Conference. On the face 
of it, the proceedings were unimpeachably 
democratic. Every nation had an equal vote ; 
every one was heard ; the smallest had impor- 
tant posts in the various committees. Under 
the two-thirds rule, seventeen nations could 
have blocked any objectionable decision. There 
was no open pressure or flagrant bribery, and 
very little of that sharp horse trading that we 
shall inevitably see at the peace conferences. 
There was plenty of informal chatter in the 
lobbies, at the bars, at the innumerable cock- 
tail parties ; and more serious talks went on in 
the secrecy of lordly penthouses, or plain 
Gideon hotel rooms, presumably smoke filled. 
Yet I believe that there was no shady deal, 
and that secret diplomacy played a compara- 
tively small part in the negotiations. The in- 
sidious yet obvious truth is that secret diplo- 


macy was an open secret. The pressure was so 
pervasive, so irresistible, that it never had to 
become crudely apparent. The Big Three, 
deftly toying with their big sticks, said with 
all possible courtesy: “Please go our way of 
your own accord. Every other way is abso- 
lutely barred.” 

This tacitly condoned divorce between 
words and realities continues. It was said of 
President Roosevelt, ages ago: “He has a 
rendezvous with destiny ; but on the way, he 
stops to talk things over with Jim Farley.” In 
like fashion, President Truman opened and 
closed the Conference with words of un- 
impeachable orthodoxy ; and his words rang 
true, and his words were true. Thereupon he 
hastened to Potsdam, to attend to real busi- 
ness in a secret conclave of the Big Three. I 
am convinced that he is not conscious of any 
contradiction. We may call this “realism” or, 
if we have philosophical minds, “pragma- 
tism.” The outside world uses harsher terms. 
There is a certain degree of wilful confusion 
which is hard to distinguish from hypocrisy. 

This is disconcerting only to the naive and 
discouraging only to the faint-hearted. De- 
mocracy is not a royal road. It will take us a 
long time to educate our leaders and to make 
them realize that we, the people, want liberty 
and peace, not power ; that our chosen guides 
are Jefferson and Lincoln, not Machiavelli, 
Richelieu or Bismarck. It is for us, the com- 
mon people of the world, to clear up our 
thought, to cleanse our hearts and to harden 
our will. The delegates could only talk peace: 
we, the people, and we alone can make peace. 

At Dumbarton Oaks, a system had been de- 
vised which organized the dictatorship, nom- 
inally of the Big Five, actually of the Big 








Three. This system was fully endorsed at 
Yalta. It was definitely understood from the 
very first, in San Francisco, that the Big 
Three would accept nothing else. They might 
yield, and they did yield, in minor matters. 
On their essential prerogatives, they were 
adamant. Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt, Foreign 
Minister of Australia, made a splendid fight, 
and was rewarded with the warm appreciation 
of his fellow delegates. But the dent he made 
in the defense of the privileged Big Powers 
is barely perceptible. Thanks to him, the 
Assembly of the United Nations will be 
allowed to talk about the common affairs of 
the United Nations: that is all. 

China and France, great powers on the bor- 
der line, would obviously have been better sat- 
isfied with a different scheme. It is not incon- 
ceivable that England too might have taken a 
more generous view, especially if it had been 
the England, not of Churchill, Eden and Hali- 
fax, but of Attlee and Bevin. The Soviets, on 
the other hand, insisted rigidly on the full 
privileges agreed upon at Yalta. First of all, 
because they wanted to clinch a costly victory, 
which had made them the most formidable 
military power on earth; and especially be- 
cause, even yet, they do not fully trust the 
non-Communist world. Remember that there 
is still on our statute book a law which is in 
the purest Hitler-Franco spirit: “Thou shalt 
not suffer a Communist to live.” This uncom- 
promising attitude of the Soviets found few 
outspoken critics in this country, and many 
supporters. Not a few excellent Americans 
want to avert at any cost even the remote 
threat of a crusade against Soviet Russia; 
and they are right in principle, for such a cru- 
sade was the raison d’étre of the hated Axis. 
So “radicals” like Frederick Schumann fully 
support the tough realism of power politics, 
on the grand old principle: “Russia, right or 
wrong.” Nothing could be more dangerous 
for the future of Soviet-American friendship 
than such an abdication of our free judgment. 
The time is bound to come when appeasement 
will go one step too far; then we shall rebel 
and fight, just as Neville Chamberlain, who 
had cheerfully sacrificed Prague, went to war 
for the sake of Danzig. I have been a friend 
of Russia in days when such sympathy was 
neither comfortable nor even safe. But I do 
not hesitate to say that the Soviets are chiefly 
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responsible for establishing a new Axis, an 
“Order” based upon force, not upon reason, 
an order which stands for victory, not for 
peace. 

Our direct responsibility, while not so glar- 
ing, is very real. The fear of the Senate is 
the beginning of unwisdom: many “realists” 
averred that no world charter would have a 
chance in that august assembly, unless it pro- 
claimed that the United States must remain a 
law unto itself. Isolationism has been pro- 
nouced dead by the very best doctors; but it 
might only be playing ‘possum; or it might, 
like Hitler himself, be alive with shaved mous- 
tache and under a different name. So the 
shadow of Henry Cabot Lodge and his reser- 
vations lies athwart the San Francisco Char- 
ter. 

The friends of organized peace capitu- 
lated unconditionally before the Conference 
opened, for fear of being branded as “perfec- 
tionists.” They were haunted with the mem- 
ory of Wilson’s defeat. Even as Pétain and 
Weygand, just before 1939, prepared for the 
war of 1914, and would have won if time had 
stood still, so our “advanced thinkers” fought 
stoutly, in 1945, the battle of 1919. They did 
not realize that a nation may learn a great deal 
in a quarter of a century, and that Adolf Hit- 
ler was a most effective teacher. I am con- 
vinced that the will of the American people 
for peace and liberty under the law was so 
manifest that the Senate would not have dared 
to repeat the tragic error of twenty-five years 
before. We forget that even in 1920 there was 
a clear majority in the Senate in favor of the 
League and that, if it did not attain the nec- 
essary two-thirds, it was because of a fac- 
tional strife which, fortunately, had been elim- 
inated in 1945. 


HE Big Power idea is the heart of the new 

Covenant: power politics naked and un- 
ashamed. It is objectionable on every count. 
For one thing it is thoroughly unrealistic. The 
world is not composed, as Mr. William T. R. 
Fox naively supposes’ of three “elephants” 
with every right and forty seven “squirrels” 
with none at all. Strange visionary world, com- 
posed exclusively of elephants and squirrels! 
In this our real earth, there are rhinoceroses, 
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also lions, wolves and foxes, skunks and even 
men with definite defence mechanisms. India 
is a whole herd of elephants; and to call 
Brazil, with greater potentialities than even 
the United States, a “squirrel” is very unnat- 
ural history indeed. 

Not only is the hierarchy of powers more 
finely graded than in the San Francisco Char- 
ter, but the very notion of power is much 
more complex. To quote a New Republic con- 
tributor, “the word power has many conno- 
tations. China has an enormous power to en- 
dure, Germany had a tremendous power to 
strike. England is no match for either Russia 
or Germany on land; Russia at the peak of 
her naval strength barely reached secondary 
rank. Power is to a large extent will power: 
an appeasing, isolationist or “soft” nation will 
be a feeble giant in the power game. Power 
is prestige, the opinion of others: a relapse 
into normalcy of the Harding type would re- 
duce our power. A drastic purge or a bold 
reconstruction plan will either diminish or en- 
hance Russia’s power. Leadership creates 
power, although never ex nthilo: at opposite 
poles, Hitler, Churchill and de Gaulle illustrate 
that point. Diplomacy is power: Talleyrand 
secured for Royal France that place in 
Europe’s counsels which the Napoleonic 
armies had just forfeited. Even principles, 
the laughing-stock of realists, are elements of 
power. It is not indifferent that Russia should 
stand for Communism and America for 
Democracy. Walter Lippmann knows it: I 
am afraid he is a sad do-gooder at heart, for 
he closes his book on U. S. War Aims with a 
Hymn to America’s Destiny not unworthy of 
Longfellow’s Excelsior!” 

The Big Power idea is unspeakably offen- 
sive to the forty-five “squirrels,” and even 
to the two “quasi-elephants,” or “elephants 
by courtesy,” China and France; and we 
should realize that bad manners lead to war 
more surely than the clash of economic inter- 
ests. The privilege of the Big Five is literally 
a chip on the shoulder. All it represents is not 
a permanent reality, but a crude attempt to 
freeze fluid, elusive power as of 1945. Such 
an attempt will inevitably be challenged, and 
ultimately frustrated. 

In the spring of 1945, it must be admitted, 
that assertion of perpetual power could hardly 
be gainsaid. If forty-seven nations had 
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“ganged up” and adopted a democratic char- 
ter, the Big Three might have walked out. The 
forty seven did not dare to take the chance. 
The “realists” noted the fact with glee : “Does 
not that show you where the reality of power 
is found? And, without power, what can you 
do?” Yes: it is realistic to be tough: “We 
don’t care whether we are right ; we can knock 
you down, and there the matter ends.” It is 
magnificently realistic, but it is not peace. It 
is the argument of Bismarck with Denmark, 
of Japan with Korea, of Mussolini with 
Ethiopia, of Hitler with Czechoslovakia. It 
does not lead to open hostilities if the lamb 
is a sensible lamb, and allows itself to be de- 
voured without fuss. Why did not Poland sub- 
mit in 1939? 

Many of us had hoped that France would 
be the undaunted champion of our own prin- 
ciples at San Francisco, even if we ourselves 
defended them in a half-hearted fashion. We 
trusted the courage and the lucidity (the terms 
are practically synonymous) of the French 
mind. Especially, we remembered with hope 
that General de Gaulle had been called “dif- 
ficult,” that is to say, consistent. We had 
dreamed that the representatives of the 
French Government would show themselves 
“difficult” by reminding us and the world of 
what we were fighting for. France had re- 
fused to be committed to the Dumbarton Oaks 
project and to the Yalta agreements. 

We were disappointed. The French dele- 
gation displayed the iaost exemplary discre- 
tion. It was far less outspoken than that of 
Peru. In the Machiavellian-Bismarckian at- 
mosphere of the Conference, the voice of 
French logic,—echoing the voices of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, Wood- 
row Wilson—could have been raised only in 
protest and denunciation. This the French 
hesitated to do, and I find it hard to blame 
them. For undoubtedly, if they had stood 
squarely against the domination of the world 
by a new axis, many among us would have 
resented it. The French were anxious not 
to give us offense. They do not forget that 
if their downfall was to a large extent the re- 
sult of “appeasement” and neutrality, their 
liberation was due to our tremendous and un- 
selfish effort. In addition, they did not feel 
free. We had been careful to leave the status 
of France undefined. To the present day, we 
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speak, sometimes in the same article, of 
the Big Three, the Big Four, the Big Five. 
We revel in ambiguities. So long as we keep 
France guessing, she is paralyzed. Of course, 
we are under no obligation to give France 
and her overseas dominions an assured status, 
unless she proves “friendly.” And by “‘friend- 
ly” we mean: “unless she does as she is told.” 
There are innumerable ways in which we can 
help France, and innumerable ways in which 
we can harm her. The French know it. They 
are bound to us both through gratitude—and 
they are idealistic enough to feel it strongly— 
and through interest—and they are realistic 
enough to be well aware of it, but they resent 
it. And that subtle method of veiled threats 
and hinted promises—softened shadows of 
blackmail and bribery — effective even with 
France, was irresistible with the lesser pow- 
ers. The beauty of that method is that it need 
not be conscious in our own minds. I feel 
confident that Mr. Stettinius would virtuous- 
ly deny he ever used it at all. 

As France defaulted, the championship of 
democracy among the nations was assumed by 
Australia. Australia occupied a privileged 
position. She could not be accused of hostility 
against the English-speaking world; and she 
had no retaliation to fear. So, through Dr. 
Evatt, Australia was outspoken—volubly, ve- 
hemently, convincingly. But her favored posi- 
tion itself detracted from her influence. It 
was safe enough for Australia to play the part 
of enfant terrible: England and America 
smiled benignly upon the performance. But 
the minor nations observed that France, who 
did not, like Australia, belong to the magic 
circle, had been awed or coerced into silence ; 
and it was from France that they took their 
cue. I know—everyone who was in San Fran- 
cisco knows—how most of the delegates felt. 
The world knows how they voted. Dr. Evatt 
received a special vote of thanks; but he se- 
cured nothing substantial. The absolute veto 
of the Big Five stands. And worst of all, it 
stands against any attempted revision of the 
Charter. 


W: need not take too gloomy a view of 
the immediate future. The Big Three 
are not going to chastise the world with scor- 
pions. Call them orges if you please: com- 
pared with Hitler, they are gentle orges. 


According to official news, Poland, Romania, 
Greece, Irak, Iran, seem delighted with the 
attentions that their great friends are shower- 
ing upon them. And if there is no news at all, 
it must be good news. 

Concentrated, unquestioned authority has 
points. It gets things done. Mussolini drained 
marshes and ran trains on schedule; Hitler 
ended unemployment, and his Strength 
through Joy policy had much in its favor. If 
the Big Three method is the only one that 
is allowed to operate, “realists” will rightly 
tell us that it works, and that any alternative 
is sheer Utopia. 

Yet the juridical equality of all States, great 
or small, rich or poor, is no Utopia. It does 
exist within each of the three great Unions 
which are likewise the three Super-Powers. 
In our own country, Nevada is not “inferior” 
in the eyes of the law to mighty New York, 
nor midget Rhode Island to enormous Texas. 
In the British Commonwealth, New Zealand 
is not made to feel small by the side of Aus- 
tralia. In the USSR, Byelo-Russia enjoys 
the same status as Great Russia. In all three, 
aman from a minor State, Dominion or Fed- 
erated Republic can rise to a position of high- 
est influence: Woodrow Wilson came from 
New Jersey, which Mr. Fox would have 
classified as a “squirrel,” Marshal Smuts from 
South Africa, Marshal Stalin from Georgia. 
It works within the Big Three. Under similar 
circumstances, it would work among all the 
nations of the world. 

Under similar circumstances: juridical 
equality works because, among the compo- 
nent parts of the Big Three, war has been 
genuinely outlawed ; because, in totally differ- 
ent but equally effective ways these three 
great Unions are Super-States. So long as 
war threatens, power counts, and there can be 
no equality. Conversely, inequality creates 
tensions which lead to war: a vicious circle. 
The two questions are inseparable : if we want 
equality, we must have peace ; and if we want 
peace, we must have equality under the law. 
We must never be weary of repeating, after 
Justice O. W. Holmes and many others, that 
without complete equality of status no gen- 
uine liberty is conceivable. In San Francisco, 
the lesser powers, from France down, did 
not have full “liberty of speech”; and they 
certainly were not “free from fear.” 








Liberty, equality, justice and peace, all 
unite in demanding the Super-State, the 
World State. I fully recognize that this goal 
is not immediately attainable. The rest of the 
world might be ready for it, but we and Rus- 
sia (more definitely than England) stand in 
the way. We are not pioneers: we are ob- 
stacles. We enjoy privileges which we are 
not ready to submit to majority rule; and 
Russia has her “peculiar institution” which 
she wants to preserve at all costs. When eco- 
nomic and demographic inequalities have be- 
come less striking, when a proper adjustment 
has been found between communism and pri- 
vate enterprise, then we may hope for a world 
peace founded upon world law. Until then, 
those who are privileged will arm, and be 
ready to fight, for the preservation of their 
advantages. It may not take five hundred 
years, as Mortimer Adler somberly prophe- 
sies, for us to become civilized and realize 
that this world is one. It may not even require 
a third World War. But it will not happen in 
my own lifetime. 

Weare therefore entering the twilight zone 
between anarchy and the law. The chief prob- 
lem is to educate the mighty Anarchs, that 
is to say the Big Three. We must make them 
understand that renouncing pride and power 
means a spiritual and material gain: for self- 
ish might is a vulgar thing, that shrivels the 
soul ; the security based on force is filled with 
anguish ; the prosperity which would lead us 
to beggar our customers is self-defeating. 
Friendliness, solidarity, justice, are sound 
realistic “propositions.” It would be obvious 
to us if we were sober. But power is a drug 
which benumbs our intellect. Until the Big 
Three are ready for a genuine World Organ- 
ization, what hope is left for the lesser na- 
tions ? What can they do? 

One thing is certain: they will not adopt 
the Hitlerian principle so ably propounded 
in this country by Walter Lippmann: accept 
whole-heartedly the status of satellites, col- 
laborate with the Great Power within whose 
“orbit” or sphere they happen to fall. Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland were manifestly within 
the German orbit ; they rebelled, and the world 
applauded their resistance. We must never 
forget that the original issue in World War II 
was the right of Poland to choose her own 
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friends. Our victory has not destroyed that 
right. 

They cannot hope to preserve a shadow 
of independence by holding the balance be- 
tween rival Great Powers. Poland and Bel- 
gium relied on that dangerous policy: it 
turned the two hapless countries into battle- 
fields. Great Powers have a way of settling 
their disputes, with or without war, by divid- 
ing the spoils. There have been four parti- 
tions of Poland. Before 1914, England of- 
fered Germany a share of Portuguese Africa ; 
and Portugal had been England’s ally for 
two hundred years. 

They cannot seek safety in an alliance of 
weak states. The Little Entente counted for a 
time, but only because it was part of the 
French system, which then looked impres- 
sive, and which England and America did 
their best to destroy. When France retired 
behind the Maginot Line, the Little Entente 
fell apart. The Oslo group, unimpeachably 
virtuous, was also pathetically feeble. Many 
writers, Bernard Newman, Ely Culbertson, 
Czeslaw Posnanski, propose some kind of 
Eastern European Union. Even if it reached 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, that hetero- 
geneous affair could never be a match for 
either Russia or Germany; and it would not 
stand a day against Russia and Germany com- 
bined. 

The World State is far off ; complete in- 
dependence is impossible ; a coalition of small 
countries merely invites disaster. If this were 
all, the sole advice to give any nation would 
be: “Choose your friends wisely; be ready 
to abandon them in time; and above all, arm 
to the teeth; for God is not in His heaven, 
and Machiavelli is the only true prophet.” It 
is to be noted that such advice has been louder 
and more insistent since the San Francisco 
Conference than it ever was before. 

There is, I believe, an intermediate step 
which is not easy, but possible; not decisive, 
but definitely in the right direction. That is 
the formation of regional Unions large 
enough to have an assured place among 
world powers. A Latin Union, a Danubian 
Union, a Balkan Union, an East-European 
Union would not suffice. But the whole of 
Europe West of the Curzon line could be 
such a unit. It would be, like our own coun- 
try and the Soviets, a Super-State. The whole 
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area could be integrated—as it must—from 
the economic and social points of view. The 
most numerous elements, the Germans, the 
Italians, the French, would be merely cul- 
tural minorities: they could not control the 
federal state. Within such a Super-State, with 
a common defense and a common economy, 
a Zollverein and a Beveridge Plan, the small- 
est nations could enjoy the security, the lib- 
erty, the equality, the dignity, that the smallest 
States possess with us. 

A European Union is not simply the ancient 
dream of Henry IV or of William Penn, 
the splendid prophecy of Victor Hugo in 1849. 
It reached the status of a definite proposal 


with Aristide Briand in 1929. Today, it is 
endorsed as the logical next step by such men 
as Thomas Mann, G. A. Borgese, Jacques 
Maritain, Charles Morgan. It was anticipated 
by Winston Churchill when he envisaged “a 
European Council.” It was the goal to which 
Franklin Roosevelt pointed on Christmas Eve 
1943, when he broadcast: “The United Na- 
tions have no intention to enslave the German 
people. We wish them to have a normal chance 
to develop, in peace, as useful members of the 
European family.” The European family! 
That is the way of salvation; and the sole 
obstacles are our intellectual sloth and our 
faint-heartedness. 


Far-Off the Sound of Battle 


By Eleanor A. Chaffee 


HE old men sit here now with furrowed faces, 
Hands brown with sun, and listen to the sound 

By radio of conflict in far places: 

Of thunder shaking over unknown ground. 
They are quieter now, as the old and wise are quiet : 

Chey do what must be done with scythe and rake, 
But in their hearts the unaccustomed riot 

Of ancient blood unsummoned stirs to shake 
The boundaries of the breast to music stranger 

Than any news. They move on cautious feet, 
Dreaming remembered peace attacked by danger 

That moves to martial music and its beat. 
The old men sit at dusk with folded hands, 
Looking at fields, but seeing desert sands. 














It really takes a long shot to hit old Long Tom. 





Here’s why. He’s long of shank, long of neck, long 
on the run, and longest of all on wild-wood wisdom. 


Long Tom: the Wild Gobbler 


By Mike Beck 


wild turkey gobbler is the shrewdest of 

American wild game. He’s long of 
shank, long of neck, long on the run, and long- 
est of all on wild-wood wisdom. Caution is his 
watchword and impetuosity isn’t in the books 
he read. He may be ignorant of his scientific 
label, Meleagris gallopavo silvestris; but if 
that jawbreaker were a wild animal, or a man 
with a gun, it’s a safe bet he’d know about it, 
too. 

He’s a stately old bird, Long Tom is, with 
an over-all length of some four feet. His top 
weight is around twenty-five pounds, although 
heavier specimens have been reported. His 
head is blue, his beard black, and his bronze 
feathers reflect the sunlight in a dazzling 
flame. In moments of relaxation, lolling in the 
shade of a thicket or giving himself a dust 
bath in the sun, he may appear as disheveled 
as a drunk with morning-after trouble. But 
the instant one of the sentinels, always on 
guard at such times, sounds the alert, Long 
Tom comes out of it on the double. His droop- 
ing wings snap shut ; his head lifts high ; every 
feather falls into place. Poised and ready for 
flight, he stands as trim and smart as a soldier 
at salute. 

It might have been only the sound of a fall- 
ing branch that caused the alert to sound. But 
it could have been the scuff of a hunter’s foot 
or the misstep of a prowling fox or wildcat. 
Leery of all strange sights and sounds, Long 
Tom takes no chances. He’ll be ready. If the 
danger develops, he’ll melt into the woods like 
a phantom. If not, he’ll still play it safe and 
move stealthily away, taking his ease again in 
another patch of cover. 

Lusty and braggy, violently jealous of a 
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rival, Long Tom still manages to maintain dis- 
cretion even in the throes of love-making. His 
desire for romance comes with the first green 
buds and tender shoots heralding spring. 
Then his gobble can be heard in the woods 
even before he leaves his tree roost at day- 
break. Flying down, he continues the clamor 
on the ground, the wattles and erectile struc- 
tures of his blue head becoming bloated and 
assuming a blood red hue. He struts and he 
prances. He picks a patch of bare ground and 
drags his wing tips against it, creating a hol- 
low, booming sound like distance-muffled 
drum-beats. That’s his method of letting the 
love-hungry hens know he’s the pick of the 
flock. 

To approach him now would appear easy. 
Go ahead, try it. He’s putting on his show; but 
he’s not too engrossed to keep an eye bared for 
approaching danger. He’ll let you get close 
enough to see him occasionally. But few eyes 
are keener than those of a wild gobbler; the 
instant he spots you the curtain falls on this 
act, and Long Tom is gone. Some five minutes 
later, however, the show may be resumed in 
another woodland theater half a mile distant. 

Although present game laws forbid, a hun- 
ter skilled in imitating the soft notes of a tur- 
key hen may lure Long Tom within gun range 
at the mating time of the year. But the hunter 
can be almost certain the bird which walks 
blindly into that gun trap is young and inex- 
perienced—likely no more than a year old. 

Long Tom, at three or four years of age, 
will answer that seductive call and come to it. 
But getting him out in the open long enough 
to line your gun sights on him is another mat- 
ter. He’s cagey ; he realizes the advantage of 
seeing before he’s seen. 








Mike Beck 


O™ of my more pleasant jobs as the son 
of a Texas farmer was seeing after our 
flock of domestic turkeys. The birds lived in 
a semi-wild state, roosting in gnarled mesquite 
trees behind the barn at night, but ranging at 
will in the daytime over all the farm and a 
great part of a neighboring cow ranch. The 
hens nested where they chose ; it was up to me 
to find and rob their nests before some 
marauding varmint got the eggs. 

One spring Dad and I came in from the 
fields at noon to find the gobbler of our flock 
skulking around the barn, afraid of his own 
shadow. His head was lacerated and bloody ; 
patches of feathers were missing from his 
back and breast. In general, he wore the look 
of one who'd battled desperately, but in vain. 

“He’s been fighting another gobbler all 
morning,” Mother told us. “I could hear them 
on the other side of that catclaw ridge back 
of the barn.” 

“That’s an old wild gobbler,” Dad said 
promptly. “We’ll have to get him. Now that 
he’s whipped out our gobbler, he’ll be mating 
with the hens, maybe luring some off to go 
wild with him. If we don’t, they’ll be raising 
up a bunch of spooky young that we’ll never 
be able to catch at selling time.” 

Knowing Dad’s weakness for hunting, I 
doubt that he was as much concerned about 
the possible loss of a turkey hen as with the 
fact that he hadn’t had a chance to line his 
rifle sights on a wild gobbler since the fall 
hunting season. 

At daylight the next morning we lay in am- 
bush for the philandering gobbler between 
two granite boulders that lay on the far side 
of the hill near the barn. At our backs stood 
a thicket of china-ball saplings. Before us was 
open ground, the nearest timber a hundred 
yards away. It was a perfect set-up. Any wild 
gobbler stepping into that clearing was tur- 
key-and-dressing for supper! 

Back at the barn we heard the noisy flopping 
of the tame flock as they quit their roost in 
the mesquite. Dad pulled a turkey caller from 
his pocket and put it to his lips. He’d made 
that caller out of the hollow bone of a wild 
gobbler’s wing and he could talk turkey with 
it to any gobbler on the lookout for romance. 
He called twice, low enticing notes that to me 


seemed too faint ever to be heard beyond the 
clearing. 

But they were. Instantly, an eager yelp, 
hoarse and resonant, came from the woods 
directly in front of us. Either our wild gob- 
bler had chosen a roost close to the new harem 
he’d won in battle or else he’d flown down 
early and was coming to meet the hens. A mo- 
ment later his gobble shattered the morning 
stillness. 

Dad waited patiently. He knew that Long 
Tom, like ali males, prefers to be the aggres- 
sor in a courtship. Dad was being shy, demure, 
playing hard to get. And when he finally 
sucked on his turkey-bone caller again, the 
notes were low and intimate as a lover’s whis- 
per. 

Long Tom’s yelping came from the edge of 
the timber this time. Dad tucked his caller into 
his pocket and eased the barrel of his rifle 
across the top of the boulder. Any second 
now, Long Tom was due to step into the open 
and start going through his routine of strut- 
ting, drumming and gobbling. 

Only he didn’t do it. We waited and waited. 
Full daylight came, and still no gobbler. Dad 
frowned. Had there been a false note in his 
calling ? Or had his timing been bad ? 

He got out his caller and tried again. There 
was no answer. Our eyes searched every foot 
of the clearing. The only live thing we could 
see was a jackrabbit that continued to scratch 
one ear with his hind foot. 

Dad shrugged and got to his feet. Instantly, 

from behind us, came the Put! Tut! Pureet! 
of a startled wild gobbler and the explosive 
sound of wings as he whipped himself into the 
air. 
Dad whirled, swinging his rifle to his shoul- 
der. But he was too late. Long Tom was al- 
ready gone, skimming across the point of the 
hill at brush-top level. 

With half a chance, Dad could have killed 
him in the air. I’ve seen him knock flying tur- 
keys down with that old square-barreled rifle 
he packed. But he didn’t get this one. For 
Long Tom made certain that he kept that 
thicket of china-ball saplings between him and 
danger till he was out of range. 

Nor did we ever get him. We tried to call 
him again. We tried stalking him, hoping to 
catch him off guard when he came to visit our 














domestic flock. In spite of it all, he went right 
on about his business of mating with our tame 
hens. And as Dad predicted, they nested and 
raised a bunch of spooky young too wild to 
handle. 

The morning that one of the hens setting in 
a bamboo briar near the house was due to 
hatch I went out and ran my hand under her 
to see how she was coming along. Instantly, 
two downy poults with wide brown stripes 
down their backs left the nest like blurred 
streaks. They vanished into a patch of short 
grass thirty steps away. 

I went to the grass and searched it dete: 
there were no baby turkeys to be found. I 
stepped away and waited. The mother hen 
started calling. A few moments later, out of 
the grass patch appeared two tiny furtive 
creatures that hesitated a moment, then 
streaked back to the nest almost as quickly as 
they’d left it. 

The mother hen raised both of them, along 
with the rest of her brood. Another raised 
five. They stayed with the tame flock until 
grown, but they always became uneasy at the 
approach of man. They watered only when 
none of the family was around. And when we 
threw grain to the flock, they stood off at a 
distance, preferring to go hungry rather than 
come near. 

At marketing time that fall, we managed to 
trap two of them. But once inside the trap 
they grew so frantic that they nearly beheaded 
themselves in the net wire, trying to escape. 
None of them stayed long after that. Grad- 
ually, they disappeared by one’s and two’s, 
deserting their home roost and daily feed of 
grain to join the wild bunch. 


| ee TOM’S wives, which may number as 
many as eight or ten, know where to hide 
their nests and how to keep them hidden. 
Quite often the spot chosen is so obviously no 
place to hide a nest that nothing ever bothers 
to look there. Last spring there was a wild tur- 
key’s nest about a hundred yards down the 
lane from my home. There are open fields on 
either side. The weeds screening the nest were 
scanty and drouth-shriveled. Cars passed 
within a few feet of it every day. Yet I discov- 
ered it only by chance, catching sight of the 
hen from a ridge a quarter of a mile distant as 
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she crossed the road, headed for water in a 
nearby pond. 

Many times the nesting place is on a rela- 
tively open ridgetop, with just enough short 
brush or weeds to give the mother hen cover 
going to and from it. The eggs, which are a 
dirty white with reddish spots, number from 
ten to twenty-five, and require approximately 
four weeks for incubation. The hen lays them 
one a day. Should an intruder stumble upon 
her while she’s on the nest, she explodes from 
it with such violent wing flopping that she 
often frightens away a creature physically 
able to tear her apart. When she leaves the 
nest for food and water, she often scratches a 
few leaves or bits of trash over the eggs to 
hide them. She varies the routes to and from 
her nest so as not to leave a tell-tale trail a var- 
mint could follow. Let her suspect she is be- 
ing followed to that nest, and the ruses she 
employs to lead the enemy astray verge on 
genius. 

A tame hen with some wild blood in her 
demonstrated this to me while I was still a 
boy. Determined to discover the nest of this 
old lady, I followed her from late noon till 
sundown. I’d spent hours at other times stalk- 
ing her, using all my woodsmanship to stay 
out of sight, yet keep an eye on her till she 
went to her nest. It was no use. Invariably, 
she’d outwit me. 

This time I didn’t bother to keep out of 
sight. When she left the flock, I stayed right 
with her. I told myself that she’d have to go to 
her nest and lay some time that afternoon ; she 
couldn’t just go on carrying that egg around ! 

I was right; she couldn’t. But she made a 
brave effort. Three times before night she 
made a great show of sneaking into a patch of 
bushes or a prickly-pear clump and laying her 
egg. I’d wait till she’d left it, then go look. 
There was no egg there. There was no nest. I 
stayed with her. 

We were half a mile from home when the 
sun went down. That’s when she gave it up as 
a bad job and set out down a cow trail at a 
swinging trot, heading for her nest —I 
thought. 

But, I was wrong. As I trotted along behind 
her, I saw her squat suddenly, deposit her egg 
in the middle of the cow trail, then head for 
the home roost at the same swinging trot! 
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HE day he emerges from his shell, Long 

Tom starts picking up the coarser grains 
of sand which his gizzard will need to help 
grind up his future diet of weed seeds and 
the smaller insects that the scratching mother 
hen turns up. For possibly two weeks, the hen 
leads the poults in their search for food. After 
that, Long Tom and his downy brothers as- 
sume the lead, asking only that the hen keep a 
sharp eye out for foxes, weasels, snakes, 
hawks, wildcats and other predators. One 
sharp warning from the mother is enough; 
the baby turkeys melt from sight with un- 
canny speed. 

At night, young Long Tom’s mother hov- 
ers over him on the ground, usually at the old 
nest site. But by the time he’s the size of a 
quail and feathered out, she flies up to roost in 
some secluded grove of trees and urges Long 
Tom to follow. 

Little Long Tom tries. He tries courage- 
ously and with a desperate fluttering of wings. 
Flight, he finds, is not too difficult ; but direct- 
ing that flight is something else again. Instinct 
tells him that he needs a good, swift take-off 
run to launch himself into the air. But instinct 
is silent on the matter of where to start that 
flight. Unless he’s particularly lucky, he over- 
shoots and undershoots the mark a dishearten- 
ing number of times before he finally reaches 
the safety of that overhanging branch where 
his mother sits. Sometimes he tries to cheat 
and climb the tree trunk, clawing with his feet 
and fluttering wildly. He seldom makes it ; for 
if the tree is slanted enough for him to climb, 
a skunk or weasel could climb it too. There- 
fore, the mother hen would scorn it in the first 
place. In a few nights, however, he learns the 
trick and, while young, sleeps with his head 
hanging down past his feet, his neck so limp 
that it often waves pendulously in the breeze. 

Long Tom likes his roost close to water 
where he can get a drink the first thing in the 
morning and the last thing before he flies up 
at night. 

By the time he is the size of a full-grown 
chicken, Long Tom is literally able to kill his 
own snakes. In his daily search for food, he 
may discover two or three in one day. Eyeing 
the reptile, Long Tom calls the others, and 
they start a slow circle around the snake, 
uttering querulous cries and watching for a 


chance to attack. If Mr. Snake tries to run, a 
beak stabs him from behind. If he coils and 
shows fight, he’s in for it. He can’t watch ail 
the little Toms at once. His strike may be 
swift and his aim deadly, but Long Tom and 
his brothers haven’t been catching grasshop- 
pers all this time without picking up consider- 
able speed and accuracy. Stab by stab, they 
cut him down. It takes a big tough snake to 
withstand the ordeal. 

Grasshoppers are Long Tom’s staff of life 
through the summer and fall, supplemented 
by a wide variety of other insects, weed seeds, 
wild berries and tender grass shoots. If a field 
of small grain, cowpeas, or watermelons is 
handy, he doesn’t consider it a breach of eti- 
quette to help himself. In the winter, it’s 
acorns. Acorns put the shine on his feathers 
and the meat on his bones. In a month’s time 
he will overturn acres of fallen leaves, 
scratching for them. Should the acorn crop 
fail in Long Tom’s neck of the woods, he and 
the rest of the flock will migrate to better 
feeding grounds. They may drift fifteen or 
twenty miles, in spite of the fact that they pre- 
fer to live and die on their home range. How 
do they know where the acorn crop is good? 
You tell me! 

Forced to it, Long Tom can subsist on cedar 
berries and wild onions. But a continued diet 
of this sort makes his flesh a bit rank for a 
palatable Thanksgiving dinner. 


N° and then Long Tom’s daddy chooses 
to range with his offspring until they are 
grown. He helps to direct the poults to the 
best feeding grounds ; he’s an alert and patient 
sentinel. He’ll even hover Long Tom on those 
stormy nights when wild winds and lashing 
rains threaten to dash our young hero to the 
ground and drown him. But if Daddy Long 
Tom hopes through these efforts to instill in 
his offspring a lifetime of parental devotion, 
he’s due for a jolt. 

This jolt comes normally along in the lat- 
ter part of November. Young Long Tom has 
reached maturity now, although he will not 
have attained his full height and weight for 
another couple of years. The nubs he’s been 
growing inside his legs just above the feet 
now take on the aspects of real spurs. His 
beard’s out; there’s a gloss on his feathers. 








Full of hot-blooded youth, stimulated by the 
frosty air, he’s beginning to feel his acorns. 
It’s time that the gobblers and hens parted for 
the winter to rove in separate flocks until the 
spring mating begins. Long Tom and his 
brothers start sizing their old man up. If he 
doesn’t take the hint and leave the flock first, 
they gang him. 

Such a fight I witnessed ore time, hunting 
on the Jeffers Ranch in Mason County, 
Texas. I heard the sound of combat soon after 
leaving our camp at Cedar Springs. It sounded 
like a good place for an avid turkey hunter to 
get a shot. 

The field of battle was an open mesquite 
and prickly-pear flat, hemmed in by brush- 
covered hills. Tall broomweeds grew in the 
open ground. A clump of prickly-pear cov- 
ered my approach. Gun ready, I hunkered 
down behind it and peered between the spiny 
pads. Only the turkeys’ long blue heads 
showed above the broomweeds while the birds 
were on the ground. . 

This wasn’t often. Some twenty young gob- 
blers had ringed one monstrous old bird with 
a beard that looked a foot long. They circled 
him the way they would have circled a snake 
they meant to cut down. They strutted and 
yelped. They drummed and gobbled. And 
forming an outer ring around them were tur- 
key hens, young and old, urging them on with 
high-pitched yelping. Wild with excitement, 
the hens buzzard-hopped and flapped their 
wings crazily. Many of them tried to imitate 
the strutting of the males. Some even tried to 
gobble. The autumn-tinted woods rang with 
their clamor. 

Whenever a young gobbler raked up the 
courage, he flung himself upon the parent 
bird, usually from behind. He drove hard 
with beak and spur. The first thrust, however, 
was invariably his last. Whirling, the old 
gobbler hammered him down with heavy, 
stunning blows of his wing butts. He spurred 
the young upstart in the breast and cut at his 
head and neck with a vicious beak. 

But hardly had he downed one antagonist 
when another was upon him. Once I saw him 
lock necks with a young bird and sling him 
completely over his back, like a wrestler em- 
ploying “‘flying-mare” tactics. The feathers 
flew. 





LONG TOM: THE WILD GOBBLER 
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But it was a losing game from the start. The 
old gobbler could have whipped any three or 
four of the young birds. Possibly half of 
them. But he couldn’t whip them all. The ring 
of beaks and spurs grew tighter. The interval 
between attacks grew shorter. The yelping of 
the hens was hysterical as they called for the 
kill. 

The old gobbler fought valiantly in a fog of 
feathers, but he was tiring fast. The spring 
was gone from his legs now. He was slower to 
meet the attacks. His wing blows lacked the 
stunning power they’d once had. 

Two young gobblers leaped high and drove 
at him, one from each side. They bore him to 
the ground. That’s when he turned tail and 
threw the fight to his sons. He came up from 
under, knocking both young gobblers loose. 
He rushed the inner ring, hammering another 
young bird to the ground with a blow of his 
wing. The outer ring of excited hens broke, 
the birds scattering before him. He hit for the 
hills, traveling at a saddle-horse trot. 

The triumphant youngsters took after him, 
followed by frenzied, crazily hopping hens. 
But they didn’t catch him; they were careful 
not to do that. 

The oak brush had swallowed the racing 
gobblers when I remembered the gun in my 
hands. For once, I’d caught old Long Tom 
off guard—and then I’d been so absorbed with 
the fight that I’d forgotten to shoot! 


T’S WHEN Long Tom turns hermit that he 
becomes the wildest of all wild gobblers. 
This doesn’t happen often; turkeys are gre- 
garious creatures. But now and then, after 
one has been whipped out, he prefers to spend 
the rest of his life in virtual exile. In the 
spring he woos his harem as before. But he re- 
fuses to stay with the hens and the young or 
join the bands of other gobblers when winter 
comes. 

He roosts alone and changes his roosting 
places often. He feeds alone. Depending sole- 
ly upon himself, he takes no chances at any 
time. Wherever he is, you can be certain that 
he had his getaway all figured out before he 
went there. 

Other turkeys roost in bunches, if possible 
in a grove of heavy timber with a canyon wall 
to protect them from cold winter winds. Long 
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Tom, as a hermit, scorns the company and 
scorns the roost. He picks a scrub tree atop 
some high point of land where the ground 
slopes away in two or three directions. He'll 
spend the night there. Let danger approach 
him in the darkness, and he can quit the small 
tree with a minimum of noise and glide 
through the air for a half mile before his 
heavy weight pulls him to the ground. He’s a 
wild one, this old bird, and he leads a lonely, 
solitary life. He also leads a long one. 

A cowboy friend of mine tells about one old 
hermit gobbler that has lived for five years in 
a medium-sized ranch pasture where some- 
times in the fall there are as many as twenty 
hunters on the prowl in one day. 


Today, Long Tom can’t lay claim to the 
pure blood strain he once could. He’s tam- 
pered with the females of too many barnyard 
flocks. But if anything, this infusion of new 
blood has been to his advantage. True, it’s 
faded the blue of his head somewhat and pos- 
sibly shortened the length of his flights. And 
now and then an off-color patch of feathers 
shows among the iridescent hues of his 
bronze cloak. At the same time, he’s a bigger 
bird—by as much as eight or ten pounds, some 
think—stronger, more vigorous. And if new 
blood has dulled his keen sense of caution, no- 
body has detected it yet. He’ll still do to brag 
about when you finally bring him in out of the 
woods. 


A Tree With a Story 


By Boyce House ” 


SR sseniy a tree with a story on the courthouse square in the West 
Texas town of Comanche. When the town was started, many trees 
were cut down; and, as the community grew, more trees fell to make room 
for stores and homes, but this particular oak was not in the way, so it was 


left standing. 


Legend says that one night a war party of Comanches swept down 
upon the town, and a man, fleeing for his life, took refuge in the branches 
of the tree and, with his rifle killed several of the redskins, thereby helping 


to save the settlement. 


Years rolled by, and there were picnics and political speakings in the 
shade of the oak—and sometimes a man’s body was discerned at dawn, 
dangling from a rope made fast to its biggest bough. 

And when progress came, the square was to be paved. So the authori- 


ties declared the tree must go. But when the workmen arrived on the morn- 
ing that the axe was to be swung, someone was there ahead of them. It 
was the settler, no longer a young man, but old and gray, and in his hand 
he held the rifle that had helped to drive the Indians away. He drawled, 
“Boys, this tree saved me once and I’m goin’ to save it now.” 

Well, sir, it was found that the square could be paved without disturb- 
ing that oak and it’s there yet for folks to talk under on pleasant days. 
And in December, it is strung, not with cattle rustlers and hoss thieves, 
but with colored lights, for it is the community Christmas tree. 

The pioneers are gone, and so are the savages, but the old oak is still 
there. Stop and take a look at the tree with the story first time you’re in 
Comanche. 





Two hundred and forty days and nights that poker session 
reigned in the kitchen. The dove of peace came only when the 
irate cook blew the game to smithereens with a six-shooter. 


Poker in the Kitchen 


By Margaret Williams 


know when to stop playing. People still 

talk about the game down on Bill 
Green’s ranch in Mexico that lasted eight 
months, day and night. Except for Luke Huff, 
it might be going yet. 

Luke was not one of the players. He was 
the cook, and the poker game was in his 
kitchen. Four of the cowboys, Shorty McGin- 
nis, Jack Lewdee, Homer Field and Doc 
White caught him at a weak moment, and 
asked if they could use his table. They played 
all that day and night. When Luke had to set 
breakfast, he asked them to break it up. Cir- 
cumstances and the elements were against 
Luke: the fall work was done, the boys were 
idle, and the weather was cold. 

They ignored him. Several more of the 
cowboys came in and joined the game. When 
a player got tired or broke, someone was al- 
ways ready to take his place at the table. If 
a man got hungry enough, he went to the 
stove, filled his plate, and sat at the other end 
of the long table. 

Two of the first players, Jack and Shorty, 
were also the first to run out of money. Jack 
was the horsebreaker for the outfit, and at 
that particular time, he had a new horse, 
Deathwatch, to ride. He propositioned 
Shorty : 

“Tl bet my new Stetson against you 
breakin’ Deathwatch for me.” 

Shorty took him on—and Jack drew to a 
flush. Shorty was no bronc-buster, but he 
rode Deathwatch without mishap. Then he 
borrowed some money and cleaned Jack of 
his new Stetson, his saddle and his chaps. 

More money came in when outsiders 
dropped their bridle reins across the yard 
fence, and joined the game. Nobody knows 


P OKER IS A GOOD GAME—if you 


how much money changed hands during all 
those months, but it was plenty, though a cow- 
boy never made more than $30 a month, those 
days. Luke kept hoping that when one man 
had got all the money, the game would end. 
But he was disappointed. When there was 
no money, they played for anything else. 

A dude stopped overnight at the Green 
Ranch. He said he came down from Denver 
to survey a railroad line. He had heard of 
the eternal poker game, and asked if he might 
sit 1n. 

“Drag up a chair,” invited the boys. Shorty 
had most of the money by this time, so they 
all borrowed from him. New blood created 
new enthusiasm, and nobody ever told wheth- 
er they used fair means or foul, but they 
cleaned the poor surveyor. The first transient 
to sit at this poker table, he was not the last. 
The perpetual poker game became famous 
on both sides of the Border. Mexican line- 
riders, minor outlaws seeking temporary hide- 
out, cowboys and wagon freighters made a 
point of stopping by to take a part in the 
game. That game might have even become 
tiresome, sometimes, except for the new- 
comers, and the reputation that had to be 
maintained ! 

Luke got madder every day, and he had 
plenty of time to reach the boiling point. He 
took the matter up with the boss. “You got 
to get ’em outa there. I can’t do nothin’ fer 
that everlastin’ poker playin’.” 

Green considered. “I can’t fire the whole 
bunch. Keeping cowboys down here in Mexico 
is no cinch. I got to keep them, even if half 
of them are playing poker all the time.” 

“Maybe some of ’em could learn to cook,” 
Luke threatened. 
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“Luke, you can’t quit me!” Green insisted. 

“And why can’t I quit you?” 

“You're the only man I’ve got with sense 
enough to leave poker alone!” 

Disgusted, Luke took to burning up every 
deck of cards he could lay hands on, and he 
hid the kerosene so there would be no light 
for the night players. But that didn’t help, 
because every two weeks one of the cowboys 
went for ranch supplies, herding a pair of 
broncs before a buckboard, twenty miles to a 
trading post that sold both playing cards and 
kerosene. Luke hid the matches they used for 
poker chips. So they used his dried frijole 
beans. 

Old Ike was a prospector who rooted 
around the hills of New Mexico and Arizona, 
hunting silver lodes. When he ran out of 
money, he led his little gray burro, Nellie, 
down to Green’s ranch, crossing the barbed- 
wire fence that marked the International 
Boundary line, just anywhere he chose. There 
he worked a few months at a time, or went 
further south, to impose on his friends at a 
little Mormon colony. 

The day Ike and Nellie came in, things 
were quiet. There were only two men playing 
poker. Ike gave Nellie a loving pat and put 
her up for a bet. 

Nobody wanted Nellie, but a new face at 
the table was good, so the two cowboys dealt 
him in. He won a little at a time, as the day 
wore on, and as each man came in from riding 
and joined the game, he won even more. Then 
his luck became fantastic. Twice, he held four 
aces and a king. 

In a defensive move, Homer suggested that 
they play blackjack, instead of draw. Ike got 
the deal the first time around, and kept it. 

They went back to draw. Ike was dealt 
the Ace, King, Queen and Jack of diamonds, 
and the deuce of spades. He discarded the 
deuce, drew, and got the wild card. When a 
new man joined the game, Ike won all he had, 
and by the time eighteen of them had gone 
broke he had over a thousand dollars. He 


put the pack back on Nellie and returned to 
Arizona. Ike was the least appreciated visitor 
they had, and Luke had a great moment of 
hope that his winning would end the game 
for all time, but even Ike couldn’t stop it. 

Luke was convinced that nothing but warm 
weather and spring branding would get them 
out of his kitchen. On a particularly cold day, 
when eight men were playing, he approached 
the table. In one hand he carried a broom, 
and in the other he held a .45 Colt. “Look, 
boys,” he said, “it is gettin’ pretty dirty around 
here.” 

They all glanced up at him. Someone asked, 
“Dirty around where ?” 

“Around the damned poker table.” Luke 
advanced the broom. “Look back there in the 
corner. Cigarette stubs, burnt matches and 
just plain trash. I aim to clean up in here.” 

Joe muttered, “We ain’t movin’.” They 
went on playing. 

Luke brought the broom closer. “I tell you, 
it ain’t fit to cook in the same room with such 
a mess. One of three things is goin’ to hap- 
pen : you go, the dirt goes, or I go.” 

Nobody answered. 

Luke lost his temper. In a deadly calm 
voice, he said, “I’m goin’ to blast the whole 
top off that table if you don’t get. I’m countin’ 
to three.” 

No one so much as looked up. 

“One...two... three!” 

A streak of fire, a roaring blast, splinter- 
ing wood, and the whole poker game was a 
flash of flying cards, dried beans and cow- 
boys. 

Luke squinted down to make sure the next 
chamber was loaded, and held the gun pointed 
on the men. “Now, blow!” he yelled. “If I 
ever catch another poker game goin’ on 
around here, I'll shoot you instead of the 
table!” 

The men backed out of the kitchen. Luke 
put «wn his pistol, picked up the broom, 
and proceeded to sweep. That erided the poker 


game. 





Colonel W. S. Simkins is a legend 
at the University of Texas Law 
School. Here’s how he got that way. 


Old Simp and his Jackasses 


By Charles S. Potts 


( Simp,” as W. S. SIMKINS, or “Old 
Simp,” as he was affectionately called 
by the students in his classes, was prob- 

ably the most colorful character ever con- 

nected with the School of Law of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. His reign of thirty years began 
in September, 1899, and ended with his death 

in 1929. 

As a cadet in the “Citadel,” an exclusive 
military school of Charleston, South Carolina, 
he is said to have had a part in firing the first 
shot at Fort Sumter in 1861. In the war that 
followed he performed many daring exploits 
and wound up with a Confederate colonelcy. 
During the Reconstruction period, he and his 
older brother, E. J. Simkins, organized the 
Ku Klux Klan in the State of Florida. One 
of his exploits as a Klansman occurred when 
a train loaded with arms was being sent into 
Florida for the use of Negro and carpetbag 
troops in their efforts to suppress the Klan. 
The story goes that the Simkins brothers, with 
a few faithful followers, boarded the train 
en route at a station in Georgia, and broke and 
tossed out of the cars every musket, together 
with the ammunition to go with them. Only 
an empty train arrived at the destination. 

After Reconstruction the brothers went 
west to grow up with the country. They estab- 
lished themselves at Corsicana, where they 
successfully practiced law until the older 
brother, E. J. Simkins, was appointed to the 
Court of Criminal Appeals in 1892. There- 
after Colonel W. S. Simkins practiced law in 
Dallas until his election by the Board of Re- 
gents as professor of law in the summer of 


1899, 


It was during his first year as a professor 
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of law, that a slip of the tongue or a mispro- 
nunciation by Colonel Simkins, coupled with 
the fervid imagination of a senior law student, 
gave the students of the law school the patron 
saint on whom they have poured out their love 
and their loyalty for half a century, and will 
probably continue to pour them for a century 
and a half longer. 

It all came about in this way. The Colonel 
in his course in Equity had occasion to trace 
the origin and development of this branch of 
the law. He explained that in the early cen- 
turies of the Roman Republic, a judge or 
judicial officer, known as the Praetor Ur- 
banus, enforced the written laws and edicts 
upon all persons within the realm. But as trade 
and commerce grew and more and more for- 
eigners visited the growing metropolis, the 
Romans found it desirable to settle disputes 
in which foreigners were involved, by a more 
flexible system of laws, based on the principles 
of natural right that are said to have been 
“written by the finger of God on the hearts of 
men.” For the purpose of administering this 
more universal law the Romans appointed a 
judge known as the Praetor Peregrinus. 

Now, in referring to this official, the Col- 
onel pronounced the word “Peregrinus” as 
though it were spelled Peregrinoos, with the 
accent on the “noos.” The next morning after 
this lecture, when the class assembled, they 
saw on the blackboard a drawing, by Russell 
R. Savage, a member of the class, depicting 
his conception of the “Peregrinoos,” a crea- 
ture like unto which nothing ever existed on 
land or sea. The critter, some three feet long 
and twenty inches tall, had a bushy tail and a 
back as high as a tom cat’s when he prepares 
to do battle for his lady love. His long snout 
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resembled the beak of a stork, but the jaws 
were armed with vicious fangs. On his front 
feet he wore men’s shoes, and the hind feet 
were encased in boxing gloves. 

This nondescript creature, which quickly 
became known as the Peregrinoos, soon ap- 
peared upon the pennants and banners of the 
law classes, and became the battle flag of the 
Lawyers in their fights with their hated rivals, 
the Engineers. Later a grand image of the 
Peregrinoos was made of papier-maché and 
mounted on a heavy pedestal. It was kept in 
the Dean’s office and was only brought out for 
the annual banquet or other state occasions, 
and always under guard. However, on one 
occasion the guard was overpowered, and the 
sacred effigy was borne away in triumph by 
the enemy, and cut to pieces, and the pieces 
distributed as souvenirs. But an even grander 
image was produced and kept locked in a 
bank vault, and even stronger guards attended 
its appearance at the annual banquet. And by 
way of retaliation, the lawyers captured the 
Engineers’ patron saint, Alexander Frederick 
Claire, and had pictures made of him in a 
pigsty. 

The contagion of the name Peregrinoos 
spread. Not only was it applied to the sacred 
effigy, but the Colonel himself did not escape, 
but was often referred to as “Old Peregri- 
noos,” or “Perry,” for short. And the law- 
class yell ran 


Rah, rah, rah—Rah, rah, Roos 
Simpkins, Simpkins—Peregrinoos 
Laws! Laws!! Laws!!! 


Another early incident helped greatly to en- 
dear the Colonel to the sporting element of the 
law school. These enterprising youngsters, 
noticing that the Colonel was usually several 
minutes late coming into the classroom, felt a 
strong urge to put his green-topped desk to 
some appropriate use. Accordingly a small 
knot of them gathered around the desk, and 
the “bones”’ began to roll. Each day the group 
around the desk grew larger and the stakes be- 
came more juicy. To prevent surprise a listen- 
ing post was established, and, when the lecturer 
was heard approaching, the dice and the 
money quickly disappeared, the boys slid into 
their seats, and, by the time the Colonel 
reached his desk, they were all poring over 


their books in righteous “‘studiosity.”” Some- 
times their plan failed to work, but the Col- 
onel never mentioned what he may have seen 
or heard. Nevertheless the goings-on finally 
reached the ears of Dean Townes and the cul- 
prits were summoned for a hearing before the 
faculty. After a few witnesses had been exam- 
ined, the Dean turned to Colonel Simkins and 
asked him a few questions : Had he, on enter- 
ing his classroom on several mornings, noticed 
the boys gathered about his desk? Yes, he had. 
Did he know that some sort of game was be- 
ing played on his desk? Yes, he did. But, he 
added, with a sly wink at the defendants, “I 
thought they were playing tit-tat-too!” The 
hearing got nowhere, but the Colonel’s stock 
experienced a sudden bull market on the cam- 
pus, especially with the “seven-eleven” boys. 

For many years, Colonel Simkins lectured 
to the class in Contracts, a large and rather 
boisterous group of first year students. On one 
occasion the class bell at the noon hour rang 
before the Colonel had finished his lecture. 
When he calmly ignored the bell and went 
right on with his lecture, the boys became rest- 
less and began to shuffle their feet on the floor. 
Still the Colonel ignored them and went on 
more vigorously than ever. Just then a don- 
key, which someone, possibly with malicious 
intent, had tied to a tree near the law building, 
opened up in a voice that could be heard a mile 
away. When the music outside had ceased and 
the uproar inside had partially died down, the 
Colonel shouted, “Get out, you young jack- 
asses! Your brother’s calling you to dinner.” 
Pandemonium broke loose afresh as the boys 
made a rush for the door. 

From that day the first-year law students 
were known as Colonel Simkins’ Jackasses, 
or “J. A.’s” for short, an aroma that still per- 
sists forty years later. 

The Colonel, like most southern-reared 
men of his day, was “addicted to the filthy 
weed.” As he bent low over the desk in his 
office preparing his lectures or the manu- 


_scripts of his many published law books, he 


usually had an unlighted cigar in his mouth— 
destined to perish by flood rather than by fire. 
On one occasion when passing through the 
law building, he came upon three or four 
“young jackasses” idling in a classroom, at an 
off-hour. In the middle of the group he 
noticed a puddle of “ambeer” on the floor. 
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Assuming his fiercest mien he demanded of 
the nearest boy: “Henry, did you spit on the 
floor there?” “No, Colonel,” said Henry 
abashed, “I didn’t do that.” “Frank, did you 
spit on the floor ?” “No, Colonel,” said Frank, 
“T didn’t do it.” “George,” persisted the irate 
Colonel, “did you do that?” Cornered at last, 
George shifted his cud, swallowed hard, and 
said, “Yes, Colonel, I did.” “Then, give me a 
chaw of tobacker,” said the Colonel, as he 
broke into a laugh. George was so greatly re- 
lieved that he felt like giving him the whole 
plug. 

Many interesting stories cluster about the 
Colonel and his 40 H.P. Hupp, a powerful 
car for that day. He named it Old Equity, for 
the reason that he paid for it with the profits 
from his first book, Simkins on Equity. In one 
of his first escapades with Old Equity, the 
Colonel found himself sitting on his neigh- 
bor’s lawn with the rear wall of his own 
garage draped about him. “The brakes didn’t 
hold,” he explained with a sheepish grin. His 
foot had found the accelerator instead of the 
brake-pedal. 

Nothing he ever did seemed to give the Col- 
onel more exhilaration than driving that open 
car at a furious rate with his white hair, which 
he wore down to his shoulders, a la Mark 
Twain or Buffalo Bill, streaming out behind 
him. On one occasion he whizzed down Con- 
gress Avenue and made a short left turn into 
Sixth Street. The traffic cop in the middle of 
the intersection—Austin’s first symptom of 
budding cityhood—blew his whistle furiously 
and demanded that the Colonel back up and 
drive around him. “T’ll come back tomorrow 
and drive around you,” the Colonel shouted 
over his shoulder as he stepped on the accel- 
erator. 

A similar incident occurred in Dallas when 
the Colonel first drove his Hupp to that North 
Texas metropolis, over the 200 miles of nar- 
row, crooked, muddy roads. How many run- 
away teams and wrecked farm wagons he left 
scattered along the way the chroniclers do not 
tell us. But after he reached the city he en- 
joyed the paved streets and the excited pedes- 
trians. The traffic cop at Main and Akard, the 
busiest crossing in the city, sought to halt him. 
“Get out of the way, young man,” shouted the 
Colonel, “or I'll run over you !” The command 


was instantly obeyed, and another life was 
saved by the Colonel’s foresight. 

Some years later, when his very good friend 
from Alaska, Rev. Hudson Stuck, Arch Dean 
of the Yukon, former Dean of St. Matthews’ 
Cathedral in Dallas, came to Austin for a visit, 
the Colonel took him out for a ride in the 
country. His driving was like the driving of 
Jehu. After fifteen minutes of bouncing over 
the boulders in the hills north of the city, the 
Dean asked the Colonel to stop the car. When 
the wheels skidded to a stop, the Dean got out 
of the car and started back toward Austin. 
“Where are you going ?” asked his host. “Col- 
onel Simkins,” said he, “I’ve braved the ter- 
rors of the Alaskan winters, and I’ve con- 
quered Mount McKinley’s twenty thousand 
feet of snow and ice, but I can’t stand your 
driving—I simply can’t take it. I am walking 
back to Austin.” It was only with great diffi- 
culty, and after many promises, that the Col- 
onel was able to get his friend into the car 
again for a more careful journey back to the 
city. Another life was saved—but this time by 
the Dean’s foresight. 

One of the Colonel’s weaknesses was his 
fondness for applause. It was a part of his 
nature. It manifested itself in many ways. His 
late but hurried entry into the classroom, 
with a shake of his long white locks, like the 
leading actor’s entry on the stage, was ex- 
pected to draw a round of applause. It always 
did. The hand clapping that greeted his entry 
in the early days of his service, gradually gave 
way as the years passed to yelling and pound- 
ing of books on desk tops—a momentary up- 
roar that could be heard all over the campus. 

On one occasion the boys decided to play a 
trick on the Colonel. They agreed among 
themselves that his entry at the next class 
should be greeted by complete silence. This 
conspiracy was carried out perfectly. As the 
astonished Colonel took his seat and glanced 
around the room at the solemn faces, he de- 
manded, “‘What’s the matter with you young 
jackasses? Have you lost your voices?” The 
roar of applause that greeted this sally fully 
answered his question. 

Not long afterwards the Colonel proved 
that he too could play tricks. It came about in 
this way: each year when the class reached a 
particular place in his course in Equity, he 
would give them an hour’s written quiz. As 
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the years passed it became common knowledge 
about the school that the questions used were 
always the same. So as the time for the quiz 
drew near the students worked up carefully 
the answers to these questions, and gave little 
attention to the rest of the course. The quiz- 
master, being a conscientious man, called the 
Colonel’s attention to the situation and urged 
him to make a new set of questions, but the 
Colonel said no. On quiz day the students 
were greatly pleased to see the old familiar 
questions. They had visions of the posted 
grade sheet with big fat “A’s” after their 
names. Imagine, then, their chagrin when a 
string of “F’s” appeared where the “A’s” 
should have been. An indignation meeting 
appointed a committee to wait on the Colonel. 
They pointed out to him that they had learned 
that the questions were the same as those of 
the previous year and their answers were sub- 
stantially the same. Then how, they asked, was 
it possible that they had all made “F’s” when 
the previous class had made “‘A’s.” “Oh, yes,” 
said the Colonel, “the questions were the same 
all right, but I have changed the answers on 
you!” They all joined in his infectious laugh- 
ter. The incident was closed, but the “F’s” 
still stood. 

Colone! Simkins was fond of innocent 
sports of all kinds. It was usually a roisterous 
gallery that gathered around the billiard table 
at the University Faculty Club to see “Old 
Simp” and “Suttonius” (Prof. W. S. Sutton) 
struggle for the club championship. The Col- 
onel usually won, and held the championship 
in pool as well as in billiards until advancing 
years dimmed his eyesight and unsteadied 
his hand. 

The Colonel was also an adept at cards. 
John A. Lomax, America’s leading collector 
of ballads, still enjoys telling of their games, 
when he and the Colonel were matched as 
partners against the Colonel’s two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Helen. From time to time the 
Colonel would break into good-natured rail- 
lery at his partner’s stupid plays : “Did anyone 
ever have such a nitwit for a partner! John, 
you might make a good wooden Indian for a 
cigar store, but you'll never know anything 
about cards.” 

Now, Lomax, who served long years first 
as registrar of the University and later as sec- 


retary of the ex-students’ association and edi- 
tor of their monthly magazine The Alcalde, 
became in his day a sort of father confessor 
to all sorts of people in trouble, faculty and 
students alike. President Mezes once called 
him a heart specialist, an expert in smoothing 
out troubled human relations. And such the 
Colonel found him when trouble overtook 
him. Soon after the Colonel had passed his 
four score milestone, the University Regents, 
having no retiring system, reduced both his 
teaching load and his salary, by fifty percent. 
Worse still, the action was taken without any 
notice whatever to the Colonel. Naturally it 
came as a great shock to the old war horse, and 
he turned to his friend Lomax for help and 
comfort. He explained that he had saved little 
or nothing from his salary and that he and his 
daughter would have difficulty in living on the 
stipend left to him. Lomax promised to look 
into the matter and see what, if anything, 
could be done about it. Accordingly, he ar- 
ranged a conference with the Acting Presi- 
dent. He soon saw that he was getting no- 
where, so he played his trump card. He would 
publish in The Alcalde an appeal to the old 
law students who had studied under the Col- 
onel, to send him contributions to a fund to 
enable the Colonel to live out his days in com- 
fort. The President protested, and finally for- 
bade the publication. Thereupon the Editor 
rose up in righteous wrath. He informed the 
President that he was not taking orders from 
the President of the University, that he held 
his position by election of the directors of the 
Ex-Students’ Association, and was respon- 
sible to that body only for what he published 
in The Alcalde. 

The appeal was published. While some 
alumni sent in checks, most of them turned 
loose on the President and Board a storm of 
protest that speedily got the desired result— 
the Board at its next meeting reversed its ac- 
tion and restored the major portion of the sal- 
ary cut. 

Toward the end of his career, when he was 
well up in the eighties, the Colonel had a slight 
heart attack in the classroom. The boys got 
him into a car and drove him directly to his 
home on Rio Grande Street. His daughter, 
Elizabeth, Mrs. Harris Masterson, who was 
his housekeeper and ever-watchful caretaker, 
happened to be away from home at the mo- 
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ment, but Mrs. Campbell, wife of Professor 
Killis Campbell, who lived directly across the 
street, taking in the situation, hurried over to 
render any service she might. When the Col- 
onel saw her, he said, “Get my whiskey, there 
on the closet shelf.” When she brought the 
bottle he turned it up and took a long swig 
with evident relish. A few minutes later the 
doctor, who had been summoned, arrived and, 
after a hasty examination, ordered Mrs. 
Campbell to give the patient a tablespoonful 
of whiskey. Without a word of what had just 
happened she carefully measured out a table- 
spoonful and administered it to the patient, all 
the time wondering whether she had killed 
him. A short time later, after another exami- 
nation, the doctor left, assuring those present 


that the Colonel would be all right, and mar- 
veling at the patient’s speedy response to his 
treatment. 

But it was clear that the Colonel’s strength 
was failing. Finally, in the spring of 1929, as 
the redbud along the creek banks and the blue- 
bonnets on the prairies were adding their lus- 
ter to the “City of the Violet Crown,” the 
grim reaper found the Colonel squarely in 
his path. The next day many an old law grad, 
throughout Texas and the Southwest, found 
a lump in his throat or brushed away a silent 
tear, as he read of the Colonel’s passing. His 
mortal remains lie buried in Greenwood Cem- 
etery, in Dallas, but his colorful life and his 
tender heart have become an enduring tradi- 
tion in the School of Law. 


The Spell 


By Geoffrey Johnson 


HAT is a man to do 
Through April, May, and June, 
If every time he treads 
A magic circle spreads, 
And under spell or rune, 
He stops, bewitched all round 
With floods of bloom and sound ? 


What is a man to do, 


If flute on haunting flute 

Of thrushes call from now 

To the first Eden bough ; 

And, standing still through Time 
He hears the planets rhyme 
That make his music mute? 


What is a man to do 


If everywhere two eyes, 

Half wistful blue and grey 

As twilights are in May, 

Half April-merry, rise 

Between him and the skies ? 

Come, answer when the sun burns low 
Behind the laughing apple-blow : 


What is a man to do? 





If childhood experiences occasionally well up 
in your memory, you'll revel in this whimsical 
account of a child’s home back in Tennessee. 


Back Home in Tennessee 


By Alberta Wilson Constant 


T’S FUNNY how you feel about a house 
I where you've lived a long time. When 

you're little, houses are like caves. You 
just go in and out, and you have your own 
secret life, and the house is only a background. 
Then you get bigger, and maybe you change ; 
but you still have your secret life, and the 
house you live in won't fit into it because it 
never seems important and exciting like other 
people’s houses or things in books. Then you 
go away. 

You can be gone a long time without any- 
thing being different, but one day something 
will happen, and you'll turn around in your 
mind and look back. There it all is, as clear 
as things in summer noon light when the 
shadows are shrunk. Then every little thing, 
like the water stain on the ceiling in the Room 
Across the Hall and the curve of the legs of 
the bird’s-eye maple table, comes back to you. 
They’ve all been memorized; and whether 
you want them or not, they are there, and they 
are a part of you. It’s good to want them. 

It happened to me when I fell in love. I 
wanted to share everything about me. So I 
began to talk about home. The more I talked, 
the more I found to say. All through the 
rooms in that old brick house in Middle Ten- 
nessee I went. The coal scuttles, the hand- 
painted china, the folding bed were all in 
place. I know now that he wasn’t listening. 
Perhaps he was going through his own home, 
room by room. But that didn’t matter. It was 
such a pleasant thing to find I could go back. 

Our house began at the front gate to me— 
really at the horse block. A ditch ran under 
this slab of Tennessee limestone, and the rains 
carried maple leaves and sycamore balls under 
it on rushing yellow waters. To lie on the 
horse block and stare down at the water made 
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you feel dizzy. If you stared long enough, it 
was the Cumberland River and you were on a 
racing steamboat. Sometimes at the end of a 
warm spring rain my sister and I would wade 
in the oozy mud in the bottom of the ditch. 
The mud made a lovely sucking sound. Pig 
wallows, we called it. You could work down 
as far as your knees almost, unless you got 
caught by some of the grown-ups and sent 
into the house for getting your bloomers 
muddy. 

I got caught often because there were three 
people, not counting Mattie, the cook, to look 
after me. Mother and Grandmother and Aunt 
Attie made up our adult household. All three 
being widowed, we were a manless family. 
Attie ran a private school. You will know by 
that, if you know Middle Tennessee, that we 
didn’t have much money. I guess we were 
poor. The nicest thing is that I never knew 
about it till I was grown. 

All the yards had fences. Yards without 
them looked like women without eyebrows. 
Some were iron fences with vicious spikes ; 
others, wooden paling fences painted nice and 
white. Ours was a solid board fence. It was 
whitewashed, but never often enough, and the 
whitewash flaked off and left soft silver gray 
wood that you could dig your fingernails into. 
Our front gate always squeaked. Nobody ever 
tried to stop it till we had a woman roomer 
from Illinois. The second day she lived at our 
house, she marched out with the little can 
from Grandmother’s sewing machine and 
oiled the hinges. Grandmother didn’t like that. 
She said it was no more than you could expect 
from a woman taking a law course. And when 
Grandmother said “woman,” you knew she 
had failed to say “lady” on purpose. 

The walk from the front gate was built of 
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brick. Rain and sun and snow and frost had 
made the bricks humpy so that it was not 
much good for roller skating. Emerald green 
moss, thick and soft as velvet, grew between 
the bricks. I used to dig it out with a black- 
headed pin and set the ridges around a fairy 
flower garden for a border. We had a smooth 
cement walk later, but I never did like it so 
well because I missed the moss. 

We didn’t have much grass. Everybody 
wanted blue grass, but it took lots of hired 
labor for that, because plantain gets into blue 
grass and has to be dug out. My main source 
of income was digging out plantain with a dull 
kitchen knife. I got a penny for five plants 
that came out root and all. The grown folks 
hated plantain, but it had its uses. When it 
went to seed, you could strip the seeds off into 
your hand. Then you put the seeds into bottles 
to be used later for preserves. We made sour- 
grass pickles from the tiny seed pods that 
looked just like minute cucumbers. I remem- 
ber the teeth-edging sourness of them after 
we put them into soda-mint bottles and poured 
weak vinegar over them and set them out in 
the sun to cook. Of course, we ate the sour- 
grass leaves, too, and the heads and leaves of 
pepper grass. 

The shade of four big hackberry trees 
which grew in our yard kept the grass from 
growing. I don’t know how big they really 
were, but to me they seemed as big as the giant 
redwood, with a tunnel cut through it, that 
was pictured in my geography book. Hack- 
berries have a smooth bark with rough ridges, 
which were good to scratch my back against, 
even if Mattie called me a hog for doing it. 

A bed of lilies of the valley graced one side 
of the front door.of our house, and a bed of 
cannas profaned the other. Lilies of the val- 
ley, in name, perfume, and shape, are just 
what a flower should be, but cannas are ugly. 
Our cannas had a border of salvia around 
them, because it was fashionable and we were 
always conventional if we could afford to be. 
Once we got some cannas with yellow and red 
striped blooms. They came from Peter Hen- 
derson’s in Philadelphia. Every year their 
seed catalog came, and it was one of the fam- 
ily jokes that Aunt Attie was in love with the 
courtly, white-haired old gentleman on the 
front cover with his load of dream vegetables 
in a wheelbarrow. The first practical joke I 


ever made all by myself was to cut out that 
picture, frame it in glass with passe-partout 
binding, and give it to Aunt Attie on the 
Christmas tree. 

Grandfather built our hoyse, which meant 
it was pretty new for Middle Tennessee. 
When he came home in ’65 from being a 
surgeon with the Seventh Tennessee, there 
wasn’t much in the town to build with, and so 
he had the clay for the bricks dug out of a clay 
bed in the back lot and burned right there in 
a little kiln. One day he drew a circle with a 
compass on a wet brick and filled it with a geo- 
metrical daisy. When the brick was burned, 
his design came out clearly; and this brick, 
with its face out, was built into the side of the 
house. Later an enclosed sleeping porch was 
built around the side where the brick was, and 
a little closet for nightgowns covered the de- 
sign. One day when playing in the closet, I 
found it. For a long time I kept it as a secret. 
Finally, I made Mother shut her eyes and led 
her into the closet and showed it to her. She 
told me its history. That made it more impor- 
tant; and through it Grandfather, who had 
died long before I was born, became real to 
me. 

He was more appealing than his brothers, 
who, for all their gray uniforms at Confeder- 
ate Reunions and their businesses and posi- 
tions, were musty old men with liver spots. 
Grandfather died before he ever had a chance 
to become musty. After the War, he was the 
town’s leading doctor; but, since he never 
charged an old soldier or the family of an old 
soldier, there wasn’t much money left after he 
was gone. Not that my Grandmother minded. 
She was proud of the way people felt about 
him. And we never talked about money. To 
talk about money was the worst manners in 
the world. We just talked about how good 
Grandfather had been and what a fine soldier ! 

Grandfather put his mark on the hearts of 
his family just as he did on that brick and on 
the house itself. There was one thing we did 
that always seemed strange to other folks. We 
never pulled down the shades in the evening 
after the lamps were lit because once Grand- 
father had said, “Emma, don’t pull the shades 
down. You don’t know what it means to a 
doctor driving along the road at night to pass 
a house and see the lights and the folks mov- 
ing around. Just leave ’em up for me.” We 
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always left ’em up in Tennessee, and now—a 
thousand miles away and three quarters of a 
century later—I still leave ’em up. 

Our house had two stories. It was meant to 
have a front porch and a side porch, but 
money ran out and they were never put on. 
The bricks were a dusty rose color, and the 
mortar in between was too soft for that wet 
climate. So there were cracks across the side 
wall and at the corners, and you could rub 
deep lines into the mortar and make a ladder 
to climb up. 

The gray front door was ornamented by 
one of those breast-shaped door bells with a 
square handle that squalls feebly when it is 
twisted. The Front Hall was square, except 
for a beautiful curve in the wall at the back. 
In winter, this curve held a big black stove, 
trimmed with shiny nickel and sitting on a 
metal mat; but in the summer a bird’s-eye 
maple table, oval in shape, with delicately 
carved, curved legs, took its place. I think that 
table was the first thing I ever considered 
beautiful. An elaborate hand-painted vase, 
which had been one of my Grandmother’s 
wedding presents, stood on it; china oak 
leaves, painted bright gold, branched out all 
around it. One of the leaves was chipped, and 
the chip was kept inside for the time when 
somebody would get around to mending it 
with “that glue.” The vase had been broken 
before I was born, and the chip is still inside 
of it where it sits on my sister’s piano today. 
There was a small silver card tray on the table, 
too, and the elegant engraved calling cards on 
it would grow a little yellow and soiled around 
the edges before they were replaced. 

The wall paper in the Front Hall had a dull 
olive-green stripe that must have been bright 
once—surely nobody would have picked that 
color. The carpet had big scrolls with bright- 
red roses. It had been turned around so often 
that there were no places where the thread of 
the warp and woof did not show through. On 
either side of the front door, before the tiny 
slits of ornamental windows, were a pair of 
heavy black chairs with horsehair covering. 
You could slide right off those chairs, but 
they would prickle through even the heaviest 
woolen bloomers. 

On the left of the hall was Mama’s Room. 
All our rooms had names, and they were 
never changed, except that my sister and I 


said Grandmother’s Room. That was where 
we lived. The wall paper had urns tied with 
blue ribbons and overflowing with pink roses. 
It was the prettiest wall paper I ever saw. 
There were two windows in the room, narrow 
and high, and balky, with sticks on the sills to 
prop them open in the summer. There used to 
be a big fireplace, but it had been walled up 
and a grate put in with a black mantel and a 
sheet of iron for the hearth. The black coal 
scuttle, painted with red roses, stood on the 
hearth; the poker and the tongs leaned un- 
certainly against the side of the mantel, and 
they could scare you to death by sliding down 
in the night. The throat of the chimney was 
lined with shaggy wool of black soot. That 
was bad housekeeping and dangerous to boot, 
but I loved it. Soot is the softest thing in the 
world to touch. Velvet is harsh in comparison. 
And it would catch fire and burn in a pattern 
of moving red-gold sparks for a brief mo- 
ment. My letters to Santa Claus went up that 
chimney, held tight till the last aching moment 
before they soared up in the tugging draft. 

The Morris chair stayed in Grandmother’s 
Room. It would let clear down, and I slept in 
it for a long time. After I grew out of that, 
Aunt Attie, who was only five feet two, would 
sleep in it whenever company took up all the 
beds. There were two splint-bottom, stub-toed 
rockers that had been in the family for a hun- 
dred years. I’d give a lot to have them now. 
There was another chair that was never 
shifted around from room to room. It was 
Grandfather’s big wicker rocker, the seat sag- 
ging, the reeds unraveling. But the main thing 
about it was the maple drop-leaf arm. They 
say that in his last long battle with consump- 
tion Grandfather lived in that chair and 
played solitaire and ate milk and crackers. In 
my day Grandmother sat there and played 
solitaire. Hours without end she rocked and 
dealt. 

Everyone in the family but me played Sol. 
He was as real a figure as Jack the Giant 
Killer or the Wicked Stepmother. I pictured 
him as a squat, heavy man leering across the 
board and grinning when the jack of dia- 
monds or the trey of spades wouldn’t come 
up. We had strict rules about solitaire. You 
couldn’t deal more than once for single turns, 
nor more than three times for triple turns; 
and if you were watching somebody else play, 
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you had to wait until the next card was turned 
before you pointed out an overlooked play. 
I'll never forget the feeling I had when I saw 
a grown person cheating Old Sol. She was 
visiting one of our neighbors, and I heard one 
of the big girls say she was “carrying on” with 
the husband of her hostess. But that never 
seemed so bad to me as slipping the queen of 
clubs out of her honest turn. 

Grandmother played seventeen kinds of 
solitaire, and she played them in rotation and 
kept a running score. Spread Eagle was the 
one she liked best. It took dozens of deals, and 
the layout was so big it wouldn’t go on the 
chair arm but took the Crokinole board with 
the shabby green cord pockets. She didn’t like 
Clock or Cross, and she complained a little 
when it came time to play them ; but she never 
skipped them. 

Looking back, I can remember other old 
ladies up and down the town sitting and play- 
ing solitaire. Somebody has called it the “last 
resort of a vacant mind.” I think, however, it 
brought solace and forgetfulness to Grand- 
mother and Miss Cylla Tolliver and Gauzy 
and Miss Em Davis. They had lived through 
trouble—war, invasion, Reconstruction, Ku 
Klux Klan, childbirth, death, and loneliness. 
The smooth shuffle of the cards, the familiar 
faces of the royal family, the unchanging red 
and black made forgetfulness easier. And Old 
Sol was an opponent who could sometimes be 
beaten—not like the Yankees or Death. 

There was a clock on the mantelpiece. It was 
black marble with pillars on either side of the 
face like those on the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. The place for winding with the 
brass key was spaced so that it looked like a 
tiny, disapproving mouth. When the clock 
was wound on Saturday night, I liked to be 
there and hear the prissy thing complain 
when the spring was tightened. The first time 
I heard the words “female complaint,” I 
thought about that clock face and the be- 
grudging way it sounded. The rest of the man- 
telpiece was a catchall. Things were always 
being put there on their way to some other 
place. The only other permanent resident was 
a china hand-painted candlestick given to us 
by Cousin Kate Kirkpatrick. It had to be kept 
there because she got her feelings hurt very 
easily. 

Over by the window on the Tollivers’ side 


was the dresser. The mirror was all right in 
the middle, but it had a funny wave down the 
side. There was a set of hand-painted china 
that went on the marble top of the dresser. It 
was done with violets and misty lavender 
shadows and bright gold edges. The comb and 
the brush tray had Mother’s initials on them 
in elegant script. They were flanked by a pow- 
der jar that held some slightly gritty pinkish 
chalk and by a box for storing up hair. The 
most trashy thing you could do was to let hair 
stay in the hair receiver till it poked out of the 
round hole in the top. The hair left in the 
brush after the hundred strokes at night went 
into a little cloth bag embroidered “soiled col- 
lars” until enough accumulated to make a 
“rat.” There was a tortoise-shell comb, never 
used but left for company. 

Inside the top drawer in a lidless pasteboard 
box were the combs we really used and an 
assortment of little two-sided fine-toothed 
combs. Mother’s brush was there, too. It was 
the biggest brush I ever saw, heavily bristled 
and with a wooden back. Not only was my 
hair brushed with that, but I was spanked 
with it. I was sometimes spanked with the 
bristly side down, though Mother stoutly de- 
nies that to this day. 

There was a glove box of Chinese black 
and red lacquer at the back of the dresser. 
Miss Lochie Rankin, who had gone to China 
as a missionary, had sent it to Mother. It 
didn’t hold gloves but, instead, white pocket 
handkerchiefs and a stick of orris root, with 
tooth marks on the gnawed ends, for ladies 
used it to sweeten their breath. On the comb 
and brush tray there was a silver buttonhook, 
with a purple glass stone in the top, a nail buf- 
fer with holes worn in the chamois, and a sil- 
ver nail file that was too slick to use for filing. 
But it was kept because it belonged to “the 
set.” A cut-glass perfume bottle sat on the 
window side. I always put it there because the 
sun would make rainbows through the deep 
stars. 

On the other side of the house was the 
Room Across the Hall. Even when you were 
in it, it was still the Room Across the Hall. It 
might have been called the parlor, but it 
wasn’t. It was a cold room, and I never liked 
it. The wall paper was white, with a brown 
pattern that crawled around if you looked at 
it too long. I had scarlet fever in that room, 
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and the sight of the paper made me feel fever- 
ish for years afterwards. The woodwork was 
white, and the mantelpiece was white, and on 
the mantel was a china clock painted with for- 
get-me-nots and lilies of the valley. It never 
ran, but that was not important. Time was not 
a highly thought-of commodity with us. On 
one side of the clock was a three-branched 
gold-colored candlestick, and on the other 
there was a curious, tall, narrow-throated 
pitcher covered with black leather with a 
brass pouring lip and a curly brass handle. It 
was a fake. The pitcher was solid. It stood on 
dolphin feet of brass which I admired, but I 
wondered what it was for. 

There was a cherry-wood chest of drawers 
in there, so old that nobody knew when it had 
come into the family. But the thing that dom- 
inated the room was an heroic-sized painting, 
set on an easel, of “A Yard of Roses.” Maybe 
I ought to make fun of it. But I think it was 
beautiful. 

In one corner was the folding bed. It was 
a massive thing of shiny varnished oak, with a 
glittering mirror inset and a nasty habit of 
folding up unexpectedly. It bent in the middle, 
and so did the people who slept in it—or else 
they didn’t sleep. You can’t fight a folding 
bed. One of the few times I ever remember 
Aunt Attie and my Mother quarreling was 
over that bed. When the man who was later 
to be my stepfather was coming to call, Aunt 
Attie wanted to move the folding bed out of 
the Room Across the Hall because it made the 
place a bedroom, and it wasn’t the thing to re- 
ceive a gentleman in i bedroom. She was de- 
termined to hire a darky and put her own back 
into dragging it out. My Mother won that bat- 
tle, and the bed stayed. But Aunt Attie did not 
approve. 

In all the rooms the cracks under the doors 
were so wide that when I was very little I was 
convinced I could crawl under them if I only 
pushed hard enough. My fingers would go 
under, but my fat palms stuck. It made me 
furious. I kicked my feet on the floor and 
struggled wildly, and then at last I would give 
up and goto sleep on the floor. 

A passage went from the Front Hall to the 
Dining Room, and at one side of the passage 
was a Closet. It was utterly, completely dark, 
and the floor was always covered with over- 
shoes. To go into that place and step on one of 


those squashy, wriggling things was a horror. 
Over the entrance was a heavy green curtain 
of coarse, hairy burlap. If you came out in a 
hurry, it would swathe you in smothering 
folds with a dry, choking smell. I never hid in 
there when we played hide-and-seek in the 
house. I never got over the day my Sister 
came charging out at me screaming, “Raw- 
head and Bloody Bones!” I would not go in 
there willingly today. 

But right across from the closet was a big 
old homemade bookcase. The bottom shelf 
held the books everybody owned and nobody 
read: Shakespeare in microscopic print, four 
volumes of Plutarch’s Lives, The Wandering 
Jew, and several subscription volumes of dif- 
ferent histories of the Confederacy. On the 
upper shelves were the things I read and re- 
read and reread. They were not children’s 
books. I read children’s books after I was 
grown. I did my first reading when I was 
four from Selected Poems by Kipling, and my 
favorite was “The Vampire”—‘“a rag and a 
bone and a hank of hair.” What child wouldn’t 
like that better than the hygienic pap of The 
Bobbsey Twins at God-Knows-Where! 

Not only did I read the books; I played 
with them. It was a heathen practice and 
something I would let no child of mine do, but 
I loved it. On rainy days I took all the books 
out of the case and built a town by setting 
them up teepee-wise. You had to be very par- 
ticular what books went together. The Con- 
federate Heroes, In Ole Virginia, The Clans- 
man, and Father Ryan’s Poems went together. 
The novels of Scott and Dickens went in the 
corner of the Front Hall that corresponded to 
the position of England and Scotland on the 
map in the school atlas. The Idiot (not by 
Dostoievsky, but by John Kendrick Bangs) 
went ’way off by itself. I certainly felt silly 
when I read it after I was half-grown and 
found it was delightfully funny and not at all 
like the half-witted darky who frightened you 
by his gibberish in Devil’s Elbow. A House 
Boat on the Styx and Three Men in a Boat 
were on an imaginary waterway. And the 
fancy gift editions of Harrison Fisher’s 
American Beauties and the Gibson Girls with 
their heavy coiffures and magnificent, creamy 
bosoms were put in Vanderbilt Row and used 
as the characters who played out the game. 

The only book ever taken from me was 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin. My Grandmother burned 
it. What she said to me was so strong and con- 
vincing that I never have finished reading it 
to this day. 

The Dining Room was little and over- 
crowded. We always had compn’y. For a meal 
or a month, it didn’t seem to matter. But how 
those three women ever met the strain of gro- 
cery bills, I don’t know, because, as I said, I 
never knew there was any strain. 

The round oak table with fluted legs was 
never round, for it had leaves in it all the 
time. There was a set of thick, felt-bottomed 
pads that fitted over the table; but years of 
humidity and hot dishes made them stick just 
slightly to the table top so that there was a 
light green fuzz on the varnish. At our house 
the tablecloth stayed on all day. The table was 
crumbed after meals with a silver crumber 
and tray. We had white tablecloths, and so 
did everybody else I ever visited. There were 
huge, slick damask ones, with hand-hemmed 
napkins big enough to cover today’s “break- 
fast nook” ; but those were for special occa- 
sions. For every day there was white cotton 
damask with napkins often cut down from 
worn-out tablecloths. Every place had a nap- 
kin ring, and that was one thing not done in 
sets. Napkin rings were as individual as false 
teeth. Many of them were souvenirs. Mine 
came from the Holy Land and was supposed 
to be made of wood from the Mount of Olives. 
Sometimes I was sure I could detect the olive 
smell. 

The chairs around the table didn’t match, 
either, but that was not by intent. The backs 
were spindly and creaky, and after they were 
varnished they would stick to your dress. The 
sideboard was monstrous. It took up all the 
space along one side of the room; and if your 
chair was on that side, you had to lean toward 
the table when Mattie passed the biscuits. 
Down at the bottom of the sideboard were 
two doors that opened; but a miscellany of 
battered silver chafing dishes, waiters, baking 
dish holders, christening cups, and salt and 
pepper shakers would tumble out in tarnished 
disarray if you opened the doors too quickly. 

The drawers above held the “good silver” 
and the elaborate elegancies accumulated from 
wedding presents—pickle forks, tomato serv- 
ers, cheese scoops, olive forks, mayonnaise 
ladles, pierced sugar sifters, gold tea strain- 


ers, curved baby spoons. Rarely used, pol- 
ished spasmodically—but we would have felt 
shorn without them. And the after-dinner 
coffee spoons! We had three dozen. They 
were kept in a box covered with violet satin in 
which a bottle of perfume had once come. I 
never saw them used, but we knew each of 
the sets. One had come from Cousin Amy 
Avon, who was as ugly as sin, as good as 
gold, and as smart as a whip. The one with the 
gold bowls came from Kent Lee, “an old beau 
of your Mother’s,” who went to the Klondike 
and never returned. The plainest one was 
from the kinfolks who lived out on the Nash- 
ville pike and never forgave Aunt Attie be- 
cause she had not been married by the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian preacher. They didn’t 
come to the wedding. 

At the back of the left-hand drawer, back 
of where the napkins stayed between meals, 
were a couple of dozen thin plain teaspoons, 
tablespoons, and forks. They were too frail to 
use, and the initials of the owners were all but 
forgotten—the scrolled “P’s” and “N’s” and 
“E’s” belonged to kinfolks long since dead. 
But they were sacred, for that was the silver 
that was buried “when the Yankees came.” 
Not by faithful darky retainers—our family 
freed its slaves before the war—but by my 
Grandmother and her sister Maggie, the one 
who died of a broken heart when her sweet- 
heart was killed at Antietam. 

The top of the sideboard was a rainbow of 
cut glass. The punch bowl was a lordly affair, 
but it was always getting full of the oddest 
junk. It was the first place you looked for lost 
things. The cups that went with it were used 
for ambrosia and boiled custard more often 
than for punch. The tall, sparkling pitcher 
was used all summer for iced tea. It was too 
heavy for me to lift. The cruet stand with vin- 
egar, oil, salt, pepper, mustard, and goodness 
knows what else went back and forth from the 
table to the sideboard. Above all this para- 
phernalia, the sideboard still towered up, with 
mirrors and shelves and dust-catching fans of 
dowels. 

There was a cubbyhole of a closet that ran 
under the stairs in the Dining Room, and all 
sorts of unrelated things were shoved into it. 
Grand father’s microscope, which he had used 
at Temple Medical School in Philadelphia, 
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and his box of surgical instruments were 
there. The instruments were vicious-looking 
things, with queer script writing on the 
blades. I thought they were magic marks, but 
they were the name of the German maker. He 
had picked up that box of instruments on a 
battlefield after the Yankees had fled, and had 
used it all his life. He spoke affectionately of 
the unknown owner, for such things were 
scarce in the Reconstruction South. 

People who write in loving reminiscence of 
childhood nearly always speak affectionately 
of the kitchen as a center of family life, but it 
wasn’t like that with us. The kitchen was a 
place to work in and get out of. It was for the 
colored cook and for the ladies of the family 
only when the cook was away or when there 
was a special dish to prepare, like Mother’s 
double-heart cake iced with violets and roses 
or Grandmother’s marvelous Philadelphia 
pudding. Children weren’t allowed “under- 
foot” by Mattie. 

The kitchen was dingy. Pots and black 
metal pans hung along the walls, sooty on the 
bottom because our stove smoked and Mattie 
didn’t scrub them and she was too good a cook 
to antagonize. There were no dainty organdy 
curtains or blooming plants at the window. 
There was an Excelsior stove, a woodbox be- 
side it, and a galvanized scuttle for ashes that 
never got emptied often enough. The fireless 
cooker stood at one end of the room, and at 
the other was a faucet for water, sticking up 
on a slender stem of pipe like a hideous 
mechanical lily. It dripped a little into the pan 
on the zinc-covered table. There was an old 
busted-bottom rocker for Mattie to sit in 
when she shelled peas or when she had a mis- 
ery in her back. 

The kitchen safe with fancy designs 
punched in its tin doors was a forerunner of 
the kitchen cabinet. Our everyday silver, the 
black metal edges showing out from the 
shrinking plate, stayed in the three-compart- 
ment drawer of the safe. No linoleum covered 
the wide boards of the floor, which wasn’t 
scrubbed often enough. In fact, the whole 
thing was dark, dingy, and a little dirty. But 
the food that came out of it—well, that was 
out of this world and should be dealt with 
respectfully. Mattie could give cards and 
spades to the recipe sections of the home mag- 
azines and cook rings around them. And so 


could Grandmother, who could produce a 
wonderful turkey hash when everybody 
thought the bones had gone to the trash heap. 
And so could Mother, who made the most 
beautiful iced cakes I ever saw. There might 
be something in concentrating on the busi- 
ness in hand, which is primarily cooking, and 
not trying to turn a kitchen into an interior 
decorator’s dream. 

Off the kitchen was what we called the 
Packing-Room. It was part pantry and part 
junk storage. The barrel of pecans that Cousin 
Norman Cavitt sent us every year from Texas 
was put there, the hard green pears from the 
old, old tree in the back yard were wrapped 
in newspaper and put in a box there to grow 
soft and yellow. A country ham swung from 
the rafters and maybe a sack or two of surn- 
mer sausage stuffed into canvas. Broken suit- 
boxes were always spilling out things that no- 
body wanted and yet nobody could quite give 
up. Two old dresser trunks with swing-out 
trays held more of the same. Lots of the 
clothes drifted out the back door with the suc- 
cession of cooks that followed Mattie. No- 
body really cared ; we just didn’t want to have 
to talk about it. It was a method of painless 
elimination. 

There was a lower and upper back porch. 
The Upstairs Back Porch was a special place 
because we were forbidden to play there. The 
fancy railing around it was so rickety that it 
would sway a little whenever the fat, pompous 
pigeons landed “plop” on it. But it was a won- 
derful place to play. The best thing was to get 
a bunch of spools and a cake of soap and some 
water and go up there to blow bubbles, and 
let them drift down. 

A door from the Upper Back Porch led into 
the Hall Upstairs. There was only one thing 
in it, a big box couch that held all the past and 
present glory of the family. My Grandmoth- 
er’s white muslin wedding dress—there was 
no satin after the War. My Mother’s white 
satin wedding dress, smocked with pearl 
beads, that was later altered around the in- 
credibly small waistband so that I could wear 
it; and Aunt Attie’s white moiré wedding 
dress, so stiff it could stand alone. Also, a 
gored and stayed cherry satin party dress that 
my Mother would never give up. It was her 
first party dress, and Aunt Attie gave it to her 
from money earned teaching school. The 
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prettiest of all was a white tarlatan with tiny 
green-velvet bows all over it that Aunt Attie 
wore the night Uncle Will proposed to her. 
Great-grandmother’s lace cap was tucked in a 
small box—she was wearing it when she died 
at 113. Spidery, fragile lace and a white man- 
tilla were souvenirs of the years when Aunt 
Attie and Uncle Will lived in Mexico. The 
big, curved, tortoise-shell back comb stayed 
in the same box; it was not Spanish, but it 
had held up Betsey Clay’s hair when she came 
across the Cumberland Gap from Virginia to 
matry my great-great-grandfather. Uncle 
Will’s gold-handled walking cane with insets 
of mother-of-pearl laid its dandified ebony 
length among the feminine fripperies. And, of 
course, there was a box of ostrich plumes— 
long, slender gray ones; thick, curly black 
ones ; four that were rose colored, with brown 
edging. Lord, they were pretty, and I wish I 
had them now. But the moth doth corrupt. 

One end of the Hall Ustairs had been en- 
closed, and served as one of the first bath- 
rooms in town. We’d never have had it if the 
wife of the plumber had not got ambitious and 
wanted to send their child to Aunt Attie’s pri- 
vate school. The tuition provided a long, nar- 
row tub that stood on ball and claw feet, an 
elegant water closet with a chain pull, and a 
wash bowl soon stained yellow by the hard 
limestone water from the drippy faucet. 
The heat in the bathroom came from a port- 
able coal-oil stove. That stove I remember. It 
was like a section of pipe, with a flanged top 
and bottom, and with holes in the top that you 
could close or open with a thumb lever. It 
made the most fascinating pattern of light 
and shadow on the ceiling. The pattern al- 
ways seemed different. I liked to sit on the 
stool till my bottom grew numb and turn the 
lever slowly back and forth. 

In the winter we took a bath in the tub only 
on Saturday nights, because the rest of the 
time it belonged to the roomers ; we had bowl, 
pitcher, and slop-jar sets for use the rest of 
the time. But in the summer we could take 
baths whenever we wanted them, and it was 
fun to lie a long time in cool water and then 
lather up with Pear’s Soap and feel con- 
sciously clean and godly. 

The three bedrooms upstairs were always 
rented in the winter. Our town was filled with 
students who came to the Law School and 


nearly everybody in town “took students.” 
There was no social stigma on it; and, any- 
way, we had to have the money. But it was 
mean of Grandmother to act the way she did. 
She despised the whole idea and would have 
nothing to do with it, so she just withdrew. If 
someone came to look at a room, she would 
look amazed and say we had nothing for rent. 
It was quite a trick to keep her from going to 
the door in the early days of September. After 
the rooms were filled—and they always were 
—she might become quite fond of one or two 
of the students ; but when she did, she treated 
them like guests in her home and by some ra- 
tionalization made them feel the same way. 
The character of those rooms upstairs was 
shaped over and over each term by the men 
who lived in them. There was Dixie, who mar- 
ried the prettiest girl in town. Yakasuma 
Arbe, disowned by his parents because he 
joined the Christian faith, was a lonely, chilly 
little yellow man who brightened up like a 
puppy if you spoke to him. He had a rough 
time of it in that race-conscious section. Mr. 
Batson made a pet of me for a year and then 
shouted at me in impatience once, so that I 
forgot all the nice things he had done and 
never forgave him. Then there was the wo- 
man law student from Illinois. We tried to be 
nice to her, for she seemed lonesome. It took 
a long time to make friends, but finally Aunt 
Attie did it. One night, sitting in Grandmoth- 
er’s Room, the girl burst out about her father 
and how he had said he would pay her tuition 
and expenses in any school in the United 
States as long as she would stay away from 
home. The poor, lonely blond girl already 
had an A.B., was a registered nurse, had grad- 
uated from a school of dentistry, and was now 
going to law school. Years later when I read 
Look Homeward, Angel, the look in her eyes 
glazed over the print. Jefferson Manter was 
the handsomest of all of our roomers. I 
wanted to marry him. When he left, we found 
a bushel basket of whisky bottles in his closet. 
There were dozens and dozens more, and 
we were involved in their love affairs, their 
bar exams, their troubles from home. It was 
exciting. I loved having them come in the fall. 
It was nice, too, knowing that no matter how 
important their troubles seemed at the mo- 
ment, they would go away the first of June. 
It’s a great comfort to have a terminal to 
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worry. So I loved to see them go, for then the 
house was ours again. It was my privilege to 
go to their rooms just after they left, and go 
through the dresser drawers. I could have 
anything I found. Usually it was cast-off ties 
and worn-out underwear, but once I found a 
tie pin with a red stone in it that my Mother 
took away from me and mailed to Alabama. 
That wasn’t fair. 

In the summer the Little Room was mine. 
It was right over the Front Hall, and the hole 
in the ceiling for the stovepipe came through 
the floor and through the summer straw mat- 
ting. Through that hole I would let down an 
Easter egg basket that I got at the Methodist 
Sunday School, and Aunt Attie would fill it 
up with peanut butter and crackers and some- 
times a little bottle of grape juice. Then Annie 
Green and Nancy Bell and I could have a tea 
party. 

I remember well the summer I was six. Ger- 
trude Grandrell came to spend the day. She 
was the best behaved girl in Sunday School. 
She never did anything wrong—or anything 
else. She just sat and looked sleepy. The girls 
didn’t quite like her, for she had a way of 
suddenly catching hold of you with damp, hot 
hands. We were up in the Little Room wait- 
ing for the tea party when she grabbed up the 
Red Fairy Book and laid it over the pipe hole 
and shut the door. Then she caught hold of 
me and began whispering in my ear very fast. 
She had to say it over three or four times be- 
fore I had any idea what she was telling me. It 
was hard for me in a manless household to 
understand the biological aspects of the Facts 
of Life. Maybe because I was scared, maybe 
because I didn’t like her, I just rejected the 
whole thing as something made up and hor- 
rible. That is, I thought I rejected it, but I 
never got over the discovery that she was right 
—quite right. That unpleasant, sweating 
child, so highly approved by my family, is one 
of the few things at home I would like to for- 
get. But you can’t forget any part of it ever. 

The stairs that went down from the Hall 
Upstairs to the Front Hall were narrow and 
dark. To sit on the stairs and watch grown 
people come in to a party was permitted. The 
gentlemen left their coats in Grandmother’s 
Room, but the ladies would swish past me 


with cooing remarks, leaving a smell of violet 
talcum and toilet water. Then they dis- 
appeared into the Room Across the Hall, and 
I would go forlornly upstairs into the Little 
Room and try on all their hats. Sometimes I 
was allowed to come down and help pass re- 
freshments. Once we had a real big party for 
some visiting cousins. The punch bowl was 
filled with regulation party punch: grape 
juice, lemonade, orangeade, cold tea, mara- 
schino cherries. Nobody ever knew who did 
it, but one of the law students spiked the 
punch after everyone had been served once, 
guessing that the family would be too busy to 
taste it again. But I wasn’t too busy. I was 
carrying cups, and I had no concern for 
germs; so I drank all the dregs, left politely 
in the bottom of the cups, because that is 
where the cherries collect. After about the 
fifteenth cup, the floor heaved gently toward 
me as I crossed it, and I lay down in the mid- 
dle of the party and passed out. Dead drunk. 
Mother and Grandmother and Aunt Attie 
were awfully miad ; they were White Ribbon- 
ers. I wasn’t. I felt wonderful. I was the only 
child in my Sunday School class who had ever 
been drunk. 

Houses all over town were like ours. Some 
were bigger and some were smaller; but if 
you ever lived in one, you would know how to 
get around in any of them. You knew that 
they were cold and damp in the winter and 
the transoms stuck, but they were cool in sum- 
mer. You knew that they all held ghosts—a 
Minié ball for a door stop, a brick “office” 
in the yard where gentlemen home from the 
War had practiced their professions and 
watched the world recede. You knew there 
was a silver card tray on the hall table and 
probably a mortgage stuck behind the clock. 
You knew by the different sound of the floors 
which parts of the house were added on for 
children and kinfolks in a time when institu- 
tional care was unthinkable. 

You knew all that, and you loved the house, 
anyway. Their inconveniences were lack of 
material comfort. They never lacked as 
havens of the spirit. They were cold with 
soaked-up Tennessee rain that the slaty coal 
fires could never quite dispel, but they were 
warm with love and hospitality and the flow 
of life. I’m glad I lived in one. Very glad.- 





Family skeletons topple out of closets when a will is con- 
tested in court. And what is more interesting than family 
skeletons? Here are some which will rattle your funnybone. 


Witness Our Hands 


By Jean Holloway 


ago spoke wisely : ““The true index to a 

man’s character is contained in his last 
will and testament.” To know a man’s heart, 
read his will. 

There, stripped of all transitory hypocri- 
sies, bared “in the light of eternity,” is the 
summing-up of a life, the final effort to pro- 
ject a personality beyond the grave. This sol- 
emn statement perhaps affords a more reliable 
clue to a man’s true identity than the more 
common tests of alcohol and poker. 

Unlike the gentle and much-quoted Charles 
Lounsberry, who left to the world “all pic- 
tures that may be seen in the burning wood” 
and “all merry songs to sing with lusty 
voices,” more often than not the average 
human is vindictive in his bequests. The eag- 
erly assembled relatives may hear themselves 
referred to in phrases which would have been 
fighting words, had not the speaker slipped 
away beyond retaliation : 

“To my sister Minnie, whose quarrelsome 
disposition has made the approach of death 
seem welcome...” 

“To my husband, who will be as faithless 
to my memory as he has been to me in life. . .” 

“T intentionally omit my brother Jonathan 
for the reason that he has already stolen from 
me far more than his fair share of my estate.” 

Such uninhibited appraisals of fond rela- 
tives abound in the records of the Probate 
Courts. Wills have evidently provided a 
cathartic safety valve for the repressions im- 
posed by a society based on family ties. So 
that the ghost of many a meek, long-suffering 
soul cries from beyond the grave, “Tit for 
tat!” 

The post-mortem venom of the female is 
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often deadlier than the male. There was the 
wife of a tycoon whose tomcat proclivities 
were notorious. The spirit of illicit adventure 
must likewise have animated his business op- 
erations, for at one time he found it advisable 
to place all of his property in his wife’s name. 
In so doing he put too much faith in the wifely 
submission which had quietly endured his 
neglect and his philanderings. For, dying, she 
calmly left all of his property to her relatives, 
remembering her stricken spouse only in the 
clause, “except the home which I leave to Mr. 
C. during his lifetime, provided he never im- 
proves it,” and the simple explanation : “It has 
been good enough for me to exist in while he 
gave to others who lived in better houses.” 

Equally direct in its explanations, though 
more complex as to psychology, was the will 
of the Englishman who settled in the West. 
Reading between the lines a bit, it is obvious 
that he came to this country under a cloud, a 
remittance man, an outcast from his own peo- 
ple. A new start in a new land, and the black 
sheep redeemed himself, became a wealthy 
cattle baron. Yet, self-respecting, prosperous, 
he could not go back to the land of his birth, 
had he wished. For there was a Spanish sefio- 
rita—and to complete the triangle, still surviv- 
ing, the English wife of his youth. 

He chose the sefiorita and the part of exile 
for the remainder of his days. But the conflict 
left its mark. Revealed in his last testament 
are the bitter wounds of the boy, the healing 
grace of a man’s work in a man’s world, and 
the tranquility of a Darby-and-Joan old age 
with his foreign mate. 

Upon his death a sizable estate was divided 
between his children by the English wife, and 
the half-breed progeny of his common-law 
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marriage. To the former he left the bulk of 
his property, explaining that in conservative 
England “the opportunities to accumulate a 
personal fortune are severely restricted, and 
in addition, the temper of my family and that 
of their mother’s people is such as to destroy 
any spark of initiative they may have inherited 
from me.” To his descendants of mixed blood 
he left little beyond the bar sinister and his 
fond affections, for “having been privileged to 
share with me the gracious love of their 
mother Manuela, and having, I trust, inherited 
or acquired by association and example her 
qualities of industry and fidelity, they will not, 
in this land of free opportunity, be dependent 
upon any heritage of physical assets which I 
might have chosen to bestow upon them.” 

To his heirs at law he left his legal estate. 
To his helpmeet and the children of their love, 
only these expressions of ‘affection and confi- 
dence,—the gifts of his spirit. One wonders. 
Was this the clear-sighted conclusion of a free 
soul sub specie eternitate, or was it merely a 
rationalization of a deathbed surrender to the 
pull of tradition and convention ? 

Another who bared his testamentary moti- 
vations, and washed out the family linen, un- 
hampered by any English reticence, was the 
moonshiner of the Tennessee hills. In list- 
ing the objects of his bounty he came to 
his youngest son who he “never thought 
amounted to much,” until one day when the 
testator having sampled his own products a 
bit freely was engaged in beating his wife. 
With sublime naiveté the mountaineer de- 
scribes the altercation, seeming to feel no need 
to justify his indulgence in such a time-hon- 
ored practice, “My woman was screaming like 
a panther when Jodie came running in and 
went for me with a stick of stove wood.” 

At this point the reader anticipates the con- 
clusion that such unfilial conduct is going to 
result in Jodie’s disinheritance. On the con- 
trary. The moonshiner showed himself when 
sober to possess the judicial temperament. “I 
was right proud of the boy having spunk 
enough to light in to me. I’m not a man to 
stand up to when the mash is working in me. 
Jodie is to get the South forty and my still.” 


ut the family differences revealed in wills 
are trivial compared to the skeletons 
which topple out of closets when the will is 


contested in court. Then, the legatees have 
their innings. Legal jujitsu is a rough and 
tumble sport, with no holds barred, when it’s 
a matter of proving that grandpa was the vic- 
tim of fraud and undue influence, or suffer- 
ing from insane delusions. When a bunch of 
avaricious and disappointed relatives put their 
minds on it they can recall details to blacken 
the memory of a Saint Teresa. And let the 
mortal with an average share of eccentricities 
and lapses from grace beware his family’s 
testimony. 

Even so staid and respectable a character as 
banker McDonald who gave to the University 
of Texas its famous observatory did not come 
off unscathed when his will was read in court. 
The document itself was foolproof and cir- 
cumspect. A bachelor of eighty at the time of 
his death, McDonald left substantial bequests 
to various nieces and nephews, and the residue 
of a million or so to build an astronomical ob- 
servatory. Some of the relatives considered 
their need greater than that of science, and set 
out to prove Uncle Mac was insane to think 
differently. 

Reams of testimony limned his character: 
a rugged individualist who had accumulated 
a fortune by his own industry, maintaining to 
the end various peculiarities of thrift, but like- 
wise the hard-headed sense of a sound busi- 
ness man. The only frivolity in his iron-clad 
conservatism was “a lifelong interest in bot- 
any, plant life and astronomy.” 

Harmless enough hobby, that would seem. 
But the single-mindedness of that one interest 
almost undid his benevolent intentions toward 
its object. Nine days before his death he 
waxed enthusiastic over astronomy. His bar- 
ber reported him as saying that “some day or 
other astronomers would be able to see the 
gates of Heaven, and when we got to that we 
would be able to see who was inside Heaven 
... that would be the next great wonder of the 
world, and it only needed a little money.” 

That, said his relatives, was the ravings of a 
lunatic! 

Attorneys for the university rushed for- 
ward with testimony to prove his serious in- 
terest in education. Some of what they heard 
must have been hard for academicians to swal- 
low. McDonald in his later years had travelled 
in the East observing with a shrewd eye that 
“when rich people died up there they gave 
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their money to the universities,” making them 
better than the local product. He held no high 
regard for the University of Texas, having a 
nephew there who was costing him $1,000 
each year. Some of its departments were a 
farce and should be abolished, in particular 
the law school. 

A graduate of that same law school was on 
the bench when McDonald’s will was contest- 
ed. But, ignoring the slander to his alma ma- 
ter, he refuted the idea that a belief about fu- 
turity or the gates of Heaven could be classed 
as an insane delusion: “This is a subject be- 
yond the ken of mortal men, and in one sense 
of the word ...every individual is laboring 
under a delusion who attempts to solve it.” 

Thus the legal branch of the university rose 
gallantly to the defense of the field of pure 
science. 

Another business man, more agnostic than 
MacDonald, was too shrewd to wait on the 
Day of Judgment for his good deeds to be re- 
warded. While in the prime of life he made his 
will, and bought space in all the local papers 
for its publication. After a few minor per- 
sonal legacies, he left amounts totalling half 
a million to various philanthropic organiza- 
tions. The Chamber of Commerceat once hon- 
ored him with a testimonial dinner, and for 
the rest of his lifetime he enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of being Public-spirited Citizen No. One. 

On the day following his funeral represen- 
tatives from all the charities were waiting on 
his doorstep. But when his lawyer broke the 
seals on his will, it bore a date one day later 
than that of the published document. Revok- 
ing all his charitable bequests, it left his entire 
estate to distant relatives. Incidentally, the in- 
ventory of his assets amounted only to a few 
thousand dollars. Obviously, the old gentle- 
man had sustained heavy losses in his later 
years—at least, the loss of his imagination. 


OLOGRAPHIC wills provide a perpetual 

flow of anecdote—and also of litigation. 
The law, solicitous of the deathbed wishes of 
men remote from civilization (as well as those 
merely allergic to law offices) provides that 
any writing of testamentary character com- 
pletely in a man’s own handwriting and bear- 
ing his signature shall be admitted to probate 
as readily as any formal document subscribed 
before witnesses. Scrawls on the back of blank 


checks have been so dignified. Old love letters, 
memoranda on the flyleaf of a family Bible, 
any handwriting evidencing an intention to 
bequeath, may be construed as a will. And 
though many miscarriages of justice have re- 
sulted from an application of this statute, 
sometimes it seems that the Blind Goddess 
must have taken a benevolent peek from be- 
hind her blindfold at certain holographic 
wills. 

“Cap” Brown was a familiar figure in oil 
boom towns, a swashbuckling opportunist, al- 
ways sure that his next would be a gusher. 
His wife followed the oil play with him, camp- 
ing out beside derricks, sharing the rough life 
of a pumper on leases miles from a cross- 
road’s store. When Cap was past seventy his 
well did come in, deep and rich-flowing. With 
a fortune in his pockets, the gold-diggers 
flocked around. Cap was hard hit by one 
blonde siren, with whom he set up a separate 
menage. But the pace was too fast for the 
doddering driller. With his health failing fast, 
the blonde, her eye on the long pull, insisted 
that he make some provision for her old age. 
In a shaking hand Cap wrote out a will nam- 
ing her his sole heir. 

This gal knew her way around, and prompt- 
ly hiked off to a lawyer to find out if the will 
would hold water. She was assured it was 
legal and binding. But as she studied that weak 
and trembling handwriting, she decided to 
take no chances on the legibility of such a val- 
uable document. Carefully she typed it off, 
guided Cap’s hand on a new signature—and 
threw away his first attempt. 

Of course, the typewritten will was invalid, 
and with Cap’s death the blonde gold-digger 
found her black gold flow stopped. 

A half-and-half will still has the legal mas- 
terminds puzzled. An aging and wealthy phy- 
sician, whose love life followed the same hack- 
neyed pattern as the driller’s, left at his death 
a will which was either as stupid a piece of 
work as an intelligent professional man could 
achieve—or as clever a one. 

Madelyne, his light-of-love, had evidently 
put considerable pressure on him to make her 
his principal legatee. When he died she ap- 
peared at her lawyer’s office with a document 
which she handled as tenderly as the crown 
jewels. She conversed fluently on the subject 
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of holographic wills, boasting that that was 
what she held. 

The lawyer examined the instrument. It 
was a carefully typed sheet from an auditor’s 
report, listing in detail the bank accounts, the 
stocks and bonds, the real estate, in fact all of 
the assets which the doctor had owned. On the 
bottom was written in the man’s crabbed pre- 
scription scrawl, “...to Madelyne Canota, 
and the remainder of my property I wish to go 
to my beloved wife Rachel,” plus the signa- 
ture, “M.D.” 

The lawyer shook his head over the pre- 
scription. Just what had the doctor ordered— 
in the eyes of the law? If the courts should 
construe the list of assets as a mere exhibit 
supplementing a blanket bequest to Madelyne, 
it would not matter that it was typed. On the 
other hand, if they threw out the typed sec- 
tion, the “remainder of his property” willed to 
his wife would automatically become all of his 
property. It was a nice legal question which 
frightened Madelyne into settling for a fourth 
of the estate. Was that—or was it not—what 
the doctor had intended ? 

A holographic will case which reached the 
courts in 1935 has the flavor of a period ro- 
mance of frontier days. Arthur, the hero of 
this tale, is soberly introduced by the Court 
Reporter as having followed Horace Gree- 
ley’s advice in 1890: 


The deceased, a file sawyer and machinist 
by trade, when about 25 years of age left his 
home in Vermont for the West.... He set- 
tled in Upshur County (Texas) where he 
secured work at a sawmill. 


Taking his meals with his employer’s fam- 
ily, Arthur fell in love with their daughter 
Ena. Like Jacob laboring for Rachel, he 
worked seven years for his prospective father- 
in-law. Like Jacob he must not have convinced 
the old man, for he reappears in 1897, a hun- 
dred miles away, working on a threshing 
crew, and in low spirits over the indefinite 
postponement of his marriage. 


My dear Ena, 

I rec’d your most welcome letter yesterday 
evening. ... No, my dear girl, my castles are 
not all going to fall if I can help it. The one 
we laid for September must not fall, you must 


keep that fresh in your memory. ...If there 
should anything happen to me that I would be 
liable to die my body would be sent to Glade- 
water... but I hope and pray that no such 
thing may happen to either of us for I 
wouldn’t give you up....If I should die 
first, I want you to have all I have got, which 
is not much, for I have been working for you 
the past two or three years... 


This lugubrious mood must have passed, 
and Arthur must have made a good crop, for 
the Court Reporter assures us that he and Ena 
soon married, and lived happily ever after. 


Their romance culminated in marriage on 
February 7, 1898, and terminated upon his 
death at the age of 77. 


Though constituting something in the way 
of a record for enduring romance, the mar- 
riage was childless, and Ena was comforted 
in the prospect of a lonely old age only by the 
fact that the seventy-acre piney-woods farm 
to which she had come as a bride was now val- 
uable oil property. 

But with the discovery of oil, Ena was 
promptly discovered by brothers and sisters of 
her dead husband with whom he had had no 
contact since he left Vermont more than forty 
years before. Arthur had left no will, so they 
claimed the oil land as nearest kin. 

Ena, mourning the loss of her beloved—and 
of her wells—took her grief to the attic where 
she brooded over a packet of love letters tied 
in faded blue ribbon. She wept over Arthur’s 
scrawl from the threshing field, “If I die first, 
I want you to have all I have got.” 

Then Ena grimly dried her eyes and set out 
for the courthouse and the County Judge’s 
office. 

Surely when her forty year old love letter 
was solemnly pronounced to be a holographic 
will the spirit of Ephraim Tutt hovered over 
the courtroom, tipping his stovepipe hat to the 
judge! 

It takes an oil boom to sound the reveille 
for an army of unknown heirs. One distracted 
attorney, in a title opinion, thus bemoaned the 
complexities of ownership which were dis- 
covered along with black gold in East Texas: 


In the first place, the field notes of the Span- 
ish Grant do not close. I don’t think it pos- 
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sible to obtain a confirmation grant since the 
last unpleasantness in 1898. In the second 
place, there were 19 heirs of the original 
grantee, and only 3 of them joined in the ex- 
ecution of the conveyance unto the next party 
in this very rusty chain of title, which is a 
major defect in the first place. We might rely 
on limitation here, except that I am reliably 
informed that nobody has succeeded in living 
on this land for a period of two years before 
dying of malnutrition. Laches might help out, 
but anybody who undertakes to buy land 
under a title acquired by laches is setting out 
like the man who set out to carry the cat home 
by the tail—he is going to acquire experience 
that will be of great value to him and never 
grow dim or doubtful... . 

On January 1, 1908, a gentleman who ap- 
pears suddenly out of nowhere by the name of 
Ellis Grettzburg, executes a quit-claim deed, 
containing a general warranty of title [! !] to 
one Peter Parkinson. Parkinson, the prolific 
old billygoat, dies, leaving two wives and 17 
children, the legitimacy of two of them being 
severely contested. I am not being funnier 
than the circumstances indicate. He actually 
left two wives and it appears never to have 
been legally adjudicated who he “done wrong 
by.” Each one of the ladies passed away in the 


Fear of God and the Hope of a Glorious Res- 
urrection, and left a will devising this land to 
her respective brats. A shooting match be- 
tween the two sets of claimants seems to have 
assisted the title slightly by reducing their 
number to six and substituting eleven sets of 
descendants. One of the prevalent causes of 
defect in this title seems to be the amorous 
proclivities and utter disregard of conse- 
quences prevailing in this neighborhood... . 

I would advise you to keep the abstract, if 
you can. It is speaking testimonial to the re- 
sults of notary publics drawing instruments, 
County Clerks who would put a menu on rec- 
ord if a fee was tendered, and jack-legged 
jugheads who pose as lawyers. 

You can buy the land if you wish. There are 
at least five hundred and seventy-three people 
who can give you as good title as your pros- 
pective vendor, not counting the heirs of the 
illegitimate son of Prather Linken, who died 
in the penitentiary in 1889. 


And so it goes. Men write their wills, and 
often unwittingly the record of their lives, 
both possibly to be torn to shreds by those who 
come after. Yet with nothing else sure but this 
and taxes—“Witness Our Hands!” 


Hank's Cogitations 
By Elsie J. Wheeler 


I CHOICE t’ be whar usin’ water’s free, 

An’ folks ain’t jerked fer trompin’ on the grass. 
The loft’s the furdest up /’d keer t’ be. 

Fer noise, frog’s hollerin’ bests whistles’ blas’. 
Hijackers an’ kidnapers don’t use here. 

My Janie shore bestes that May West. 
I don’t can’t stummick likker soft as beer. 

Bet Preacher Jim kin ’bout out-wind thar best. 


Give me a coon hunt, to thar pitcher show ; 

An’ hawg meat, to thar grub fim out a poke. 
Mules, whar thar’s mud bests ary ol’ aut-to. 

We're rich in young-’n’s—ifn we air broke. 
While city fellers riggs us, calls us “hicks,” 

We got ’r druthers: livin’ in the sticks. 





In the Old Judge’s eyes a horseman 
couldn’t be wrong. It took a good horse 
to prove that there are throwbacks. 


Throwback 


By Tommie Gipson 


Judge Cavin. All of them. Even the loaf- 

ers who spent so much time whittling up 
the benches under the trees in the courthouse 
square. Not a one of them would spit tobacco 
juice in front of the judge if they saw him 
coming first. They’d hold it and say a juicy 
“Howdy, Jedge,” mighty respectful, and give 
him plenty of time to get past before forking 
their lips with their spitting fingers. And now 
and then one would ease out of the bunch and 
follow the judge to tell him his troubles and 
ask for an opinion. 

It was the same with the big cowmen. They 
all swore by Judge Cavin. He’d been here 
from the start, shot his share of raiding Co- 
manches, and now owned a ranch and some 
of the best race horses in the country. They 
knew they could trust him; he’d proved it too 
many times. So any time a difference cropped 
up among them that they didn’t figure was 
important enough for a shoot-out, they 
brought it to the old judge for settlement. 

Judge Cavin wasn’t rightly a judge at all; 
he just practiced law. But he’d sit and listen 
to their paw and beller till he figured he had 
the straight of it, then render a decision. And 
it would be just as binding to those cowmen 
as a legal court ruling and they’d abide by it. 
That’s how much faith they had in the old 
judge—and that’s why they called him 
“Judge.” 

So you can see what a jolter it was to the 
town when the judge elected to defend a 
horse thief charged with murder. 

I was with the judge the day he took the 
case. We'd left his big, littered office over the 
National Bank Building and were fixing to 
go out and look at a new stud horse he'd 
bought when Spud Jackson, the gotch-eyed 
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jailer, met us at the door. I could tell Spud 
didn’t think much of what he’d come to say, 
but he worried it out. 

“Jedge,” he said, “there’s a feller over to 
the jailhouse on a murder charge horsin’ to 
see you.” 

The old judge, who’d come from Kentucky 
and always reminded me of magazine pictures 
of old Southern colonels, stiffened his back 
even more and squared his shoulders. 

“Spud,” he said, “I never take a criminal 
case. You know that.” Then, because he’d 
picked me up and started coaching me on 
points of law and horses lately, he added: 
“One can’t touch pitch and keep one’s hands 
clean. Criminal law is no pursuit for a gentle- 
man.” 

“He figgered you’d come, Jedge,” said 
Spud. “It’s that hoss thief Martin Brooms.” 

The old judge stood still a full minute, it 
seemed like, quiet as if he’d just heard the 
rattle of a diamond-back and couldn’t lo- 
cate it. 

I knew who this Martin Brooms was— 
and the town’s general opinion of him. He 
was a drifting horse trader, with something 
about him that reminded me of the shaggy 
wildness of the jug-head ponies he dealt in. 
He’d hit town at fair times and on first Mon- 
days with this rough, short-coupled mustang 
stuff that cowmen had learned made the best 
cow horses—they were sure-footed in the 
roughs, could turn on a dime, and stand the 
gaff on mighty little feed. 

Where Brooms got these ponies nobody 
knew for certain, but there were men about 
town willing to bet the owners weren’t home 
when Brooms made the deal. Some would 
even hint as much to Brooms, but all the sat- 
isfaction they'd get out of him was a cold, 












































hard stare. Brooms kept shut-mouthed, priced 
his horses right, and the cowmen bought them. 
But nobody ever moved over to give him sit- 
ting room on a whittling bench. 

Nobody, that is, except Judge Cavin. 
Brooms and the old judge had cottoned to 
each other from the beginning. It was a blue- 
grass start they had in common. Brooms 
claimed he’d come from Kentucky, too, and 
he could talk thoroughbreds with the judge 
by the hour. And to a lover of thoroughbreds 
like the judge, this must have meant a lot, in a 
country where nobody else knew much about 
them. Even if Brooms did argue with him a 
lot, claiming a thoroughbred wasn’t worth his 
feed here in a country as rough as this. 

“Brooms comes from studbook stock,” the 
old judge told me one day. “I knew some of 
his family back in Kentucky. Of course, he’s 
run a little wild since he hit Texas, but he’s 
got good blood and that’s what counts, Mike. 
You can always depend upon it: good stock 
breeds true, be it horses or men. Always keep 
that in mind, Mike, and you'll never render 
a wrong decision.” 

I guess some of all this was running 
through the old judge’s mind while he stood 
there on the street corner, with me and Spud 
Jackson waiting. Then he reached up and 
shifted his hat on his white head and said, 
“All right, Spud. I'll talk to him.” 

I tagged along to the jail with him; I 
guessed our trip to look at his new stud was 
all off. 

Spud led the way and we stopped outside 
the jailhouse when we saw the snarl of Mar- 
tin Brooms’ black hair showing level with the 
high window sill. His hands gripped the iron 
bars. 

“Martin,” Judge Cavin said, “I’m sorry to 
see you in this situation. I'll do what I can 
to procure you a good lawyer.” 

Brooms must have stood on tiptoe; he 
lifted his black eyes for one look above the 
sill, then lowered himself. “Judge,” he said, 
and his voice sounded like it was coming up 
out of a well. “You know I don’t have a 
Chinaman’s chance in this town unless you 
yourself take the case.” 

The old judge frowned. “But, Martin,” he 
said firmly, “it’s a matter of principle with 
me. I never take this kind of case.” 
“Judge,” Martin said harshly. “You never 
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were a man to pass on a horse without riding 
him nor on a man till he’d had his say. Just 
hear me out. That’s all I’m asking.” 

The old judge studied on that awhile, then 
said to Spud: “Open the door, Spud. Any 
man is due the opportunity to present his 
case.” 

Spud led us through the jail office, un- 
locked a steel door and let the old judge in- 
side the run-around. But when I started to 
follow, Spud gave me a look ; so I waited out- 
side till he’d locked the door again, then fol- 
lowed him around the corner of the jail to 
the woodpile. He started hacking on a cot- 
tonwood log and I went to stacking some of 
the wood that had already been cut. 

“Who's been kilt ?” I wanted to know. 

“Squatter named Gooch,” Spud said. “Kilt 
at the Stacey salt pens on Deer Creek. The 
Gibbons kids was walking to school and found 
him. Shot in the side, with the slug ranging 
down and lodging in a hip bone. Fresh done 
when they found him.” 

““Why’d he want to shoot Gooch?” I asked. 
“A nester wouldn’t have anything worth kill- 
ing him for.” 

“Figger it this a-way,” Spud said. “He’s 
holding one bunch of horses in the pens while 
he brings in another. Aiming to take the whole 
kaboodle out of the country in a high run. 
Here comes Gooch. He sees too much, so he 
gits blowed down.” 

“They found the horses there?” I asked. 

Spud nodded and drove his ax into the cot- 
tonwood log. “Horses from three different 
ranches. Some in the pen, stomping and whis- 
tling at the smell of Gooch’s blood. The rest 
had grazed off apiece, but was snorty and 
jumpy, like they’d been run aplenty.” 

The log broke in two and Spud pitched the 
pieces toward my stack. “Course, a dead 
nester, more or less, don’t amount to noth- 
ing,” he added. “But horse stealing, now, 
that’s a serious proposition in these hills. 
That’s what’ll git his neck stretched for him.” 

I left Spud and went over to the court- 
house steps where a bunch of cowmen and 
hands milled about, talking over the killing. 
They were tallying up the evidence among 
themselves. The slug Doc Brown had taken 
out of Gooch’s hip was a .44 six-shooter bullet 
—they’d weighed it on Bert Hibson’s drug 
store scales to make sure. And the gun 
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Brooms packed was a .44. The Gibbons kids 
had seen a snag of red wool hanging saddle- 
high on a mesquite limb close to Gooch’s body ; 
Brooms was in the habit of wearing a red 
sweater under his brush jacket. And then 
Dub Keets, a Stacey rider, offered to bet good 
money that it was Brooms he’d caught sight 
of that morning crossing the mesquite flat be- 
low Panther Hill. 

“He was riding a ridge-running sorrel with 
a stocking leg and traveling like the dogs was 
after him,” Dub said. Then he set his jaw 
and looked fierce and added : “If I’d a-knowed 
then what I know now, I’d a-reached for my 
Winchester and emptied a saddle. That’s what 
I'd a-done!” 

I saw the judge leave the jail and go inside 
the courthouse. Slats Dobbs yanked his hat 
down across his head at a hell-bent angle and 
allowed that the thing to do was to hang the 
thieving scissorbill before some jackleg law- 
yer threw a wrench into justice! 

Nobody came out and exactly agreed with 
Slats, but everybody looked around at every- 
body else and the next thing I knew, they 
were all moving slow toward the jail, look- 
ing hard-eyed and dangerous. 

I felt the hair crawl on the back of my neck 
and was afraid of what I was fixing to see, 
but I couldn’t make myself leave, either ; too 
afraid I wouldn’t be there when it happened. 

Then behind me, I heard the judge call to 
Spud Jackson over at the jail. “Spud,” he 
said, and his voice was as calm-sounding as 
if he was ordering a new saddle made. “Spud, 
I’ve just informed the sheriff that I’ve been 
retained as attorney by Martin Brooms, and 
warned him that you officials are fully re- 
sponsible for the safety of my client.” 

Spud straightened with an armload of wood 
and stared at the old judge with his mouth 
hanging open; then he hurried inside and 
came back out, buckling on a long-barreled 
six-shooter. 

But I don’t think it was Spud’s gun that 
stopped the crowd in its tracks; I think it 
was the stand the old judge had taken. The 
men turned and stared at him and then stared 
at each other a minute and finally separated 
and drifted off toward town. 

But they didn’t like it. They had too much 
respect for the old judge to take Martin 
Brooms out of jail and hang him, like they’d 
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planned. But they still didn’t like it. It was 
plain all over town in the coming week that 
they felt Judge Cavin had let them down. But 
it was only the school kids who came out in 
the open with it. They’d yell at me: “Hey, 
Mike! Looks like your old partner’s throwed 
in with the horse thieves!” 

Well, I bloodied some noses for that, but 
you can’t whip a whole school of kids every 
day of the week, all by yourself. I finally just 
had to take it and try to keep out of the way 
as much as I could. A couple of times, I went 
up to the judge’s office and knotted myself 
up in his big dusty rocker so the cracked 
leather wouldn’t scratch my legs and tried to 
worm it out of him why he’d taken the case. 
But I didn’t have any luck. He’d just sit there 
among the stacks of his calf-hide bound law 
books and let the cedar-scented air off the hills 
blow through his thick white hair and smile 
at me. 

“Remember what I told you, Mike,” he said 
once. “Good stock breeds true, be it horse or 
man. Always put your faith in good blood, 
Mike.” And that’s all I ever got out of him. 

Well, I remembered that, all right, and I 
remembered, too, how folks had hoorawed 
the old judge about loaning Shad Turner a 
couple of hundred dollars that time, when it 
was common knowledge that Shad was a 
trifling no-account rake. People had come to 
the judge then and told him in a polite way 
that he was just throwing his money down a 
well ; that he’d never get a cent of it back. And 
all Judge Cavin had done was smile and claim 
he wasn’t taking much of a risk, that he’d 
known Shad’s daddy thirty years ago. And 
sure enough, Shad took that money and 
bought himself a saddle rig and got a riding 
job with the Stacey outfit. He paid the judge 
back in no time and hung with his work till 
now he was fixing to buy out a brand of his 
own. 

But all that didn’t help me much. This was 
different. This was horse stealing and mur- 
der, and I didn’t like the stand the judge had 
taken on it nor the way all his friends had 
turned against him. 

They were still against him, too, when the 
trial opened. Judge Raymond Shaeffer sat in 
judgment and just about everybody and his 
dog came to hear the trial. It was a slack sea- 
son anyhow, with most of the fall shearing 
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done and too early yet to seed in the winter 
grain crop. So the farmers from the Llano 
River bottoms were on hand, and all the 
ranchers from the hill pastures. The store- 
keepers hung “Closed” signs on their doors, 
and half the boys in school played hooky. 


HE opening day of the trial, I squeezed 

in with some ninth-graders on a wide 
window ledge; but most of them got tired 
before the jury was selected and went off to 
start a ball game for excitement. Judge Cavin 
was my partner, though, and I stuck with it. 
I was there every morning when the bailiff 
banged for order and still there when the 
sheriff led the jury away for supper. To me, 
the old judge was on trial more than Martin 
Brooms. There were others who felt the same 
way, I guess. 

First witnesses the district attorney put on 
the stand were the Gibbons kids. He made 
them tell how they’d found Gooch’s body and 
where it was and how come them to find the 
piece of red woolen yarn hanging to the mes- 
quite limb. The kids were so scared that the 
jury had to lean out over the rail to hear what 
they said. Except when the little girl sobbed 
out “And his shirt was all bloody!” and set 
up a bawling you could have heard half 
across town. 

Then there were a lot of grown-up wit- 
nesses swearing that the red sweater the dis- 
trict attorney waved over his head belonged 
to Brooms, and Bull Stacey himself telling 
how he’d met the squatter Gooch before day- 
light that morning about a mile from the salt 
pens. 

“Your honor,” Stacey said, “Gooch told 
me he was out after a stray milk cow.” Then 
he looked hard at Brooms and added: “Looks 
like somebody else was out hunting strays, 
too.” 

Bull Stacey owned the biggest ranch in the 
country and it was plain his opinion of 
Brooms packed a lot of weight with the jury. 

Judge Cavin sat quiet and listened and 
didn’t bother to pitch his rope in much. Folks 
got to noticing this, and a lot of whispering 
started making the rounds of the courtroom. 
It was all about the same; they guessed by 
now that the old judge realized he’d bit off 
a bigger chunk of meat than he could chew. 
Likely, he was fixing to throw the case; he 


hadn’t even called on the sheriff for a witness 
yet. 

He did put in once, when they had old Doc 
Brown on the stand. Doc got flustered to death 
at the questioning and turned red in the face 
and spent a lot of time fussing about rigor 
mortis; but the old judge handled him easy 
and got him to state plain that the killing had 
taken place at about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Then he turned Doc right back to the 
prosecution. 

Brooms was getting bothered about the way 
his lawyer held off. You could tell that from 
the way he kept bending his black head and 
whispering to the old judge. But Judge Cavin 
would just shake his head every time and let 
the evidence against Brooms keep piling up. 

Then they started putting men on the stand 
who claimed to have seen Brooms crossing the 
Stacey ranch the evening before and some 
who'd seen him come riding into town the 
day of the killing. That’s when the old judge 
slipped in and went to work. He had a way 
with men like he had with horses; he could 
ease up on them, talking soft, and the next 
minute he’d slip a halter on them and have 
them leading gentle. He’d ask each one the 
same questions: what time did the sun come 
up this time of year, how much land did Bull 
Stacey own, how rough was it, which direc- 
tion and how far out from Junction was it, 
especially the South Pasture where Gooch 
was found dead. 

They all answered him friendly enough, 
but like they thought he was getting childish. 
As if everybody didn’t know that the Stacey 
outfit lay about forty miles out of town, 
plumb the other side of Steamboat Mountain, 
where you had to cross the South Llano a cou- 
ple or three times to reach it. And they ad- 
mitted that the Stacey country was rough as 
the devil, full of deep canyons and blind draws 
and rocky slopes where it took a real horse 
to keep his footing at a walk. They were glad 
to admit all these facts and they kept admit- 
ting things till, time the old judge was through 
with them, they weren’t right sure but what 
the man they’d seen riding through was a boy 
and the horse he rode a bay instead of a 
stocking-legged sorrel. 

That is, all but Dub Keets. Dub was the 
one who claimed to have recognized Martin 
Brooms the morning of the killing, riding 
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hell-for-leather through the mesquite flat be- 
low Panther Hill and in a direction straight 
away from the scene of the crime. Judge Ca- 
vin couldn’t shake Dub on that story. He 
tried, hitting at Dub from every side; but 
Dub just bowed his neck like a mad steer and 
hung with it. He said he’d swear on all the 
Bibles they could stack up that it was Martin 
Brooms he’d sighted. He said that Brooms 
had been mounted on the same stocking-leg- 
ged sorrel that he’d left in Jake Ellison’s 
stable the day they’d arrested him here in 
town. 

That still wasn’t proving beyond a shadow 
of doubt that Martin Brooms had shot the 
squatter Gooch. But Junction folks in those 
days didn’t need that much proof to hang a 
horse thief. While the old judge was still fir- 
ing questions at Dub, the crowd began to 
shift about and murmur. Then the murmur- 
ing swelled to a rumble and then a hoarse 
growl. And suddenly the aisles were full of 
men, the ones behind shoving those in front, 
and the leaders not quite certain yet which 
way to move. Judge Shaeffer’s gavel pounded 
the desk, but you couldn’t hear it for the ugly 
roar of that crowd. 

I knew then that the old judge had lost, 
and it sickened and scared me. 

It scared Brooms, too. I saw his face whiten 
and he jerked to his feet with a wild look in 
his eyes like he was fixing to panic. But the 
old judge reached and caught him by a shoul- 
der and pulled him down, then got up himself. 
He turned and faced them all, standing 
straight and tall and not even nervous. He 
lifted one hand to run it through his roached- 
back white forelock and the other to stop the 
crowd. 

There was a sudden hush, then the old 
judge was saying, “And it please the court, 
the attorney for the defense would like to 
take the stand. As a witness!” 

Just that lifted hand and the cool look in 
his blue eyes held the restless crowd. One by 
one, the men sat back down, looking sort of 
shamed. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” began Judge Ca- 
vin, “I was with the defendant, Martin 
Brooms, in the county clerk’s office on the 
day of the murder.” He waited to let that soak 
in, and I heard men grabbing quick breaths 
all over the courtroom. 


“As Brooms and I left the office,” he went 
on, “I glanced at my watch to ascertain the 
hour. As I did so, the clock of this very court- 
house struck, confirming the time.” 

He stopped again and I thought he’d never 
finish. Then, when there wasn’t even a breath- 
ing sound to be heard, he clinched it. “Gentle- 
men of the jury,” he said, “the time was then 
exactly nine o’clock in the morning.” 

Seemed like it took me a full minute to get 
it. The balance of the crowd and the jury, too 
were about as slow. Then everybody started 
talking at once, telling the man beside him 
what the old judge meant. 

Stacey’s South Pasture was forty, maybe 
forty-five miles from Junction. Of course, as 
the crow flies, it’s only maybe twenty or 
twenty-five miles. But a horsebacker isn’t a 
crow; he can’t just hop across those rock- 
cliff canyons and draws. He’s got to pick a 
break in the walls and go down into them and 
then hunt another break to get out. His horse 
has got to scramble up rock-bench slopes and 
push his way through cedar and shinoak thick 
as a solid wall. It wasn’t possible for a man 
on a horse to cover that much country in two 
hours. 

Yet, according to the old judge, Martin 
Brooms had been in Junction, in the court- 
house, just a little over two hours after Bull 
Stacey had talked to Gooch, still alive! 

That rocked the jury back on its heels. It 
sure did; and everybody in the courtroom, 
too. Of course, it was just the judge’s word 
against Dub Keets’. But old Judge Cavin 
wouldn't lie. Not even the ones who were the 
worst dead-set against him for defending a 
horse thief would accuse him of that. 

And the judge wasn’t leaving any room for 
doubt. He went right ahead with his closing 
argument, filling it to the brim with horse 
talk that we all understood. He repeated the 
race track yarns he’d told dozens of times 
beneath his favorite liveoak on the courthouse 
square. He reeled off the records of Traveller 
and Steeldust, and of a Quarter horse we’d 
all known, Little Joe III, and of the “Billy” 
horses of the Flemings. 

“And yet,” he wound up, “none of these 
immortal steeds could possibly have traversed 
within two hours’ time the rough terrain lying 
between Bull Stacey’s South Pasture and our 
fair city of Junction. Only a mythical animal, 
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a figment of my worthy opponent’s imagina- 
tion, would have been equal to such a feat. 
Gentlemen of the jury, but show me a horse 
such as the Honorable District Attorney 
would have you believe exists, and all my 
lands and all my goods would I gladly give in 
exchange for it. And which of you gentlemen 
would not say the same?” 

When the old judge got wound up like 
that, there was something about the way he 
talked that made you want to shout and pray 
and cry, all at the same time, like some folks 
do listening to the holy-roller preachers. And 
the jury was already convinced; they were 
all men of the saddle and knew the Llano 
River country. They didn’t have to leave their 
seats to give a verdict of “Not Guilty !” 

The crowd shoved up to the front to shake 
hands with Judge Cavin. Some even shook 
hands with Brooms, who looked like he was 
still having a hard time getting enough breath. 
But the old judge brushed aside their con- 
gratulations. 

“My good friends,” he said. “I’m not to 
be congratulated. You miss the point. I was 
not defending a criminal, but an innocent 
man !” 

He lifted his head and looked across the 
crowd straight at me and smiled, like there 
was a big secret between us. I could almost 
hear him saying : “You see, Mike, I’ve proven 
it again. Good stock breeds true.” 

Folks kept hanging around, full of excited 
talk, not wanting to go home. But I was ready 
to get away. J’d heard enough talk to last me 
the rest of my life and if I had to smell those 
courtroom spittoons much longer, I’d be turn- 


ing wrong-side-out. I ran out to hitch up the 
judge’s buggy ; he’d told me he’d take me out 
to see his new stud the day the trial was over. 

And it was out at the ranch the next morn- 
ing when I went down to the stables to feed 
some of the stock that I found a strange mare 
in the second stall. She was a sorrel with a 
stocking-leg, a shaggy little jughead with 
plenty of bottom. And nailed to a scantling 
above her head was a smudged note, addressed 
to the old judge and evidently written with 
the whittled end of a soft-nosed six-shooter 
cartridge. It read: 


“Dear Judge: I don’t have no fee money, 
so I’m leaving you a mare. Maybe this will 
square accounts with us as this here mare is 
the horse you told the court you’d give all you 
got for. 

Hoping you are the same, 
M. Brooms.” 

I ran to the old judge with it and watched 
him read it and saw the veins stand out on his 
forehead and turn purple. And when he was 
done, he just stood and had a long chill, while 
he stared off across the cedar ridges. Finally, 
he took his time and tore the note into a hun- 
dred pieces and threw them away. 

“Mike,” he said quietly, “it would appear 
that even in the best blood strains, there’ll be 
a throwback now and then. Don’t you forget 
that, Mike.” 

He didn’t try to get me not to tell. But I 
didn’t. And he didn’t. And when he died, 
folks were still wondering how come he re- 
tired from practice right after winning that 
big murder case. 


That Breakfast Bell 


By John A. Lomax 


O== night, while I was a guest at the Swenson brothers’ Spur Ranch, 
a cowboy came in about midnight looking for bed and board. They 


took him on. 


He bedded down about twelve-thirty, and the breakfast bell rang at 
four. It was an old Spanish mission bell set on top of a long pole, and it 
jangled vociferously. It would wake the dead. 

When I came in to breakfast, I saw the sleepy cowboy leaning half- 
conscious against the doorjam, rolling a cigarette. “Damn,” he said, “this 
is the shortest time I ever stayed all night in my life.” 





Bossing never was easy. But when tt comes 
to letting yourself in for bossing a univer- 
sity, you'd better read these words of wisdom. 


Pity the Poor President 


By Eugene C. Barker 


R. PRESIDENT: I OFFER con- 

gratulations and sympathy — con- 

gratulations for the attainment of 
an ambition ; you must have wanted this posi- 
tion, else you would not have accepted it— 
sympathy because you wanted it, and because 
also of the difficulties and responsibilities 
which you surely face. 

Your faculty will regard you as a possibly 
necessary evil. “Conservatives,” called so by 
those who disapprove of them, will “view with 
alarm” your painfully conceived programs of 
progress. “Progressives,” called so by them- 
selves, will deplore your dullness of vision. All 
will expect you to find money to promote 
them, and your success in obtaining it will 
affect the degree of resignation with which 
they will reconcile themselves to the shortcom- 
ings of your administration. And however 
philosophically faculty men may come to ac- 
cept inequalities of salaries and honors, the 
attitude of faculty wives will always be an- 
other story. 

One part of your public will be forever urg- 
ing you to make speeches on subjects about 
which you necessarily know little and care 
less. You will be compelled to belong to a 
weekly luncheon club; membership seems to 
be limited by custom to one, so that, happily, 
you need not join them all. Let us hope that 
you have had the forethought to join one be- 
fore you arrived so that you will be spared the 
embarrassment of choosing one and rejecting 
others among the local branches. As leading 
citizen, you will entertain distinguished visi- 
tors who have axes to grind in your vicinity. 
You will faithfully attend college games and 
show yourself at student social gatherings. 
And, naturally, you will co-operate with the 
Chamber of Commerce—of which you must 


be a paying member—in all its plans for the 
improvement of the college and the town. 
These pleasant activities are perquisites of 
your position ; or shall I say responsibilities ? 
You will hardly dare neglect them, however 
much you many want to. 

In a more official capacity, you are expected 
by outsiders to keep the faculty in order, 
meaning silent or innocuous concerning sub- 
jects upon which the public is divided. Non- 
academic people do not concede the holiness 
of “academic freedom,” particularly when its 
virtues are proclaimed by disciples who appear 
to regard the doctrine as a one-way shibboleth 
that endows them with the privilege of talking 
emphatically and dogmatically without re- 
straint of propriety and good taste. Evangel- 
ists of “academic freedom” can sometimes 
give you a great deal of unhappiness. Intrin- 
sically they are not very important because 
few of them really have much to say. You 
would like to ignore them, which is the wisest 
course to take and the last thing they probably 
want, but a part of your public demands action 
—and what can you do? If you beg them to 
moderate their fervor, they invoke upon you 
and your institution, not theirs, the damnation 
proper for those who seek to muzzle free 
speech in violation of the bill of rights. If, 
finally, responding to their challenge, your 
board of directors takes a hand and fires them, 
they don the martyr’s crown with a jaunty air 
and, confident of rectitude, pass on to the A. 
A. U. P. the pleasant duty of dispensing retri- 
bution according to your deserts. 

As president, you are a member of all fac- 
ulties and privileged to preside at their meet- 
ings. Inescapably, you must preside at some, 
appearing always interested and alert, while 
you secretly watch the clock that will even- 
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tually bring temporary relief, and your soul 
writhes with impatience to be free of futile 
words that carry conviction to nobody but the 
speaker. You can think of many ways to 
shorten discussion and increase efficiency ; but 
you are a sacrifice to the “democratic process,” 
which you cannot safely evade or materially 
curtail. 

Spokesmen of a dozen divisions and scores 
of departments will crowd your calendar from 
morning till night, including some Sundays 
and holidays, seeking approval of their “proj- 
ects” and “problems,” and money with which 
to carry them out—“problems” is here in quo- 
tation marks. I have a punning friend who is 
fond of saying that “to the simple all things 
are simple,” but this dictum does not apply to 
education. There are no simple ideas in mod- 
ern education ; all are “problems.” 

Representatives of a huge department 
which had its origin not so long ago as a 
teacher of methods without substantive con- 
tent, will want authority, and money, to add a 
professor, three instructors, and a laboratory 
assistant to measure the immeasurable and 
weigh the imponderable. Their department 
has grown like Jonah’s miraculous gourd— 
and many of their colleagues wish that it might 
suffer the same fate. The avowed object of 
their request is to put into effect a “mandate” 
—‘“‘mandate” also in quotes—laid down by the 
legislature in a law that it did not understand, 
but which it passed under the misinformed 
impression that it was doing something to fur- 
ther “democracy” in education—‘“democracy” 
quoted. If you ask for time to consider, they 
will tell you that delay in allowing them $10,- 
000 from state funds will deprive them of an 
equal amount from a federal gratuity ; hordes 
of eager students who have waited with bated 
breath for your college to install this work 
will have to go elsewhere; your enrollment 
will suffer, and the next legislature, in conse- 
quence, will reduce your appropriation. I shall 
not essay the role of prophet to forecast what 
your decision may be, but in my proper char- 
acter of historian I can say that I have not yet 
seen a public official refuse to spend state 
money unnecessarily in order to obtain an 
equal number of federal dollars to spend in 
the same way. 

At the other extreme, a little department 
staffed by an associate professor and an assist- 


ant feels sure that it can double its enrollment 
by doubling its staff—especially if the subject 
is made compulsory for a degree and the head 
of the department is allowed to offer graduate 
courses. You are asked, therefore, to appoint 
a special committee to study revision of the 
curriculum so as to harmonize local practice 
in this respect with that of the best institu- 
tions. 

Between these extremes, not wholly imag- 
inary, are inter-division and intradepart- 
mental bickerings to arbitrate. Some tangles 
can be resolved by deans and committees, but 
stubborn cases will require presidential atten- 
tion. 

This on-the-campus routine will consume 
much of your time, and you will be tempted to 
wonder whether your faculty is made up of 
grown men and women or of adolescent chil- 
dren. Perhaps you will agree with crusty old 
Josiah Royce’s opinion of his Harvard col- 
leagues that they are a “lousy lot,” but you will 
confide such a sentiment only to your wife— 
and not wisely to her, because some day when 
you are feeling that X, Y, and Z are not such 
bad fellows after all, she will remind you of it 
and intimate that she has feared for some time 
that you were showing signs of premature 
senility. But, even at their worst, there is 
always this to remember: that in spite of the 
cantankerousness of its individual members, a 
college faculty is the nearest approach to a 
perpetual motion machine that has ever been 
developed in the field of human co-operation. 
Nearly every department wants to become the 
best in the school, and only the emolient of 
presidential authority is needed to moderate 
unwholesome competition and enable all to 
work efficiently, as they really want to do. Of 
course, it would be ungracious to remind you 
on this happy occasion that, such as it may be, 
one of the two essential elements in any school 
is the faculty, and that the president is not the 
other. 

It is in the discharge of your off-the-campus 
obligations, however, that you have my deep- 
est sympathy. You will have to attend confer- 
ences of fellow-presidents and “administra- 
tors” and talk and (worse than that) hear 
them talk about the wonders of adult educa- 
tion, the function of graduate work in a post- 
war “democracy”—“democracy” quoted—the 
necessity for student classification and guid- 
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ance, the junior college movement, and what- 
ever else is absorbing the temporary yearning 
of the speakers to make a better world. It 
really makes little difference what you say 
about these subjects. Before the debate is 
ended, the “leaders” of the profession will be 
in full cry after another list of panaceas. The 
manner of your saying, however, is very im- 
portant. Never allow innate honesty to betray 
you into an effort to express your thoughts in 
comprehensible language. There is a jargon to 
be used in such meetings, and a style of unctu- 
ous profundity, both designed to conceal plati- 
tudes and puzzle simple souls, who really are, 
perhaps, as we have heard from a high author- 
ity, “too damned dumb to understand.” Im- 
pious scoffers may jeer that there is nothing 
there to understand, but be not misled by such 
sacrilege ; perseverance and sedulous cultiva- 
tion of appropriate style and vocabulary can 
make any man an educational “leader.” Un- 
fortunately, you cannot devote all your time 
to mastering the art of verbal confusion, but 
it cannot have escaped your observation that 
very respectable standing in the lower ranks 
of leadership can be attained by pay aphrasing 
the obscurities of others. In the last resort, 
there are “ghost writers.” 

But the most disturbing obligation of your 
office is that of getting appropriations from 
the legislature—successively larger appropri- 
ations for each biennium. The thing is like a 
nightmare that rides your sleeping and wak- 
ing. You will spend days and nights, or such 
time as you can give to the task, in collecting 
and discreetly editing statistics to show the 
shockingly low rank of Texas, compared with 
other states, in expenditures for technological 
colleges. Perhaps you will prove—certainly 
you will try to—that cost per student is lower 
at your school than in any other respectable 
college of similar importance in the United 
States. You will expound your figures to a 
joint session of the appropriation committees : 
you will draft influential alumni and powerful 
citizens of West Texas to enlighten indivi- 
dual senators and representatives; and then 
you will hang on the telephone in a fever of 
suspense until the report of the conference 
committee is adopted and the session is ad- 
journed. Thank God! Now, if the governor 
will only sign the bill! Finally the agony is 
over. You got less than you asked for, pos- 


sibly less than you needed, but more than you 
expected. (Legislative practice makes liars of 
us all.) Now you can breathe freely. But not 
for long. Another legislature meets in two 
years, and your cruel task, like the horrid la- 
bor of Sisyphus, must be done again. 


HAVE known a good many presidents, have 

respected most of them, greatly admired 
some, and pitied them all. 

If you are expecting me now to lay down 
some master-plan distilled from the wisdom 
and experience of unresponsibility, you may 
relax, Mr. President, I have no plan. The 
truth is, I.am sick of plans. And sick also of 
planners who anoint themselves with the 
magic oil of “leadership” and undertake to 
regenerate men and women by prescription. 
“Leadership”—I hate the word—is an intoxi- 
cating brew concocted from the presumption 
of the leaders that they are repositories of di- 
vine inspiration. It would lose its potency if 
people were allowed to reflect that their grand- 
parents did a very good job for America by 
attending to their own business and thinking 
for themselves. Since I belong to that ancient 
era, I claim the privilege of reminiscence to 
show that a good deal of progress was made 
in our not distant past without benefit of a 
superior plan. 

In the early eighties, when my memory of 
East Texas faintly begins, most country 
homes were log houses of two, three, or four 
rooms, or two-room shacks built of lumber. 
John Winthrop described such houses in Mas- 
sachusetts three hundred years ago, and two 
hundred years ago George Washington was 
recording in his diary his determination to 
sleep in the open thereafter rather than expose 
himself to the “varmints” that he encountered 
in the loft of a similar cabin in the mountains 
of Virginia. Furniture was generally home- 
made or manufactured at the Huntsville peni- 
tentiary. Kerosene lamps and pine knots gave 
the prevailing illumination, but home-moulded 
candles were not uncommon. Water was car- 
ried in wooden buckets from a neighboring 
spring or drawn from a well by windlass or 
pulley. I doubt if there was a bathroom in all 
rural East Texas. Sulphur matches were used 
sparingly to kindle fires, but paper spills were 
less expensive for lighting lamps and candles, 
and live coals were sometimes carried from 
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house to house to relight a fire carelessly 
allowed to go out. Railroads connected a few 
villages, but most people traveled by horse- 
back or wagon. One of my most vivid recollec- 
tions is of neighborhood families loading all 
their possessions into covered wagons now 
and then and moving to West Texas—the 
West being then for most of them somewhere 
in the vicinity of Lampasas, Brownwood, and 
Coleman. The first school that I attended was 
taught in a one-room shack by a young man 
who had received some training at the “Hunts- 
ville Normal.” I lived then in a town composed 
of a railroad station, a water tank, one store, a 
saloon—called a grocery—and two or three 
little houses; and I walked the railroad ties 
two and a half miles to the school house in the 
country. A violent stretch of imagination 
might identify it as a forerunner of the con- 
solidated rural school, but there was no bus 
delivery for the pupils. 

At the time when these recollections of East 
Texas began, settlers were already penetrat- 
ing the real West Texas. Railroads reached 
Abilene and Albany in 1880-81 and emigrants 
preceded and followed construction. The 
drouth of 1886 drove some of them back east- 
ward; but sturdier souls hung on. They knew 
that it was terribly dry, but did not realize that 
they were in the middle of the “dust bowl.” 
Even those who “resettled” themselves were 
not licked. I first heard from Professor Hol- 
den, I think, the story of the man who took ad- 
vantage of a nodding customer and deeded 
him two sections of land for the stipulated 
price of one. Even a frontier editor, usually 
the last to admit that his country was inferior 
to paradise, could appreciate the grim humor 
of an inscription tacked on the door of an 
abandoned cabin: “250 miles to the nearest 
post office, 100 miles to wood, 20 miles to 
water ; 6 inches to hell. God bless our home! 
Gone to live with the wife’s folks.” This story, 
too, is from one of Professor Holden’s books. 
The only aid these people asked of the federal 
government when the rains came was money 
with which to buy seed. S. W. T. Lanham, 
representing a western district, introduced a 
bill proposing $50,000 for that purpose ; Con- 
gress reduced the amount to $10,000; and 
President Cleveland vetoed that for the quaint 
reason that he thought it unconstitutional. 
What pluck and individual enterprise and a 
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certain amount of intermittent co-operative 
effort did for West Texas in the next fifty 
years—indeed for all Texas—can be realized 
by anyone who chooses to contrast what he 
sees with the picture that I have sketched. 

All this by way of suggestion that progress 
and social well-being have not been the handi- 
work of professional planning in the past ; and 
I doubt that they will be much increased by 
such planning in the future—certainly not if 
we count freedom and decent independence a 
part of well-being. Civilization, as I see it, 
grew by individual industry, competition, 
compromise, and opportune co-operation ; and 
it is much too complex to be directed by a blue- 
print. I can derive no hope from planners who 
proclaim in quick succession that America 
must feed the world, that farmers must limit 
production to keep up the “price structure,” 
that cattlemen must reduce their herds to fit 
limited feed, and that meat must be rationed to 
prevent over-consumption. Nor am I yet con- 
vinced that frugality is a crime or that waste 
promotes prosperity. I would not have you be- 
lieve that I think whatever was was right or 
that all change is fatal. But I have observed a 
great deal of disturbing motion result in 
mighty little improvement. 


B ut I must drag this monologue back to the 
academic atmosphere. My catalogue of 
the essentials of successful administration is 
short—and note well that it is not a plan. 

First is the maintenance of harmonious, co- 
operative relations between president and fac- 
ulty. If I have seemed to poke fun at faculty 
idiosyncracies, most faculty people, neverthe- 
less, are simple, honest souls—some, contrary 
to comic strip repute, with a great deal of com- 
mon sense. Without the cordial support of 
most of them and the respect of all, a presi- 
dent can hardly succeed. Like other people, 
they respond to candor and like to play with 
all the cards on the table. I should try to en- 
courage good teaching and a reasonable 
amount of productive activity among the 
scholars of the faculty. It can be done by giv- 
ing them the needful library and laboratory 
equipment and relieving them of unnecessary 
interruptions and distractions. 

Second, I think that president and directors, 
regents, or whatever the title is, must work to- 
gether in mutual confidence and respect. 
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Neither can wisely lay down policies to the 
disregard of the other. The president, as the 
administrative expert, keeps the directors in- 
formed of educational needs and practice and 
makes recommendations; but in the end the 
directors have the indisputable legal right, and 
possibly the moral obligation, to make the de- 
cisions jointly. Their most important duty, I 
am inclined to think, is to establish an atmos- 
phere of personal security and proper inde- 
pendence for the faculty. I think that every 
school that is old enough—and this one is— 
ought to have some of its own alumni on its 
governing board, and I should like to see out- 
going members petition the governor to re- 
place themselves with a certain proportion of 
alumni members. 

Third, I should try to strengthen existing 
departments and divisions before dividing my 
resources by establishing new ones. Growth 
by addition looms large in a statistical report 
but is hardly a safe measure for healthful de- 
velopment. 

Fourth, and last, in my short catalogue of 
essentials, I would discourage tampering with 
degree requirements and curriculum; not be- 
cause they are now perfect, but because, in the 
light of experience, nearly every change in the 
last forty years seems to me to have made 
them weaker. A strong college of arts and sci- 
ences is fundamental in a scheme of sound 
general education, anc yet it has everywhere 
lost its integrity and become hardly more than 
a service shop for professional schools and 
colleges. Historically, its deterioration has 
grown out of a progressive series of fallacies. 
Some fifty years ago President Eliot of Har- 
vard, a name to conjure with then but aston- 
ishingly dead now, mounted a hobby and rode 
it furiously, crying the educational virtues of 
free election. Professional educationists, call- 
ing themselves pedagogists then, put their own 
brand of lunacy on Dr. Eliot’s nag and began 
asserting that all subjects were of equal edu- 
cational value if studied with equal labor. 
Though nobody really believed them—and 
they did not believe themselves very long— 
they hypnotized enough recruits to vote out 
the rather solid requirements of the B.A. de- 
gree and substitute a curriculum that enabled 
them to clothe their vagaries about the demo- 
cratic equality of all types of learning with the 
aristocratic prestige of the ancient A.B. Since 


then the college of arts has traveled in a wil- 
derness without compass or guide, yielding to 
every varying wind of vocationalism and fal- 
lacy of educational theory. In the effort to re- 
gain its soul, it is trying now to establish its 
own B.A., training for “general culture”— 
whatever that may be—but I am none too 
hopeful of the prospect. My own preference 
would be to establish a number of parallel 
channels leading to the degree, each with a 
rather rigid prescription of requirements de- 
signed to give students a good deal of knowl- 
edge about the subjects of their choice and 
abandoning the effort to show them samples 
of the whole curriculum. 

There are a number of attitudes and condi- 
tions that I would like to change. For example, 
in my own field, I would like to revive an old 
axiom of historical criticism that citation of 
two or more authorities attesting the same 
error does not establish a fact. I would like to 
see English departments introduce freshmen 
and sophomores to long established classics in 
English and American literature instead of 
anthologies of pathological tracts. And I wish 
that some of my colleagues in economics 
would test their theories by standards of com- 
monsense and self-experience before an- 
nouncing them with the dogmatic emphasis of 
divine assurance. I imagine they would be less 
annoying if we could know what they mean. 
One, under pressure, assured me the other day 
that I need not sell all I had and give to the 
poor ; his denunciation of the suicidal sinful- 
ness of saving did not include such savings as 
he and I could lay by for a little jam to sweet- 
en the sour bread promised by social security. 
It was a perfectly sincere explanation, but it 
strengthened a half cynical suspicion of mine 
that too many academic reformers expect the 
bills to be paid from the income brackets above 
their own. We need a national Socrates to help 
us clarify our ideas and express them with 
precision. 

You will observe that I have said nothing 
about the students who, with the faculty, are 
indispensable elements in any school. I can ex- 
plain the reason why by a delicious bit of 
Negro humor (old style) in the stage version 
of “The Green Pastures.” It occurs in a little 
exchange between Gabriel and the Lord. Very 
much perturbed by the wickedness of His peo- 
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ple, the Lord musingly asks Gabriel, “What 
would you do?” To which Gabriel mutters the 
rather contemptuous reply: “ ’Tain’t none of 
my business.” Startled into alertness by his 
flippancy, the Lord asks him to repeat and 
he comes back in a very humble tone: “Lord, 
I don’t rightly know.” And that describes me: 
’Tain’t my business, and I don’t rightly know.” 
They seem devilishly clever and wholly irrev- 
erent, but those I meet in my classes are amaz- 
ingly respectful and long-suffering, and those 
with whom I maintain connections seem to 
become sturdy citizens. In the meantime, you 
and I, happily, can leave them to the deans 
with a recommendation for mercy. Deans, to 
save their own sanity, seem to have filed all 
the answers, so that, when question 417 comes 
up, they have only to touch a button and the 
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Homeland 
By Siddie Joe Johnson 


HERE is no shame in this—to know your heart 
Split by a plowshare on a blackland farm, 
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appropriate answer pops out. It is a marvelous 
administrative invention, but I wish them to 
remember that human beings were made be- 
fore machines and are sometimes more impor- 
tant. 

And now, Mr. President, I leave you to 
your truly sobering responsibilities. You and 
I know that I have dropped no word of wis- 
dom here to guide you to success. Honesty and 
candor and consciousness of human fallibility 
—even one’s own—are useful aids ; but every 
man must be his own navigator on a voyage 
such as yours. Sir, I wish you none but happy 
landings in all your ports of call. 





“Pity the Poor President” is an address made by 
Dr. E. C. Barker at the inauguration of Dr. William 
M. Whyburn as President of Texas Technological 
College, September 30, 1944. 


Just as the earth is split—just as the gulls 


Wheel and divide before the relentless prow. 


Hold one land’s moon above all crescent others, 


If that same moon came to you in the night 
Of youth and helped discover loveliness 


In thorn and bough unloved before that hour. 


It may be skies are softer over earth 


You know. Cry that earth’s honor then. Cry loud 
And praise the region of the heart’s abode 


And tell how other men may wander there. 












When hound dogs and hunting get into a 
man’s blood, he’s lost. But when they run 
their victims right into romance, that’s . .’. 


Hound Dog Men Are Born 


By Fred Gipson 


WAS ANXIOUS to get on with our 
I wolf hunt the minute we hit Uncle 

Dewey’s camp shack on Bull Head. But 
Uncle Dewey, he kept piddling around, pitch- 
ing on his saddle gear or going off to the 
spring for a drink of water or twisting up 
little chickenbill cigarettes which he’d smoke 
while he stood and stared off through the 
blackjack oaks. 

That wasn’t like Uncle Dewey. He wasn’t 
a natural worrier. He was a black-haired, 
blue-eyed, skimpy little man with the biggest 
kind of a laugh. Most of the time he was 
spinning you a long-winded funny yarn that 
might be true or might not—you never could 
tell. But sober as he was now, it was plain he 
had something on his mind. 

He had me bothered. It had taken hard 
pestering all fall to get him in a notion of tak- 
ing me on a wolf hunt. He’d kept trying to 
scare me off. 

“Now, Bud,” he’d say, “this wolf-running 
at night ain’t no picnic. It’s like riding a cy- 
clone with the bridle off. You're liable to 
wind up with an eyeball gone or a neck 
broke.” 

Which just whetted my appetite. It takes 
more than scare-talk to stop a rusty-footed 
farm kid who’s done made up his mind to 
be a top-notch saddle hand and maybe a wild- 
horse rider, to boot. Especially one that’s 
picked cotton all fall to pay for his first 
bench-made boots. I had to go, after that. I 
had to show Uncle Dewey I could stand the 
gaff. 

But now, after he’d already agreed to take 
me, I was scared Uncle Dewey was maybe 
wishing he hadn't. 

“Tell you what, Bud,” he said finally. “We 
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can just about make it to Joe Fowler’s place 
by supper time. A bait of them hot biscuits 
his gal Cora makes, they’d sure set us up 
right for this hunt.” 

That made me feel better; he wasn’t try- 
ing to back out, then. But I was disappointed, 
too. Bad as I wanted to get started, I could 
have made out with a cold snack—or no sup- 
per at all. Riding to Joe Fowler’s for supper 
was time wasted, seemed like. 

Still, I knew how bad Uncle Dewey had 
come to dread his own cooking. He’d batched 
for ten years in a line-camp for a cow outfit 
on the San Saba. And now, here in the black- 
jacks, wolf-hunting for bounty money, he 
was still at it. I guessed that after awhile a 
man did get mighty lonesome for woman- 
cooked grub. 

So I said all right, and we went and sad- 
dled up and turned the hounds out of the 
cedar-picket pen back of the shack. 

Those wolf hounds, they were pretty as 
bank calendar pictures. Black-and-white spot- 
ted, mostly, with a patch of lemon here and 
there to set them off. Long-legged, short- 
eared, and with their tails bobbed so they 
wouldn’t get whipped bloody in the brush. 

We turned them out and rode around the 
point of the mountain toward Joe Fowler’s 
and they circled our horses, running crazy- 
wild, bawling and jumping high, they were 
that glad to be loose. Uncle Dewey kept hol- 
lering them back, afraid they’d get off and 
pick up a hot wolf trail before he was ready 
to run it. I wished he’d let them go, but he 
didn’t. 

Old man Joe Fowler was a precinct justice 
of the peace who ran a down-at-the-heel farm 
in Dead Man’s Hollow. His two-room shanty 
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squatted on a hump of ground above a fresh- 
water spring that bubbled out from under a 
granite ledge. There was a big burr oak tree 
growing there, with green-backed spring frogs 
hollering around its roots. 

We rode up and helloed the house and Joe 
Fowler came to the door, looking as worn-out 
and seedy as you'd expect of a man who tried 
to make a go of cotton- and corn-farming in 
granite gravel land where it never rained 
enough. Looked like he was proud to see us; 
his black eyes lit up and he grinned through 
his chin whiskers. 

“Light down, boys!” he invited. “Cora’s 
just putting it on the table!” He twisted his 
head and called back over his shoulder. “Set 
out extra plates, Cora. Here’s a couple of 
hungry ones!” 

His girl Cora, she came and stood on tiptoe 
to see over her daddy’s shoulder and then 
ducked back with a pinked-up face and started 
rattling the supper dishes. We lit down and 
hung our bridle reins over gate posts and 
washed up at the horse trough. Joe Fowler 
brought us a comb and we combed, then went 
inside and put our feet under the table. 

Sure enough, there were hot biscuits, big 
as terrapins, and all browned over with a good 
crust. And there was venison steaks, too, and 
sweet-cream gravy, and wild honey with the 
flavor of catclaw bloom. Joe Fowler might be 
poor as Job’s turkey, but his girl sure set a 
good table. I didn’t mind so bad now that we 
still hadn’t got off on that wolf hunt. 

We men folks fell to and started putting it 
away. And Joe Fowler recollected the time 
him and some others were coursing bees at a 
water-hole and jumped a panther. And Uncle 
Dewey, he told about the time when the taran- 
tulas came so thick that him and Rufe Dill 
had to spend the night on top of a rock out 
in the middle of the Kickapoo River. And me 
—well, a fourteen-year-old never does get a 
full bait of hunting and fishing talk ; so I just 
kept silent and listened and stacked away 
enough vittles to’ve had Mama shaming my 
company manners. 

The Fowler girl, she was on to her manners, 
all right. She didn’t eat at the table with us 
men, like some women’ll do. She helped our 
plates for a starter, then slipped into the other 
room. She was back in time to give us second 


helpings, wearing a different dress and a perky 
red hair bow. 

It wasn’t till I’d eased off and was just sort 
of picking at the best on my plate that I got 
to noticing how she kept her eyes on my Uncle 
Dewey. She had big, brown, kind-looking 
eyes, and seemed like every time they rested 
on Uncle Dewey, they’d light up and shine 
like lightnin’ bugs in a dark river bottom. 

When I saw that, I looked at Uncle Dewey. 
He was talking to Joe Fowler right then, tell- 
ing him the one about the mad heifer that 
treed him once down on the Llano. But he 
wasn’t looking at Joe Fowler. He was reared 
back in his chair and slapping his leg and 
laughing big, but he was looking square at 
Cora Fowler. And what I saw in his eyes 
reminded me of the hungry look a hound- 
dog’ll take on when he’s watching you eat a 
chunk of cornbread you’ve snitched from the 
kitchen between meals. 

That’s when it first hit me that maybe it 
wasn’t altogether hot biscuits Uncle Dewey’d 
had on his mind when we rode over for sup- 
per. 
I knew it for certain a little later. That’s 
when I came back from helping Joe Fowler 
milk his cows. Uncle Dewey had stayed at 
the house, claiming he’d help with the dishes. 
But when I stepped into the kitchen, nobody 
was in the house and there hadn’t been a dirty 
dish touched. 

I went to the door and looked out. And 
down at the spring, under that big old spready 
burr oak, I saw what had stopped the spring 
frogs from hollering. 

It was my Uncle Dewey, holding Cora 
Fowler up close, like he thought she might 
get away. But dark as it was now, it was still 
plain that getting away was the last thing she 
had in mind. 

Behind me, Joe Fowler must have seen the 
same sight. I heard him slam his bucket down 
so hard that some of the milk slopped out on 
the table. He came past me with a set look on 
his face, like Papa wears when he sees bad 
trouble shaping up. At the door, he reached 
overhead and lifted down a shotgun from a 
deer-antler rack, then went on out, walking 
straight toward the spring and taking a quick 
sort of measured step that I didn’t like the 
looks of. 
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Right at that minute, I didn’t know whether 
I was scared for my Uncle Dewey or bad put 
out with him for sticking his foot in a trap 
like this. Then I knew what had hold of me 
and I wanted to holler at my Uncle Dewey 
and warn him, but I couldn’t, and I wanted 
to run out and grab that shotgun away from 
Joe Fowler, but I couldn’t do that, and I 
wound up just standing there holding to the 
kitchen table, with my heart hopping against 
my ribs. 

The girl was the first to see her daddy 
coming. She said, “Oh, my gracious!” and 
jerked loose from Uncle Dewey. Then Uncle 
Dewey, he swung around with a sheepish 
grin on his mouth and stepped to meet old 
man Fowler, like he expected a handshake 
or something. 

But Joe Fowler wasn’t in a hand-shaking 
frame of mind. He stopped and looked 
straight at my Uncle Dewey. “Dewey,” he 
said, “you’ve been welcome at my table, but 
that don’t give a man like you leave to mess 
around with my girl!” 

Uncle Dewey’s grin fell to pieces and the 
girl sucked in a quick breath and said “Oh, 
Papa!” in a broke-up voice and threw her 
cooking apron up over her face and lit out for 
the house in a blind run. 

Uncle Dewey had to make a second try to 
get the first word out. “Now, hold on, Joe 
Fowler,” he said. “This may have all the 
ear-marks of monkey business, but it ain’t. 
My intentions is plumb reasonable. I just 
now showed Cora the marrying papers I’m 
a-packing !” 

Joe Fowler jerked like he’d been jabbed 
with a knife. ““Marrying papers!” he yelped. 
“Thunderation! Then it’s worse than it 
looks !” 

He pointed a knotty finger at Uncle Dewey. 
“Now, let’s git it straight from the start,” he 
said. “I don’t hold nothing agin’ you per- 
sonal. But you’re a hound-dog man, Dewey, 
and where women-folks is concerned, there 
ain’t no breed of man more trifling and no- 
account. ' know what it does to a woman to 
lie in a lonesome bed of a night while her 
man’s off prowling the woods after a passel 
of hound dogs. And I don’t aim to see my 
Cora load herself with a lifetime of such 
worry and neglect. When she marries, it'll 


be to some steady feller, willing to settle down 
to crop-raising and living at home.” 

Uncle Dewey, he put in then, wanting to 
argue. He set out to tell Joe Fowler that this 
wolf-running was just a temporary proposi- 
tion to clean up some quick money while the 
bounty on wolf scalps was high, that in no 
time he’d go back to steady-paying saddle 
work. But he couldn’t convince Joe Fowler. 

“There ain’t no use in talking, Dewey,” 
Joe Fowler said. “Once dog-hunting for var- 
mints gets in a man’s blood, he’s ruint. He’ll 
git good intentions maybe, but he won’t 
change . . . Now call up them hounds and 
ride on, Dewey. And don’t let me catch you 
fooling around with my girl again.” 

He turned and headed for the house, then 
stopped and swung around and waved his 
shotgun at Uncle Dewey. “And that’s a warn- 
ing, Dewey!” he said. 


WENT OUT and mounted then and rode 

past the old man down to where Uncle 
Dewey stood looking like a dog that’s been 
whipped over the head for no reason he can 
figure out. He climbed in the saddle and we 
rode past the shanty, where we could hear the 
girl trying to smother her crying in the bed 
quilts, and neither one of us thought to whis- 
tle at the dogs. But they heard us leaving and 
came anyhow ; and down at the burr oak the 
spring frogs started hollering again. 

Full dark had come now and a half-moon 
was topping the ridges and slanting long bars 
of silver down between the winter-bare trees. 
The night chill had set in and reminded me 
that I’d ought to have worn my long-handle 
drawers on this hunt. Then a panicky thought 
cut off my breath. Maybe this hunt was all 
off now. Maybe, after the way Joe Fowler 
had plucked his tail feathers, Uncle Dewey 
wouldn’t have no heart for wolf hunting. 

That gave me a bad scare. I looked at Uncle 
Dewey, wanting to ask him, but I never. The 
way he rode silent, staring down at his hands 
lapped over the saddle horn, I couldn’t rake 
up the nerve. I sure wished we’d never ridden 
over to Joe Fowler’s for supper. 

I got to figuring on what had happened 
back yonder, but the further we rode, the 
more mixed up I got. In the first place, I 
couldn’t see what Uncle Dewey wanted with 
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a woman. He had four cracker-jack saddle 
horses and seven of the best mail-order wolf 

« hounds that ever took a trail. At twenty-five 
dollars a scalp, he was making money hand- 
over-fist at this wolf hunting. And with that 
kind of a set-up, a woman would be just a 
drag on him, looked to me like. Especially 
one like this little old Fowler girl. She was 
made too scanty to be much help. She didn’t 
have the build for cotton-picking or heavy 
hoe work. 

Of course, she was sort of pretty, with 
those big brown eyes and that red hair rib- 
bon. She was quick-footed, too. Likely, she’d 
be handy enough about running down a fry- 
ing chicken or helping a man to hem up a 
bridle-shy horse. And she was sure a jam-up 
good biscuit-maker. You couldn’t get around 
that. And I guessed that meant a lot to a 
batching man. 

Well, all right, I told myself, if he wants 
her, why can’t he have her? What’s eating 
old Joe Fowler, that he’d low-rate Uncle 
Dewey because he was a hound-dog man? 
He’d known that all along. And yet, back 
there at the supper table, him and Uncle 
Dewey had been as thick and chummy as 
three in a bed. 

“Crazy,” I said to myself. “Joe Fowler’s 
crazy as a bedbug in a hot skillet.” 

It was the Piper hound that hit the trail. I 
don’t know yet if Uncle Dewey meant to go 
on with the wolf hunt or whether he was 
just so bogged down with his woman trouble 
that he forgot and let the hounds scatter. Any- 
how, Piper opened up on the rimrocks with 
a yelp that said he’d struck a hot one. And 
the balance of the hounds threw right in with 
him. And it was too late to stop the chase 
then. 

I couldn’t have held the horse I rode any- 
how. He bolted at the first dog bark. He just 
grabbed the bits in his mouth and went 
yonder, taking the brush down on the way. 
That’s the first time I ever knew a horse 
could get as wild about wolf-running as a 
dog. 

I was trying to fight him down when here 
came Uncle Dewey tearing up beside me. 
“All right, Bud, let him go,” he said. “Git 
both hands full of leather and leave the rest 
up to him!” 

The sound of those dogs had knocked all 


the worriments out of Uncle Dewey. I could 
tell that by the ring in his voice. 

I was sure excited, but I did what he told 
me. I got a choke-hold on the saddle horn and 
grabbed up a fist-full of mane and turned 
everything else over to the horse. 

The hounds were pushing that old wolf 
from the start and they kept pushing. They 
didn’t follow the crooks in the trail he laid 
down. They didn’t waste any breath, either, 
baying and bawling around. They ran silent 
most of the time, with their heads up; they 
spread out like a fan, running in his wind. 
Once in awhile, one would cut loose with a 
short yelp, letting us know which way the 
chase was going. 

The wolf kept to the high places, mostly, 
taking us through one thicket of scrub live- 
oak after another, just now and then cutting 
across the head of some box canyon where the 
blackjack and shinoak grew thick and was 
sewed together with a tangle of briar vines. 
It was the wildest riding I ever hoped to do. 
We jumped the shorter brush and tore holes 
through the taller stuff. We piled off down 
rock-bench slopes where one bad step would 
turn us a wildcat. Sometimes I was in front 
of the saddle and then again I rode behind it. 
The thin brush whipped me blind and the 
heavier stuff knocked hide off in great chunks. 
I began to get an idea of what Uncle Dewey 
had meant when he said wolf-hunting at night 
was like riding a cyclone with the bridle off. 

But I hung with it. I’d pestered Uncle 
Dewey a long time to go on this hunt and I 
wasn’t calling it quits now. 

We ran that wolf there in the mountains 
till the saddle had my tail bone hammered 
sore. We ran him till it looked like he couldn’t 
have the breath to take another step. I kept 
listening every minute for the fighting that’d 
take place when old Piper or maybe Liverpill 
would run onto the varmint to grab a ham 
hold and drag him down. I could last it out, 
I told myself, if they caught him within the 
next ten or fifteen minutes. If they didn’t, I 
wasn’t right sure... 

And about then is when the wolf cut off to 
the southwest and quit the country. He just 
said farewell to his old granite-rough range 
there in the mountains and lined out for the 
Llano River, twenty miles away. 

At least, that’s where Uncle Dewey said 
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he was headed. And Uncle Dewey said I just 
as well get set for some tall old riding now. 
He said the race was just started! 

When he told me that, he spurred past so 
quick that I didn’t get to tell him that I was 
done worn out and couldn’t ride any further. 
He put his horse down a long slope and took 
to the open country, riding like a drunk In- 
dian ; and the horse I rode took out after him, 
and all I could do was just hang on. I couldn't 
stop that fool horse and if I tried to quit him, 
traveling at this speed, I knew there wouldn’t 
be enough of me left to scrape up with a hoe. 

I tell you, I was scared, riding in that cold 
white moonlight on a runaway horse. The 
wind whipped and bit my face. The hammer- 
ing beat of the horse’s hoofs was a roar in my 
ears. The saddle pounded me till my teeth rat- 
tled. And up ahead, the choppy baying of the 
running pack got further and further ahead. 
But I just kept riding ; that was all I could do. 

The hounds were out of hearing by the 
time we made it to Doug Wilson’s place on 
Big Willow Creek. Doug heard us pull up 
outside his yard and stuck his head out of a 
window. 

“They got a twenty-minute lead on you, 
Dewey,” he shouted. “They ought to be down 
about the river now. And they’ve got him 
stacking the scenery behind at a high-lone- 
some pace, I mean!” 

“He'll turn at the river!” Uncle Dewey de- 
clared. “He’ll go down or up it, but he won’t 
take to that cold water ... You got any horses 
up, Doug? These is run off their feet.” 

“There’s four head in the corral,” Doug 
said. “Take your pick. I want to see you git 
that calf-killing booger. I’m tired of him 
romping on my stock.” 

I slipped to the ground in Doug’s corral 
and my legs were so numb with hurt that I 
had to hang to my saddle horn to keep from 
falling. I started to tell Uncle Dewey again 
that I couldn’t make it no further, but he 
beat me to it. 

“You're a rough-riding fool, Bud,” he said. 
“I never seen the beat of it for a kid. There’s 
regular saddle hands can’t keep up on a wolf 
chase!” 

Nobody had ever bragged on me like that 
before. My legs stiffened and I knew then 
I’d be riding with my Uncle Dewey when I 
was worn raw as a fresh beef hide. 


We rode out of the corral shadows into the 
moonlight again, with Uncle Dewey trying to 
figure which way the wolf had gone when he 
hit the river. 

“It’s a toss-up,” he said. “But we'll head 
west. Along the Comanche there’s more high 
country leading back to the mountains. And 
it’s wolf nature to try making it back to his 
home range and to run the high places getting 
there.” 

It was a good bet. We rode hard and hit 
Comanche Creek inside of an hour and just 
off to the right of us, heading north again, we 
heard. the hounds. They were making a lot 
more noise now, their yelps short and eager. 

“They got him in sight!” declared Uncle 
Dewey. He hooked spurs to his horse and 
crowded him for all he was worth. “We'll 
hear them making the catch any minute now!” 

But we didn’t. We kept pushing our horses 
and we kept gaining on the hounds. But the 
hounds weren’t gaining on the wolf. When 
the first light of day started streaking the 
east, we were back in the granite roughs near 
the mountains again, but the wolf was still 
leading the pack. 

We got a skyline glimpse of the wolf once 
when he crossed a hog-back ridge and we 
could tell that he was run down. His tail was 
between his legs, and his tongue was lolled out 
of his mouth, and he could just barely keep a 
trot. But he was still going. 

Behind him less than fifty yards were the 
hounds, trotting along with their tongues out 
and their stub tails down, too winded to close 
the gap. And just behind them, came me and 
Uncle Dewey, riding horses that had put out 
all they had and were just stumbling and 
staggering along. 

“Be dogged,” said Uncle Dewey, “if this 
wolf race gets any slower, we’ll have to start 
backing up!” 

He slapped his leg and laughed, but I didn’t 
laugh with him. From my heels to my head, 
I was just one great burning ache. I didn’t 
guess I’d ever be able to laugh again. 

The race dragged on down a rough draw 
and swung into Dead Man’s Hollow, and 
that’s where we got our second sight of the 
wolf. In the broad daylight that had come by 
now, we saw him padding across an open- 
ing in front of old man Joe Fowler’s shanty 
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and heading straight for the kitchen door 
that stood open. 


U NCLE Dewey was the first to realize that 

we'd run our big wolf down at last and 
the shaggy varmint was now hunting a place 
to hole up and make a stand-off fight of it. I 
heard him say, “Oh, damn!” in a groaning 
voice and looked around to find his face white 
as a bed sheet. He pulled his six-shooter and 
thumbed back the hammer as he swung it up. 
But he was too late. Before he could line up 
his sights, the wolf had disappeared inside 
Joe Fowler’s shanty. 

I couldn’t hardly believe what I was seeing. 
Uncle Dewey had told me a run-down wolf 
would go anywhere when the hounds got to 
closing in on him, but I’d never looked to see 
one go in a body’s house. But that’s where 
this one had gone, and yonder went the hounds 
in after him. 

I could see Uncle Dewey die a little, watch- 
ing those hounds go into that house after the 
wolf, and knowing there wasn’t a thing he 
could do to stop what was coming. In spite 
of what Joe Fowler had told him the night 
before, I could tell Uncle Dewey hadn’t 
given up hope of some day seeing Cora Fowler 
bent over his own cooking stove. But it looked 
like when that wolf went through the door, 
Uncle Dewey knew the jig was up. His goose 
was done to a turn. 

The fight started then. We heard a snarl 
and a howl and then something crashed to 
the floor, with a lot of dishes and tin pans 
rattling after it. We heard the girl Cora 
scream, then the high-pitched yelling of old 
Joe Fowler. Wood splintered. A hound 
screeched like he was dying. Then the whole 
thing was just one big wild roaring tumble 
that shook every plank in the old shanty and 
threatened to rock it off its props. 

We made it to the yard gate and piled off 
our horses. Uncle Dewey rushed in, waving 
his cocked six-shooter. With me right at his 
heels. Everything in the kitchen was in the 
middle of the floor, heaped up around an over- 
turned table. The fight had moved on into 
the other room. 

Uncle Dewey jumped the table and made 
it to the partition door where he grabbed a 
facing and hung on, saying, “Oh, my lordy!” 
over and over. 
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I looked past him into the room and thought 
the same thing. The wolf was up in the mid- 
dle of a bed with his rump to the wall, snarl- 
ing and slashing at the dog pack trying to 
drag him down. They had him cornered now, 
but he was selling out at a high price. One 
hound lay at the foot of the bed with his 
throat cut and another was crawling off un- 
der a broken chair with a shoulder laid open 
to the bone. What hounds weren’t up in the 
bed with the wolf were tugging at the bed 
quilts, trying to drag them out from under 
him. 

It was a full minute, seemed like, before 
Uncle Dewey came to himself and cut down 
on the wolf with his six-shooter. And he 
didn’t stop triggering till he’d emptied the 
cylinder. 

The wolf rolled out of bed onto the floor 
and the hounds piled onto him, snapping and 
snarling at each other for the chance to grab 
a safe hold and shake. And Uncle Dewey just 
kept standing with the smoking gun in one 
hand and holding to the door facing with the 
other like he was ready to fall dead with the 
wolf. 

Joe Fowler dropped to the floor then, from 
where he’d had a safe roost on the overhead 
joists. He was in his red flannel sleeping 
drawers and there was a sort of wild, hurt 
look in his eyes, like a grown man’ll get when 
he wants to break down and cry like a woman. 
He didn’t say a word; he just reached up his 
hands to help Cora, who was trying to be 
modest and hold her gown tight around her 
legs and swing down at the same time. He 
lifted the girl down and stood her on her 
feet, looked at the dead wolf, then up at my 
Uncle Dewey again. 

“How come you to do it, Dewey?” he said, 
sort of begging. “How come you to do it?” 

Uncle Dewey flopped down into the one 
whole chair left in the room and started run- 
ning his hands through his hair. “I couldn’t 
help it!” he said in a bitter voice. “I tell you, 
I couldn’t help it. The dogged critter just 
come right on in the house and the hounds 
come in after him and I was too far behind 
to stop it!” 

He was talking to Joe Fowler, but he was 
looking at the girl Cora again. 

“Thunderation ! I never meant that!” flared 
Joe Fowler. “It’s the hounds I’m talking 
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about, Dewey. You didn’t treat ’em right. 
They run that wolf down and they ought 
to’ve had the pleasure of making the kill!” 

Uncle Dewey’s mouth fell open and hung 
that way. Joe Fowler swallowed big and 
sniffed, then squatted to soft-run a hand over 
the head of the hound with the slashed shoul- 
der. When he finally looked up at his girl, 
standing there and shivering in her night- 
gown, his face was all tore up. 

“Cora,” he said, and his voice was all hoarse 
and raspy. “Cora, you got the same objections 
to hound dogs your mama had ?” 

Cora’s eyes got round as saucers. “No, 
Papa,” she said. 

“You got any objections to marrying a 
hound-dog man ?” 

She caught a quick breath and said, “No, 
Papa. I don’t mind!” And then she said, “Oh, 
my gracious, Dewey!” and ran and got in 
my Uncle Dewey’s lap and buried her face 
against his neck and went to crying. 

Joe Fowler was shedding tears, too, when 
he got to his feet and went to pacing the 
room in his red flannel drawers. “It ain’t 
right,” he declared. “I follered the hounds till 
I lost a farm and killed a good woman with 
lonesome. And now I’m driving my only 
daughter’s ducks to the same market.” 

He stopped walking and slammed a fist 
into his other hand and glared straight at me. 
“But thunderation!” he said. “I never got 
enough of it and I ain’t yit. I got to have me 
some more hound dogs. Good hound dogs, 
that'll take a trail and hang with it till they’ve 
put something up. I got to have ’em if I have 
to marry my only daughter off to git them 


in the family. Git out the marrying papers, 
Dewey!” 

Well, he married them at sunup and be- 
fore breakfast. Being a justice of the peace, 
he could do it. Just outside the door of the 
wrecked shanty, he tied the knot hard and 
fast, with me and the hounds as witnesses and 
the spring frogs down under the burr oak 
furnishing the music. And when it was over, 
the girl Cora was still crying and Uncle 
Dewey had the same look on his face he’d had 
the night before. He looked like a dog that’s 
been whipped over the head and doesn’t know 
what for. 

But Joe Fowler, he looked like he’d shedded 
ten years of hard living. He put down his 
marrying Bible and kissed Cora and slapped 
Uncle Dewey on the back, then dragged me 
back of the shanty to help patch up the dogs. 

“Bud,” he said, talking like a kid planning 
a night raid on a melon patch, “you reckon 
we can patch them up to where they could 
stand a little round tonight. I just can’t wait 
to jump me a race again!” 

Just the thought of it set every bone in my 
body to aching and burning like a blood boil. 
“They’re mighty sore and stove-up,” I 
hedged. 

He looked disappointed. “What about to- 
morrow night ?” 

“T’ll be at home,” I said. “I promised Papa 
I'd help him put up his fall cane crop and 
we'll be all week at it.” 

I hated to lie like that. But after helping 
Uncle Dewey run that big old wolf right into 
a state of matrimony, I had me a full bait of 
wolf-hunting. Joe Fowler could go catch his 
own wolves. 


AX oLD Negro found one of the town’s white and respected citzens down 
in the gutter struggling with his liquor. 


“Stay with him, booze!’ cackled the old darky. “He jumped on you 
first !"—F.G. 
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The amazing University of Okla- 
homa Press continues cutting new 
literary pathways in the Southwest. 


University of Oklahoma Press 
By Charles B. Shaw 


that O. Henry used as the surprise end- 

ing to his short stories must start this 
soberer account of the activities of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. A month after I 
had been invited to write this article a benign 
chance ordained that I should return from a 
traveler’s breakfast to sit for most of the ride 
between Washington and Philadelphia in a 
disheveled sleeping car opposite an unknown 
and agreeable gentleman. During the course 
of our desultory conversation he said that his 
trip had started in Oklahoma. It occurred to 
me that, by a leading question, I might glean 
from him some notion as to whether the work 
of the University Press were as well known 
to the intelligent citizenry of the state as it 
deserves to be, and I ventured a casual query 
about it. His reply amazed me. There were 
discerning references to particular books 
which the Press had issued, to the contribu- 
tions of various authors and of individuals 
professionally connected with the Press—in- 
formation and enthusiastic comments which 
showed this Oklahoman to have an astound- 
ing familiarity with the organization that is 
to most individuals a remote and little known 
part of a university’s educational program. 
My jaw must have dropped and my seat-mate 
must have observed_this distraught appear- 
ance. At any rate he soon said: “Perhaps I 
should introduce myself. My name is Cross. 
I’m the president of the University of Okla- 
homa.” If the anecdote must have a moral or 
significance, I suppose it is that the episode is 
symbolic of the way the Press appears to be 
so successful in being phenomenally “Johnny 
on the spot” in meeting the needs for which it 
intends to provide. 


A N ANECDOTE with the sort of twist 


Sooner printing got off to a late start. Ste- 
phen Daye set up the first press in British 
North America in 1638. Almost two centuries 
passed before any printing was done in the 
territory that became our forty-sixth state. 
Mrs. Grant Foreman, in her Oklahoma Im- 
prints, 1835-1907, tells the story of the ear- 
liest work. When the missions of the Chero- 
kee Nation were dispersed as part of the 
movement to drive the Indians from Geor- . 
gia, the Reverend Samuel A. Worcester de- 
parted overland for the Indian Territory. To 
the Union Mission establishment, five miles 
northeast of the village of Mazie in Mayes 
County, he shipped by water a printing press 
and the equipment necessary to engage in 
printing for the emigrants. En route the boat 
carrying the press sank in the Arkansas River. 
The machine was rescued, taken up the Grand 
River, and installed in one of the buildings at 
Union. Here the work began immediately. 
The first publication printed, one hundred and 
ten years ago, at this first press in Oklahoma 
was a textbook in an Indian language. In 1835 
a little 24-page book appeared: Istutsi m 
Naktsovk. Or, The Child’s Book—simple pic- 
tures and explanatory text in the Muskogee 
or Creek language. 

Slightly less than a century after the mak- 
ing of this missionary Indian book, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press was founded. In 
the person of William Bennett Bizzell, one- 
time president of two Texas colleges, were 
united ability as an educational administrator, 
the capacity of productive scholarship, and an 
interest in bookishness that made him one of 
the better known Bible collectors of the coun- 
try. Dr. Bizzell went to Norman as president 
of the University of Oklahoma in 1925. In his 
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inaugural address he declared it not to be 
enough that a university should devote itself 
solely to classroom instruction, but that the 
results of the scholarly investigations of its 
faculty and staff members should be made 
available to the world. Three years later he 
took positive steps to implement this convic- 
tion by transmuting the long-established uni- 
versity print shop into a university press. 

To effect this transformation President 
Bizzell chose a dynamic young Tulsan still on 
the sunny side of thirty. Joseph A. Brandt, as 
a student, entered the Oklahoma University’s 
School of Journalism with $50 in his pocket. 
For the first two years of his college career he 
lived in the basement of a fraternity house, 
stoked furnaces, waited on table and washed 
dishes. In his junior and senior years he was 
managing editor and editor of the Oklahoma 
Daily, and at the same time he earned election 
to Phi Beta Kappa. In 1921, at his graduation 
from the University of Oklahoma, he was 
selected as a Rhodes scholar. At Oxford he 
took his B.A. in 1923. The following year he 
read for the degree of bachelor of letters. His 
studies in the political and constitutional his- 
tory of modern Spain led, a decade later, to 
the publication of his book, Toward a New 
Spain. On his return to his home state in 1924 
he became city editor of the Ponca City News. 
In 1925 he became assistant editor of the 
Tulsa Tribune, and within a few months city 
editor. It was from this post that President 
Bizzell took him in 1928 to become director of 
the new University of Oklahoma Press. 
Brandt held this position for ten years, leav- 
ing to become director of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Three years later he returned 
to Oklahoma as president of the University. 
In 1944 he became director of the University 
of Chicago Press, an appointment he leaves 
this current autumn to become president of 
the long-established New York publishing 
firm, Henry Holt and Company. 

A book-trade story of Brandt’s first few 
weeks at Princeton is indicative of the alert- 
ness, energy and luck that went into the first 
decade of the Oklahoma Press. Early on. the 
morning of August 23, 1938, Philadelphia 
had its first earthquake in a century: by ten 
o’clock that same morning Brandt is reported 
to have ‘ad every bookshop in the Quaker 
City plentifully stocked with copies of a 


Princeton book on earthquakes that had been 
selling very slowly. His associates, accusing 
him of having engineered the earthquake in 
order to sell books, reminded him that there 
was on hand a large supply of another slow 
seller on hurricanes. On September 21 came 
the devastating New England hurricane to 
sell more books. 

Savoie Lottinville, who followed Brandt as 
Director of the Press, was graduated, in 1929, 
from the University of Oklahoma, was also 
editor of the undergraduate newspaper, and 
also a member of Phi Beta Kappa, a Rhodes 
scholar, and a newspaperman—on the Okla- 
homa City Times. Lottinville joined the staff 
of the Press about 1933. In the summer of 
1938 he succeeded Brandt as director. The 
books issued since his accession to this post 
are eloquent evidence of his ability to main- 
tain the high level of earlier accomplishments 
and to enlarge the scope of activities through 
an integration of regional scholarship with 
world scholarship. 


 » the general business of publishing, the 


university press occupies a unique position. 
Two obligations that, above all others, com- 
mercial publishers must meet, do not apply to 
the university press. It need not, first of all, 
make a profit. It can, indeed, even operate at a 
loss and remain a thriving concern. Frequently 
there is an appropriation budgeted from gen- 
eral university funds to supplement the income 
derived from sales. The university press, sec- 
ondly feels no obligation and has no aspiration 
to produce books of dubious worth that will be 
widely distributed. Strivings after the best 
seller (that golden will-o’-the-wisp of the 
trade publisher, which will sell its hundreds of 
thousands and more than make up for the red 
ink spattered on the ledger by the duds which 
sell only a few score of the few thousand cop- 
ies printed) does not disturb the director of a 
university press. In his eye an important book 
about colloids or coleoptera, about improve- 
ments in county finance or the literary influ- 
ence of a minor eighteenth century essayist 
(or earthquakes or hurricanes) is far more 
to be desired for his new list than the coming 
season’s Forever Amber. He deals with veri- 
ties, not froth and glitter, and is content that 
it should be so. 
A university press, as President Bizzell 
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foresaw, fructifies the academic community 
of which it is a part. The publishing program 
is an outlet through which the varied work of 
a university’s group of productive scholars 
spreads influences across the world-embracing 
realm of scholarship. Their work will range 
from research in anthropology through the 
gamut of the alphabet to studies in zymosis. 
This publishing activity has a beneficently 
inflationary effect. It attracts to the university 
new scholars whose further investigations and 
reports increase both the inner vitality and the 
widening fame of the University. It runs the 
danger of seeming invidious to choose only 
ten names from a complete faculty; but, as 
examples, the University of Oklahoma Press 
has published the writings of such distin- 
guished teachers as Professors A. B. Adams 
(economics), W. S. Campbell, whose pen 
name is Stanley Vestal (English), W. F. 
Cloud (petroleum engineering), Ellsworth 
Collings (education), E. E. Dale (history), 
Roy Gittinger (history), C. A. M. Ewing 
(government), R. J. Dangerfield (govern- 
ment), C. C. Rister (history) and A. B. 
Thomas (history). The Press is, however, a 
far more embracive agency than being only a 
channel for publishing the work of resident 
members of its faculty. The majority of its 
authors are not connected with the University. 

Many of the titles issued by a university 
press are books written by scholars for the 
small but world-wide scattering of other 
scholars working in the same field. These 
are—often minute—original contributions to 
knowledge; the books that penetrate a little 
further the hidden mysteries of science, that 
elucidate some formerly obscure minor enigma 
in our arts and letters ; that extend and confirm 
the minutiae of our findings in the social sci- 
ences. They are writings for specialists ; books 
beyond the ken of the average reader, incom- 
prehensible or dull to all but a few hundred of 
this earth’s two billion souls. Three titles will 
illustrate the point. It is not to be expected 
that many readers of this paragraph would 
feel any urge to read such publications as 
O. J. Eigsti’s and Barbara Tenney’s A Report 
on Experiments with Colchicine by Laymen 
Scientists During 1941 (1942) ; G. E. Muel- 
ler’s Philosophy of Our Uncertainties (1936) 
(cited in a review in Journal of Philosophy as 
“an attempt to base certainty on uncertainty, 


to find in the awareness of tension, opposition, 
and limitation the ground for assurance of a 
reality that transcends such limitation and in 
which opposites are harmoniously united”) ; 
or Samuel Weidman’s The Miami-Picher 
Zinc-Lead District (1932). 

Most of the volumes published by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press come on a less lofty 
intellectual level. These books, too, are based 
on the researches and ponderings of scholars ; 
but the information, without any lessening of 
its accuracy and authoritativeness, is set forth 
in a fashion that pleasurably arouses the curi- 
osity of the general reader. Factual values are 
retained : by conformance to approved canons 
of literary expression these values are merged 
into a presentation that has been made inter- 
esting. Through the fortunate combination of 
auctorial integrity and editorial savoir faire, 
facts are presented with both scrupulous hon- 
esty and understandable clarity. Technical jar- 
gon is eschewed ; interpretations that are both 
logical and persuasive are couched in terms 
that the layman will comprehend ; conclusions 
are reached with caution and stated with care. 
Few criticisms are more unfair than the 
sweeping dictum that all university press 
books are dull and heavy and soporific. They 
are not books to entertain, in the lighter and 
fleeting sense: they are frequently exciting 
books that widen the reader’s horizon, that in- 
crease his store of worthwhile information, 
that stimulate his thought about events and 
ideas, about human relationships and the 
social and political problems of the world. 

On various subjects the University of Okla- 
homa Press has produced many volumes of 
this sort. These pages cannot be loaded with 
long lists of illustrative examples, but a few 
titles in widely separated and representative 
fields will indicate the kind of books included 
in this area of publishing. In belles lettres, for 
example, R. C. Beatty’s Bayard Taylor: Lau- 
reate of the Gilded Age (1936) presents a 
shrewd and discriminating analysis of the 
character and career of his subject that en- 
ables his readers better to understand not only 
the literary but the social standards of the era; 
while, far removed from any suspicion of “a 
gilded age,” Shields McIlwaine’s The South- 
ern Poor-White: From Lubberland to To- 
bacco Road (1939) in a scholarly and illumi- 
nating account that reveals both the wealth 
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and the poverty of the South, tells the story of 
the poor-white and its literary treatment in 
different periods. Similar studies in English 
literature include, for example, E. C. Ross’ 
The Ordeal of Bridget Elia (1940), a chron- 
icle of the Lamb family—particularly of 
Mary, describing the whole course of her life 
and devoting special attention to the usually 
neglected years following the death of 
Charles. The two-volume set of Mary Shel- 
ley’s Letters, edited by F. L. Jones (1944)— 
some 700 letters, half of them never before 
published,—is a provision of rich source mate- 
rial for all who are interested in the circle 
of Shelley’s friends and associates. To move 
from the particular to the general there is, as 
an example, W. C. Frierson’s The English 
Novel in Transition, 1885-1940 (1942), a 
careful delineation of the social and philosoph- 
ical background which is reflected in fiction, a 
volume that analyzes the work of practically 
every serious English writer of the twentieth 
century. 

Of books about the foreign literatures, an- 
cient and modern, the Press has issued. few 
publications, but a partial filling of this gap 
has been the issuance of a quarterly magazine 
under the editorship of Roy Temple House 
with a distinguished list of contributing edi- 
tors from the United States and various 
foreign countries. Books Abroad, now in its 
nineteenth year, with an international circula- 
tion of about 1500 copies, reaches many who 
are interested in the current of ideas abroad. It 
includes signed reviews of world literature in 
languages other than English, critical articles 
on the work of foreign writers, surveys of the 
literary movements of foreign countries and 
news of the international literary world. 

In the field of public affairs a comparable 
diversity is found. A reader may range, for 
example in domestic concerns, from a report 
on matters of immediate and current perti- 
nence in Thurman Arnold’s Democracy and 
Free Enterprise (1942) which cites more than 
thirty examples of monopolistic control by 
labor, industry and agriculture that retarded 
the American war effort, to C. A. M. Ewing’s 
Presidential Elections: From Abraham Lin- 
coln to Franklin D. Roosevelt (1940), of 
which one reviewer notes that the “interesting 
charts and salty interpretations make Mr. 
Ewing’s book more than a dry rehash of old 
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political box scores and election headlines.” 
In discussions of the wider world there are 
O. E. Benson’s Through the Diplomatic Look- 
ing-Glass: Immediate Origins of the War in 
Europe (1939), a survey of European diplo- 
matic history from the Munich treaty to the 
German invasion of Poland; H. A. Foster’s 
The Making of Modern Iraq: A Product of 
World Forces (1935), a thoroughly docu- 
mented but readable account of Iraq’s rise to 
nationhood ; and H. N. Howard’s The Parti- 
tion of Turkey: A Diplomatic History, 1913- 
1923 (1931), a careful and again thoroughly 
documented study of the immense amount of 
diplomatic correspondence dealing with Near 
Eastern affairs. It seems no far-fetched notion 
that at Washington, San Francisco and Pots- 
dam where statesmen met to plan escape from 
another world war, to discuss the settlements 
of the problems of the Near East, to decide a 
Russo-Turkish dispute over the Dardanelles, 
these Oklahoma books must certainly have 
left their impress on the minds of the expert 
advisers who guide the decisions in these 
affairs of state. 

In science there is again a diverse array of 
titles of varying degrees of popularity in treat- 
ment and popularity in appeal. Half a dozen 
titles will show this range: H. S. Gillette's 
Elementary Soil Fundamentals (1936), Sam- 
uel and Violette Glasstone’s The Food You 
Eat: A Practical Guide to Home Nutrition 
(1943), Duane Roller’s The Terminology of 
Physical Science (1929), P. B. Sears’ This 
Is Our World (1937), E. R. Warren’s The 
Mammals of Colorado (1942) and R. J. 
Williams’ What To Do About Vitamins 
(1945). 

Although a university press does not seek 
best sellers it does not scorn the unforeseen 
wide distribution of a book which turns up in 
its list. Some Oklahoma titles have been out- 
standing sales successes. In November, 1932, 
J. J. Mathews’ Wah’ Kon-Tah: The Osage 
and the White Man’s Road, among the most 
vivid and beautiful of the Indian records, was 
a dual selection of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. In 1935 P. B. Sears’ Deserts on the 
March, a book inspired by the dust storms 
then sweeping the Southwest, immediately 
became a national best seller. More impor- 
tantly, from the point of view of society, it 
stimulated people everywhere to think in terms 
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of soil conservation. A steady seller for ten 
years, it is now in its fifth large printing. H. C. 
Peterson’s Propaganda For War, issued in the 
spring of 1939, when all Europe was prepar- 
ing for war and America was thinking of neu- 
trality, was the next considerable success. A 
high spot was reached with the publication in 
July, 1943, of E. H. Faulkner’s Plowman’s 
Folly. By the early spring of 1944 all the paper 
stock that could be allotted to this book was 
exhausted ; Grosset and Dunlap were licensed 
to produce it in a dollar edition; and Armed 
Services Editions also printed the book for 
distribution among our soldiers and sailors. 
The book is still going strong and is again for 
sale by the University Press. The combined 
total of all printings now stands at about 
340,000 copies. 

Departures from any organization’s estab- 
lished patterns of publishing are always illumi- 
nating revelations of alertness, and one finds 
such occasional digressions in the Oklahoma 
list—Helene Carpenter’s and Spencer Nor- 
ton’s English librettos of Carmen, Rigoletto 
and Lakmé; an engagingly titled paradox, 
W. A. Butterfield’s Credit Letters That Win 
Friends; a couple of motion picture films of 
Cheyenne dances; a reference volume (in- 
cluded for its typographic excellence in the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts’ selection 
of Fifty Books of 1944), a book (by a Dallas 
businessman with a liking for cattle country 
folklore and a passion for Westernisms) 
which may be consulted as a philological 
authority or read for pleasure—R. F. Adams’ 
Western Words: A Dictionary of the Range, 
Cow Camp and Trail. Of such are the evi- 
dences that the Press has not subsided into an 
unimaginative, routine and hidebound pro- 
gram. 

Wide-ranging in their interests as these 
titles are seen to be, an inspection of the cata- 
logue of books issued by the Press shows that 
the list has not attained anything like com- 
pleteness of subject coverage, is not well 
rounded and generously diversified. There are 
many fields of knowledge in which few or no 
publications have been issued. The absence 
of books in and about the ancient and modern 
foreign languages has been noted. In a list 
which includes such philosophical treatises as 
H. O. Eaton’s The Austrian Philosophy of 
Values (1930) and C. M. Perry’s Toward a 


Dimensional Realism (1939) one would ex- 
pect to find publications in the fields of psy- 
chology and religion. Such books are almost 
completely absent. One looks pretty much in 
vain, too, for books in astronomy and mathe- 
matics, in physics and chemistry, in music and 
painting. These gaps may be filled in as the 
list grows and expands through the years: 
such omissions may, however, be consciously 
imposed limitations—areas of publication 
which the Press may for many good reasons 
have decided to leave to other publishing 
agencies. 


N addition to acceptance of the usual func- 
tions of a university press—the publication 
of severely learned and technical books for 
scholars, of authoritative books in many fields 
and of many varieties for serious readers— 
there was at Oklahoma from the very begin- 
ning a realization of a particular obligation to 
publish books of regional significance. It is, in- 
deed, in this field of regional publication that 
the University of Oklahoma Press has made 
its greatest contribution. The first title issued 
by the Press is in this category—the initial 
book in a series of four volumes edited by 
B. A. Botkin, entitled Folk-Say, dealing with 
the folklore of the Southwest. This commit- 
ment to publications devoted to regional in- 
terests has manifested itself in many ways. 
There are books dealing variously with the 
greater environs of the whole Southwest area. 
MclIlwaine’s The Southern Poor-White, al- 
ready mentioned, is an example of this sort of 
study in the literary field. In social studies 
H. C. Nixon’s colorful and forthright Possum 
Trot: Rural Community, South (1941) isa 
true and significant portrait drawn with sure 
knowledge and sympathetic understanding. 
Unsystematically historical and geographic, it 
is a book of folklore and character sketches 
telling of revivals, “likker” drinking, tenancy, 
country stores, of the exodus from thousands 
of Possum Trots, of soil erosion, the influx of 
tractors, the dethronement of King Cotton, 
the transitian to diversified farming and man- 
ufacturing, the increase in tourist trade, the 
growth in regional philosophy, and actuai re- 
gional development. 
Narrowing the geographic field of interest 
there are books dealing with live governmen- 
tal and social problems of immediately local 
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concern. R. K. Carr’s State Control of Local 
Finance in Oklahoma (1937) is a painstak- 
ingly prepared and simply presented work of 
research in local public finance activities; F. 
L. Ryan’s The Rehabilitation of Oklahoma 
Coal Mining Communities (1935) is a stimu- 
lating and meaty book on the development 
and collapse of the industry, the tragic condi- 
tion of these communities and a program of 
far-reaching proposals for their improve- 
ment. 

There are practical books dealing with pres- 
ent regional business activities and projects: 
to select only four dealing with a single in- 
dustry, L. M. Logan, Jr.,’s Stabilization of 
the Petroleum Industry (1930), R. B. Shu- 
man’s The Petroleum Industry: An Economic 
Survey (1940), H. C. George’s Oil Well Com- 
pletion and Operation (1931) and W. F. 
Cloud’s Petroleum Production (1936). 

Historical studies of another regional ac- 
tivity include another batch of varied books. 
L. V. Hamner’s Short Grass and Longhorns 
(1943) is a narrative of many of the larger 
Panhandle ranches, taken from the memories 
and stories of the men and women who had a 
part in making the history of the region. Ells- 
worth Collings’ and Alma England’s The 101 
Ranch (1937) is an account of the great farm- 
ing and ranching enterprise (to which the 
famous wild west show was only incidental) 
that became, through the activities of the Mil- 
ler clan, an empire that thrived and fell. J. E. 
Haley’s George W. Littlefield, Texan (1943), 
is the biography of a Texas cowman who left 
most of his fortune to higher education. A 
general title, E. E. Dale’s The Range Cattle 
Industry (1930), is a comprehensive history, 
statistical and descriptive rather than narra- 
tive and romantic. For this latter sort of treat- 
ment there is the same author’s Cow Country 
(1942), a history, beginning just after the 
Civil War, of that gigantic area stretching 
from the Big Bend of the Rio Grande to the 
Canadian border, from the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi to the Rockies. Reviewers have noted 
the “picturesque and intriguing style” of the 
author ; that he “is admirably fitted to tell this 
thrilling story succinctly, with enthusiasm but 
with restraint’; that he writes genially and 
with charm; that his evaluations of cowboy 
characteristics, especially of cowboy humor, 
are delightful. 





B. Shaw 


A noteworthy contribution to this program 
of regional publishing has been the establish- 
ment of two series of books. The older of 
these, started in 1932, is called Civilization of 
the American Indian. It now includes twenty- 
six titles. The first great success was the third 
volume in the series, Mathews’ Wah’Kon- 
Tah. These books about the Indian roam, as 
in F. G. Speck’s Naskapi (1935) to remote 
Labrador, but most of them are of immediate- 
ly regional pertinence. Within the series there 
is wide variety. There are biographies of indi- 
viduals, as in Althea Bass’ Cherokee Messen- 
ger (1936), an account of the life of Samuel 
A. Worcester ; or R. H. Gabriel’s Elias Bou- 
dinot, Cherokee, and His America (1941) the 
fascinating and heart-breaking life-story of 
an aborigine who, transplanted to New Eng- 
land, educated by the whites, adopting the 
name of a New Jersey philanthropist, married 
to a white girl of Puritan ancestry, returned 
to his own people to lead them out of Georgia 
and to develop for them a new way of life be- 
fore his assassination in 1839. There are his- 
torical tribal studies, as in Angie Debo’s The 
Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (1934) 
a fully documented, scholarly, dispassionate 
account of the primitive institutions of the 
Choctaws in Mississippi, of their removal and 
settlement in the Territory of Oklahoma, their 
development in these new environs, and the 
post-Civil War era of tribal dissolution ; or in 
Grant Foreman’s The Five Civilized Tribes 
(1934), another sober and fully documented 
history of the Cherokees, Creeks, Chickasaws, 
Choctaws and Seminoles who, “civilized” in 
their original homes, were ejected during the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century from 
their domains in Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
and Mississippi and moved to Oklahoma, to 
recover their “civilization” in an unfamiliar 
environment and under extraordinary difficul- 
ties. There is material of current import: a 
symposium edited by Oliver LaFarge, The 
Changing Indian (1942), an instructive and 
stimulating collection of essays on the Indian 
as he is today—discussions of health, land ten- 
ure and ownership, arts and crafts, the use of 
native languages and culture, religion and edu- 
cation. The most recent addition to the series, 
Alice L. Marriott’s The Ten Grandmothers 
(1945), is a delightfully readable collection of 
short stories, sketches and legends based on 
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an intimate knowledge of the manners and 
customs, the traditions and beliefs of the 
Kiowa Indians. The book is not only able and 
authentic anthropology: it is also an impres- 
sive and charming literary production. 

In 1940 the first of the books bearing the 
series title American Expleration and Travel 
appeared. Eight books in nine volumes have 
been issued. The initial publication was a 
translation of a journal kept by a young 
French physician who traveled up the Missis- 
sippi in 1840; a closely observed description of 
the country, illustrated with his own attractive 
drawings of Indian customs and rituals, which 
holds a high rank among the narratives of ex- 
plorers, traders and travelers—Victor Tixier’s 
Travels on the Osage Prairies, translated by 
A. J. Salvan and edited by J. F. McDermott. 
An important title in the series is the two-vol- 
ume set of Josiah Gregg’s Diary and Letters, 
1840-1850, edited by M. G. Fulton (1941 and 
1944). Gregg, an explorer who tried to im- 
prove on old routes, was a physician, an ama- 
teur natural scientist, and the author of The 
Commerce of the Prairies, the classic account 
dealing with the Santa Fe trade in the 1830's. 
In addition to presenting a picture of the man, 
the letters form a source book for the history 
of the frontier. The most recent issue is Wash- 
ington Irving’s Western Journals, edited by 
J. F. McDermott (1944), the record of a trip 
in the autumn of 1832 through what was then 
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the largely new and wild country of Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 


A and their books make a publish- 
ing house. If the ore is poor the mine 
cannot succeed ; but development of any good 
lode demands skilled technicians. Chief credit 
for the extraction and refining of the rich 
Southwestern vein which the Oklahoma Press 
has uncovered must go to four men. Brandt 
and Lottinville, the two directors, have been 
responsible for policy, the wise selection of 
titles to be published, the choice of authors, 
the successful marketing of the finished prod- 
uct. They have been assisted by two designers : 
by P. J. Conkwright, an Oklahoma artist who 
was brought to the press at its beginning by 
Brandt and who followed him to Princeton in 
1939 ; and by Will Ransom, author in his own 
right and widely experienced typographer of 
national repute, who became designer in 1941. 
Upheld by a competent staff of editors, print- 
ers and business associates ; and with the ad- 
ministrative and scholarly support of the uni- 
versity staff, this quartet has brilliantly car- 
ried out the program of development. To- 
gether they have produced such important 
books in such distinguished format as to raise 
what might have been a university press of 
only regional significance to a deserved rank- 
ing among the important publishing organiza- 
tions of the country. 


Waterfall 


By Mary Poole 


) ie hair 
like silver plumes 


tossed from her shoulder, bare, 
with beauty’s an ient gesture, wise, 


aware... 


They look like rubber. But when it comes 
to speaking their nicknames, you'd better be 
up on your pronunciations and connotations. 


The Rubber Dog 


By Edward Larocque Tinker 


UR ARRANGEMENTS for a hunt- 
O ing trip in the Sonora hills were com- 

plete—except for one small item. With 
hostile bands of Yaquis roaming the mountain 
passes, I was going to feel more comfortable 
if we added a watchdog to our party. 

The Yaquis, fiercest fighting tribe of Indios 
in all Mexico, had successfully resisted subju- 
gation for more than a century of intermit- 
tent guerilla warfare with the government. 
Afraid of losing the rough territory which 
they had defended so courageously and so 
long, they bitterly resented the intrusion of 
strangers. Experience had taught them that 
strangers were looking for mines, and that 
gold and silver aroused the cupidity of Mexi- 
cans and Americans, alike. The last Gringo 
found digging in their country a year before 
had been ambushed and killed. 

Leaning against the rose-colored wall of a 
cantina, in the sleepy little Mexican village, I 
contemplated the fate of that unhappy pros- 
pector. It would definitely be the part of wis- 
dom, I decided, to take along a dog to stand 
watch at night. 

I wandered up the single straggling street 
between limewashed mud houses, mellowed 
by wind and water, sun and years, on the look- 
out for a likely canine companion. 

Only gaunt, mangy, wolflike creatures, 
cowed by ill-treatment, sniffed furtively along 
the dirty gutters. Not even the most imagina- 
tive judge could have guessed to what breed 
their ancestors had belonged. They had no 
appeal for a dog-lover. 

Finally I spied a pup running along with a 
certain daintiness—a clean little dog whose 
absurd appearance made me chuckle. His body 
looked as if it were of brown rubber, spotted 


with a few large, pink freckles. A pompadour 
of sparse, white hairs sprouted from the 
crown of his head, and another bunch on his 
tail made it look like a dilapidated paint brush. 
Save for these scant patches, he was as naked 
as a jaybird fresh from its egg. It was a bicho, 
or “ridiculous little fellow,” as the Mexicans 
affectionately call their hairless dogs. 

The ridiculous little beast stopped and 
scratched at the entrance of an adobe. I was 
just behind. “Buenas Dias,” I greeted the 
ample Mexican woman who opened the door. 

She invited me into a small room with a 
tamped dirt floor and an open fireplace in one 
corner. After the usual elaborate civilities of 
Mexican hospitality, the solicitous and minute 
inquiry as to each other’s health and the health 
of remote relatives, I broached the object of 
my visit. Did the Sefiora own the “bicho’’? 
Would she, by any chance, be agreeable to 
selling it? 

“No, sefior, it is impossible !”’ 

“Is it that the Senora loves the dog too 
much to part with him?” 

“No, the Sefior Americano does not com- 
prehend. It is because I have the reumatismo.” 

Mystified, I asked, “But what has that to do 
with the dog ?” 

“Ah, the Sefior evidently does not know 
that the bicho is a cure for the reumatismo. If. 
I have pains in the knee, all night long he lies 
on it. In the morning I am cured, but I must 
be careful to wash the bicho or he would die of 
the disease. Evidently, Sefior, in your country 
they have no bichos, then what do they do for 
those poor people with reumatismo?” 

After a half hour of idle chattering, the 
Sefiora finally decided that she could buy an- 
other dog-cure for a peso and a half, so if the 
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Sefior cared to pay three pesos, he might have 
the bicho. Three silver cartwheels on the table, 
and the dog was in my arms, with the polite 
wish that we “might go with God.” 

The little animal snuggled against me con- 
fidingly, and I could well understand why the 
Sefiora had believed in his curative properties. 
His skin was soft and pliable, and he had an 
amazingly high temperature, as if the Lord, 
himself, had compensated for his lack of cov- 
ering by providing him with an extra-efficient 
central heating plant. It was like carrying a 
hot-water bottle in the bend of my arm. 

When Bill, my packer, saw the bicho he 
laughed until tears came to his eyes. “He 
shore looks like a rubber dawg!” From then 
on “Rubber” was the bicho’s name. 

That afternoon the outfit packed and sad- 
dled up, starting for the hills, with the guide 
Pancho in the lead, then the three pack horses. 
Bill brought up the rear with Rubber on his 
saddle bow, so that he would not feel homesick 
and try to run away. I dawdled behind, enjoy- 
ing the sight of the hills that grew into rough, 
steep mountains. 

When our little procession had gone some 
five miles, Bill thought it would be safe to put 
Rubber down and teach him to follow the 
horses. But the dog had other ideas on the sub- 
ject, and with that passive obstinacy often 
characteristic of the very weak, he went on a 
sit-down strike right in the middle of the trail, 
whining pitifully. No amount of whistling or 
calling would budge him. 

At last, I turned back, leaned down from 
the saddle, scooped up the beast, and let him 
ride on my pommel. Bill hunched his shoul- 
ders contemptuously, sent a stream of tobacco 
juice out of the corner of his mouth, and 
growled, “Them’s house dawgs. They ain't 
got no grit in the open. What we want of him, 
anyway ?” 

I was a bit embarrassed by my bargain. But 
I rose to Rubber’s defense. He had no fleas. 
He certainly wouldn’t bite us the first chance 
he got, like those village curs. He was exactly 
what we needed, a watchdog to stand guard at 
night and wake us at the slightest alarm. 

Camp was finally pitched and a good supper 
cooked, hot biscuits, frijoles, carne seca and 
some fideos. Homesickness had not interfered 
with Rubber’s appetite, but as the sun went 
down, he drew closer and closer to the fire, 


whining, shivering, and holding up one paw in 
a pathetic manner. We took pity on him, and 
covered him with saddle blankets. But I in- 
sisted that his head be out in the open. What 
was the use of a watchdog who wouldn’t hear 
anything ? 

The next morning while I was still in my 
blankets, Bill called across the breakfast fire 
to me, “‘D’you know what Rubber done last 
night? He sneaked into the foot of my bed- 
roll and slept on my feet. He ain’t no good 
for Yaquis, sure, but he was right warm and 
comfortin’. That pup ain’t a God’s bit of use,” 
and Bill grinned sheepishly, “but I’ve kinder 
got partial to him, myself.” 

I admitted ruefully that this is an age of 
specialization. A bicho that had spent its life 
being an efficient hot-water bottle could not 
change suddenly into a good watch-dog. No 
more than a lounge lizard could become a 
great general overnight. 

Rubber so endeared himself to Bill as a 
foot-warmer that when the trip was over I 
gave the dog to the packer. 

A few weeks later travelling to Mexico City 
in the company of an Englishwoman of title 
and her Scot companion I recounted my 
humiliating experience with the Mexican hair- 
less. Like all Britishers they were fond of 
dogs, and at every station they rushed me up 
and down the platform in search of a speci- 
men of that queer variety, but the nearest 
thing we found was a cur with an all-over 
case of mange. 

In Mexico City they were still on the trail 
of a “hairless.” Lounging beside our hotel en- 
trance they saw a Mexican dressed in som- 
brero and tight trousers. In his arms was a 
bundle wrapped in a Serape de Saltillo from 
which a small dog’s muzzle protruded. 

Lady X, like all Britishers, believed that 
EVERYONE understands English, so in her 
broadest Oxford accent she said, “I beg your 
pardon, my good man, but is that”... and she 
used the word which | had struggled for 
weeks to teach her, giving it an impossible 
twist “... is that a bee-chee?” 

With true Mexican courtesy the man held 
out what was in fact a “ridiculous little fel- 
low,” and replied in classical English. “No, 
madam. It is a gentleman dog. Ten pesos if 
you desire it.” 





The only way to stop a dic- 
tator is to cut off his head. 
Santa Anna only lost a leg. 


Santa Anna and the Pastry War 


By Walter M. Langford 


HE LIFE OF Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna, evil genius of the young Mexican 
Republic, and the Herman Goering of 
the Texas Revolution, smacks of comic opera 
in its rapid alternation of triumphs and dis- 
graces. Upon the battlefield spectacular mili- 
tary successes were continually offset by such 
ignominious defeats as his interrupted siesta 
at San Jacinto, while his entire political career 
was a series of exiles and recalls. 

A rising young army officer at the time of 
the Mexican Revolution, successive coups 
d’état made him seven times the chief execu- 
tive of Mexico. Before his final exile in 1855 
his greed had despoiled the country of half its 
territory. Yet despite the tragic effect on Mex- 
ico’s history, Santa Anna’s career, from the 
perspective of today, reads as pure farce, with 
the shallow-minded, swashbuckling General 
solemnly declaiming lines from a Gilbert and 
Sullivan libretto. 

Nowhere was the comic aspect of his for- 
tunes so emphatically underlined as in the so- 
called “Pastry War” of 1838. 

At this time of increasing friction with the 
French Government Santa Anna was sulking 
in disgrace at his country estate of Manga de 
Clavo. Ten years before he had been hailed 
a national hero for his dramatic efforts in re- 
pulsing at Tampico a Spanish expedition of 
reconquest. Thereafter, he had led numerous 
revolutions and assumed the presidency on 
several brief occasions, contriving through all 
this time to maintain himself as the dominant 
political figure of the Mexican scene. 

In 1838, however, his star was in temporary 
eclipse. For two years previously his ambi- 
tions had suffered a setback which threatened 
to be permanent. Having led a good army 
northward to subdue the rebellious American 
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colonists in Texas, he had practically com- 
pleted the war in triumph by April 21, 1836. 

With only a few fugitive Texans under 
Sam Houston to be disposed of, Santa Anna, 
pursuing the stragglers in leisurely and care- 
less fashion to Lynchburg Ferry on the San 
Jacinto River, was interrupted during the 
long siesta by a Texan charge. With war- 
whoops of “Remember the Alamo,” “Remem- 
ber Goliad,” the rallying frontiersmen 
avenged fourfold those two brutal massacres 
charged against Santa Anna’s name. The 
Mexican General in a fight lasting exactly 
eighteen minutes lost 630 men—and lost a 
war which he had virtually won. For the re- 
mainder of his troops hurriedly surrendered, 
while their General fled precipitately in his 
carpet-slippers. Discovered the following day 
hiding ignominiously in the tall sedge grass 
disguised as a private soldier, the vainglorious 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mexican Armies 
passed the following year in the oblivion of 
a Texas prison. 

Upon his release he slunk back to his Mex- 
ican estate, where he remained in virtual exile 
during 1837, the memory of the fiasco of the 
Texas campaign still fresh in popular mem- 
ory, an effective block to the overweening am- 
bitions of the one-time dictator. 

But Santa Anna was an adept at political 
intrigues, and at forty-four still young enough 
to await silently, though restlessly, the oppor- 
tunity to reassert his claim to the role of na- 
tional hero. He trusted in the old saying to 
the effect that “he who knows how to wait 
will see the body of his enemy carried by be- 
fore his door.” 

While he waited, an obscure owner of a 
French pastry shop stepped before the foot- 
lights in an episode which was to provoke a 
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tempest-in-a-teapot conflict between France 
and Mexico, tinged with the opera bouffe 
character of all of Santa Anna’s affairs. 

Monsieur Remotel operated a small patis- 
serie in a suburb of Mexico City. Unlike 
Ragueaneau, he was no patron of the arts, 
nor father confessor to roistering gallants. 
When a group of high-spirited Army officers 
raided his establishment, confined him to his 
room, and consumed every scrap of pastry on 
the premises, he complained to his Govern- 
ment, asking eight hundred pesos damages. 

Following upon a series of grievances to 
French nationals within Mexico territorial 
limits this incident resulted in the commander 
of French warships off Vera Cruz, one Maron 
Deffaudis, presenting an ultimatum to the 
Mexican Government : Six hundred thousand 
pesos in reparations—or WAR! 

Six hundred thousand pesos might as well 
have been a million pounds sterling to the 
Mexican government at that time, for the 
Treasury had been stripped of funds by Santa 
Anna and his ilk. A stall was attempted by 
replying that France’s claim could not be con- 
sidered so long as the French naval forces re- 
mained near the coast. Deffaudis countered by 
proclaiming, on April 16, 1838, a blockade of 
all Mexican ports on the Gulf of Mexico. 

This was killing the goose which might 
have laid at least a silver egg. For the Mexican 
government, already distressed by insufficient 
revenues, political chaos, and intermittent 
threats of revolution, was dependent upon its 
customs duties for its chief source of revenue. 

For seven months the blockade was main- 
tained. Deffaudis returned to France, to be 
replaced by Admiral Baudin. Negotiations 
were held, Mexico still refusing all French 
demands, incapable of payment, in fact, had 
she so desired. 

At last, on November 27, Baudin warned 
that his patience was at an end, and opened 
fire upon the ancient fortress of San Juan de 
Ulua in the harbor of Vera Cruz. 

The sea breeze carried the sound of the 
cannonading inland to Santa Anna’s estate, 
where the master was preparing for his siesta 
in an outdoor hammock. This time the inter- 
ruption was a welcome one. It was the cue for 
which his ambitious ears had long been strain- 
ing. Gambler and opportunist by nature, he 
called for his favorite white charger. 


Uninvited to assist at the siege of Vera 
Cruz, only vaguely aware that the city was 
in danger, he galloped full speed toward his 
destiny, a mock-heroic figure against the ex- 
travagant backdrop of Latin-American po- 
litical farce. 

On reaching Vera Cruz, Santa Anna of- 
fered his aid to General Rincon, command- 
ing. The latter expressed his anxiety over the 
condition of the fortress of Ulua, which had 
been so neglected since the ousting of the 
Spaniards as to be almost in a defenseless 
state, its powder so old and weak that it would 
not carry the Mexican shots so far as the 
French ships. 

Santa Anna promptly exchanged his 


charger for an ancient rowboat, and was off 


at once, passing unmolested within two hun- 
dred yards of an enemy ship. He found Ulua 
in ruins and untenable, the survivors in the 
act of signing a capitulation. The Mexican 
forces withdrew to the mainland during the 
night. 

With every advantage his, Baudin, never- 
theless, on the next day proposed a truce un- 
der which the Mexicans would remain in 
charge of the city and hostilities would cease 
for eight months to permit renewed negotia- 
tions. Rincon accepted. And Santa Anna made 
a reluctant exit to the obscurity of Manga de 
Clavo. 

But the Mexican president of the moment 
shared Santa Anna’s fondness for excursions 
and alarums. Three days later he disapproved 
the surrender of Ulua and the truce, declared 
war upon His Majesty the King of France, 
and placed Santa Anna in charge of the Mex- 
ican troops with orders to take the offensive 
at once—quite an assignment under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Meanwhile the French protagonist had ap- 
peared on scene, Prince de Joinville, son of 
the French king, and an officer of the French 
fleet. During the time of truce he and his com- 
panions had been in the habit of coming in to 
Vera Cruz in search of diversion. On the 
morning of December 4, while the declara- 
tion of war was yet unknown to the French, 
Santa Anna ordered the gates of the city 
locked, and that no one, regardless of identity, 
should be permitted to leave. 

The French officers, sensing some unusual 
activity, hastened back to their launch at the 
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wharf, and as they did so the gate through 
which they had left slammed shut almost on 
their coat tails. Indignant at what he consid- 
ered a deliberate attempt to entrap him, the 
Prince insisted that Admiral Baudin allow 
him to lead a landing party of one thousand 
men with the express purpose of capturing 
Santa Anna. 

Just before dawn on December 5 the 
French detachment moved against the city. 
Santa Anna was aroused by the shouts of the 
enemy forcing the city gate. Recalling the les- 
son of San Jacinto he did not stop this time 
to dress, but with clothes under one arm, 
sword under the other, bounded down stairs 
in his undergarments. 

The French were already at the door. “Are 
you General Santa Anna?” 

The General spoke no French, but he rec- 
ognized his own name, and pantomining a 
negative, indicated that the General might be 
found upstairs. The invaders arrested Gen- 
eral Arista in the rooms which Santa Anna 
had just quitted, while Santa Anna himself 
escaped through side streets to the barracks 
of his soldiers. 

There he exhorted and inspired the men 
by the flamboyant eloquence of which he 
was past master to follow him and engage the 
enemy. But upon surveying the scene of bat- 
tle, he concluded that the Mexican forces 
were holding their own, and determined to 
turn the tables upon the Prince de Joinville 
by making him his prisoner. Then occurred a 
ridiculous game of hide-and-seek between the 
two commanders and a part of their forces. 

After a time they met, in the Calle de las 
Damas, or Street of the Ladies, a most fitting 
spot, according to one author, for those two 
rakes to stage their encounter. The French 
made use of a small howitzer at one end of 
the street, while the Mexicans replied with 
rifle fire from the other. For three hours the 
fighting went on briskly, with neither side giv- 
ing an inch, until Baudin sent orders for 
Joinville and his party to return. 

As the French retired, Santa Anna grew 
daring and careless. Taking a column of three 
hundred men, he dashed away to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy. But the latter had 
mounted a captured cannon loaded with grape 
in the middle of the wharf to protect the with- 
drawal and, as the Hero of Tampico came 


charging down at the head of his troops, he 
was fired upon at a hundred paces. 

Down went the white horse, dead. Nine 
soldiers were killed outright, nine others were 
injured. And under the fallen steed lay an 
unconscious and bleeding Santa Anna. Some- 
what later, when he came to, he ordered a 
retreat to Pocitos, one league removed, for 
the French from their ships had begun a two- 
hour shelling of the city which, incidentally, 
marked the close of the actual fighting in the 
Pastry War. 

Lying on a cot at Pocitos, the injured Santa 
Anna, though suffering severe pain from a 
badly wounded left leg, realized at once that 
the same mangled limb was quite enough to 
catapult him back into the hearts of the popu- 
lace. He lost no time in bringing this about, 
dictating to the president of the country a 
communiqué which in a way was perhaps the 
supreme effort of this master propagandist 
long famed for his emotional manifestos. 
Here are a few typical passages from his 
Pocitos masterpiece. 


We conquered, yes, we conquered. Mexi- 
can arms obtained a glorious victory in the 
battle. ... 1 was wounded in this final effort 
and this is probably the last victory I shall 
offer my country. 

On ending my career, I can not keep from 
showing the joy I have at seeing the begin- 
nings of reconciliation among the Mexican 
factions. I gave my last embrace to General 
Arista, with whom I had been, unfortunately, 
at odds.... 

I also ask the Government of my native 
land to bury my body in this spot, so that all 
my companions in arms may know that this 
is the line of battle I have left marked for 
them.... 

May all Mexicans, forgetting my political 
errors, not deny me the one title I want to 
leave my children : that of a Good Mexican. 


This sort of deathbed aria went on and on 
for no less than fifteen pages and two post- 
scripts, eloquent testimony that he was not 
so close to death’s door as his report alleged. 
Nevertheless, all the officials gathered about 
wept as he dictated. The president did like- 
wise on reading the report and, when the com- 
muniqué was printed and circulated through- 
out the country, the tears of the people com- 
pletely washed away, temporarily at least, all 
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the stains of that awful disaster at San Ja- 
cinto. The Hero of Tampico was once again 
credited with repulsing a foreign invader and 
was the toast of the nation. Long live Santa 
Anna, Saviour of the country! 

But the price of this regained glory was 
Santa Anna’s left leg, which was amputated 
at the knee the day after the injury. And so 
blunderingly was the job done that it caused 
him pain for the remainder of his long life. 

After convalescing for more than two 
months, the national idol made a triumphal 
entry into Mexico City on February 17, 1839, 
where he was accorded a stupendous recep- 
tion. On March 19 a treaty was signed with 
the French which granted most of the latter’s 
demands and thus put a finish to the rather 
ludicrous Pastry War. 

By way of epilogue, however, there still 
remain a few incidents which deserve to be 
related. The first, an event of the “Believe It 
or Not” variety, occurred in the capital on 
September 27, 1842. Santa Anna, basking in 
his beloved presidency for the sixth time, was 
guest of honor at a lavish ceremony in Santa 
Paula cemetery, where with much pomp and 
more oratory the leg shot away in 1838 was 
formally and officially interred! 
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Hardly two years later occurred another 
episode. The tide had turned and Santa 
Anna’s enemies were again in the ascendency. 
In a moment of political emotion a mob got 
out of hand, dragged down a statue of the 
Hero of Tampico and Vera Cruz, and then 
swept on to the graveyard of Santa Paula, 
where the solemnly buried leg was uncere- 
moniously dug up to be hauled through the 
streets to the accompaniment of derisive 
howls from the mob. And it is claimed, in 
something of an exaggeration, that for more 
than a decade thereafter the history of Mex- 
ico could be followed merely by checking the 
“ups and downs” of Santa Anna’s leg, the 
status of the severed limb corresponding to 
the old warrior’s popularity at any given mo- 
ment. 

There is still a final touch to add to this 
bizarre history of the mummified leg. Many 
years later, in 1876, when Santa Anna was 
aged, forgotten, and in poverty, one of his 
old-time soldiers came one day bearing a 
present for the general. It was, of course, the 
leg shot away so long before, still in a per- 
fect state of preservation, even to the toe 
nails ! 


Housekeeper in Heaven 
By Mary Willis Shuey 


Sle golden street before her house will shine 

Much brighter than the sidewalks of her neighbors. 
She’ll sweep and clean her mansion every day— 
No slipshod methods in her household labors. 


And if some idle women think that Heaven’s 
A place that’s free from moths, corruption, rust, 
She’ll never trail her white robes up their steps 
Until her fingers test the tops for dust. 








Loosh was a trading fool when 
it came to men. But when he 
got to trading with women... 





Loosh and the Green Pastures 
By Fred Shaw 


VERYBODY LIKED Loosh Giddens. 
E He was a short, slender little fellow— 
not much older than a day—with a way 
of smiling that made people happy. He wasn’t 
much to look at. His hair was thinnish around 
the temples, his face collected freckles, and 
his teeth were all patched up. Yet nobody 
seemed to mind. Pretty girls warmed up 
when he came around, trying to please him— 
and men too. There’s no explaining that sort 
of thing, except that Loosh was the happiest 
man in the world and no denying it. 

He'd come in Joe Grant’s barber shop, his 
eyes sparking and his mouth twitching like 
he might bust out laughing any minute. The 
boys’d clap him on the back and chuckle, and 
Joe’d tell him to “set down, set down an’ 
let us look at yuh, boy. It'll cure what ails 
us.” Then somebody’d say, ““How’s yuh wife, 
Loosh ?” 

It wasn't a question you could enjoy ask- 
ing in Paxtown, because a wife wasn’t a wife 
down there. She was the old lady or the old 
woman. The only time it happened to anyone 
but Loosh, a little round man that peddled 
shoes out of Savannah said, “How’s the wife, 
Doc ?” 

Doctor Jeff stopped reading his paper, 
scowling like it had bit him. “Hmn now,” he 
said, dazed as a possum dog on the wrong 
trail, “that’s a sticker. Hmn, reckon I don’t 
rightly know. Any you fellows heard Sylvie 
say how she was feeling?” They shook their 
heads glumly. It wasn’t a fair question to 
ask a man. 

But Loosh now, his eyes would glow warm 
and soft as a calf’s eyes. “She’s fine, thank 
yuh. She'll be pleased to know yuh was 
askin’.”” His voice was low and gentle when 
he spoke of her. 


The men teased Loosh about swapping 
knives or watches with them, but he’d just 
grin. “Tradin’ don’t nowise pay,” he’d say. 
He had been a trader, though, a grand master 
trader. Once during a protracted meeting, 
when the preacher was trying to get sinners 
to be saved, Loosh got up and drifted down 
with a sanctified look on his face. The preach- 
er stepped out to take his hands, but before 
he could say anything, Loosh said, “What’ll 
yuh take fuh that wrist watch, Revrund ?” It 
just about broke up the meeting. 

Well, Loosh would come in the barber 
shop almost every Saturday and sit there lis- 
tening to the talk. A lot of it he found pretty 
funny, so that he’d blink in that scared way 
of his and the laughter would bust from his 
mouth, like he’d held it back longer than he 
ought. After a while his wife would drive 
up, and you’d see her saucy face and her 
blowy hair as she looked past their two kids. 
Loosh would act careless and married, but his 
face lighted up like he’d go to that car if he 
had to take the door with him. Godamighty. 

This story’s about how Loosh got to be so 
happy and why he quit trading, because 
they’re the same story, really. It started in 
a corn field the day old Lige Giddens told 
Loosh to finish plowing the bottom land. 
Loosh set right in and plowed hell to break- 
fast before the sun was up good, but all the 
time he was studying the corn across the road. 
Finally he dropped his plow and leaned 
against a fence post. He was still there when 
Lige came up. “Take a look at Noah’s corn, 
~~ 

Lige squinted down the rows. “What’s the 
trouble with ourn ?” 

“Oh, that. It ain’t got the stuff. A blind 
man could raise corn on Noah’s land.” 
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Old Lige swallowed hard and flared up. 
“Lemme git this straight. Last year we lived 
over theah ; and when yuh oughta been plow- 
ing that same damn stretch, yuh was crawlin’ 
over heah, arubbin’ the dirt in yuh hands. 
And now, after I sold out and bought this 
place, yuh mean to tell me yuh wanta move 
right back across the road ?” 

Loosh’s eyes dropped, but he stuck to his 
guns. “Corn land’s corn land, and a body’s 
bound to slip sometimes.” 

“Not twicet, he ain’t,” Lige yelled and 
started ripping at the trace chains. 

On the way to town, Loosh stopped by to 
tell his Nina about the ruckus. She stood 
with her hair blowsing about her face and 
her grey eyes shadowing over. “And just 
cause I got ambition,” Loosh said. He told 
her the cause of the trouble then, and Nina’s 
eves laughed and the giggles gushed out of 
her. She was slim as a pine sapling and when 
she leaned against the porch post, laughing 
so hard she nearly fell, she looked good 
enough to eat. Loosh dawdled by the steps. 
He couldn’t bear to think of her laughing at 
anybody but him. “I’m gonna git me a job in 
town, Nina, and then I’m comin’ back.” 

“T’ll be heah, Loosh.” 

Loosh got the job all right—working for 
his Uncle Ed in the Paxtown post office. He 
printed Nina’s name on the blotter ; and when 
the catalogs came, he kept seeing her in the 
yellow dress on the cover. He was going back 
to see her soon as work slacked up, but some- 
thing happened. They were putting up mail 
one day when they heard high heels coming 
clippety clip and a voice calling out, “Hello, 
Uncle Ed. Guess who ?” 

“T declare, Evalina, yuh voice shore sounds 
good. When did yuh git in?” 

He whispered to Loosh to peek through 
the letter slot if he wanted to see a woman 
with everything she needed and a passel of 
luxuries. And as Loosh squatted on the floor 
to look, Ed went on talking with Evalina till 
she left finally, saying she’d come back when 
the mail was up. “I reckon those pigeon-built 
women are all right,’ Loosh said. “But I 
like girls to look like young willows just 
gettin’ ready to bud.” 

“T don’t wonder your pa run yuh off,” Ed 
said. “Now Jim Whitehead’s the man fuh 
me. He run off with Evalina to marry her, 


an’ I heard tell he died in a fight over her, 
an’ it looks like a good enough way to die.” 

Loosh looked out the window. The boys 
clustered around Evalina like cats around a 
churn, warming up to her smile. Any of them 
could have spanned her waist with his hands, 
but he could have stretched his arms around 
a couple of places and there’d have been 
enough left over for Sundays and holidays. 

“They kinda like her. What did yuh say 
her name was?” 

“Don’t waste yuh time thinkin’ about her. 
Harry Kemp’'ll knock yuh ears off if yuh go 
near Evalina.” 

That settled it, far as Loosh was con- 
cerned; and when Evalina met him, she 
shook her finger at Ed Giddens. “Whyn’t 
you tell me about this Loosh boy? Naughty 
Ed.” They started off slow, leaving notes in 
her post office box and riding in her car every 
Sunday. But by the middle of the summer 
people wondered why Ed paid Loosh to hang 
around the restaurant where Evalina worked. 
After a while Lige Giddens sent word to 
Loosh to come on home, but Loosh allowed 
he wouldn’t till trace chains were made of 
cotton batting. 

Well, Nina heard all about it, but she 
never saw Evalina until she looked up at the 
harvest barbecue and saw them eating under 
a water oak. Loosh was looking at Evalina 
with that wild goofy look on his face like he 
knew the next thing she said would be killing 
funny and he couldn’t hardly wait. Then he 
looked startled and the laughter tumbled out. 
Nina felt something go out of her. She didn’t 
sag much, but she didn’t look like she was 
leaning into the wind and her chin was a little 
fluttery as she waved at them. 

“Come heah, Nina. I want yuh to meet my 
friend.” 

Nina didn’t let on. She walked over to that 
water oak, smiling like there was nobody she’d 
rather see than Loosh and Evalina. And she 
didn’t kick Evalina in the stomach. She told 
her she had been dying to meet her. “I al- 
ways thought you were my friend, Loosh 
Giddens, and heah you’ve known the prettiest 
girl in the county and never brought her out 
to see me. Shame on vou.” 

Evalina said anybody who wasn’t half 
blind could see who the prettiest girl was, and 
Nina blushed and said nigh four-fifths of 
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the county was half blind, if they still drank 
the same stuff. After Nina had gone, Eva- 
lina said, “I declare, she’s the prettiest thing, 
though she is right puny,” and Loosh said 
uh-huh, still grinning a possum grin like he 
had started Paxtown’s sweetest friendship. 

Ever since Nina was little, she had taken 
her troubles to Doctor Jeff, and she went 
looking for him now. It was after dinner 
though, when the crowd was going in the 
church, before she got him cornered. “You 
mind missing the singing, Doc?” 

“No, always thought I'd look for other 
work when I got to heaven.” They sat on a 
fallen tree, and Doc pointed with his pipe 
stem to Loosh and Evalina sidling into the 
church. “They make a right purty couple, yes 
they do.” 

Nina started to say something, but her 
voice sounded fuzzy and choked. She turned 
her head, catching her breath sharp. She 
didn’t make any noise, but she was crying 
all the same, her eyes filling and then tears 
tipping over and rolling down her cheeks. 

Doc sat forward, making crosses in the 
dirt. He took Nina’s hand. “Nina, Nina, if 
you want old Loosh, you can get him. A 
body’d think you didn’t know him atall, the 
way you're carrying on. Crying won't help. 
Besides,’ he patted her cheek, “I never did 
like women with bladders right next to their 
eyes.” 

He began to tell her about Loosh, all the 
things he remembered from watching him 
grow up— Loosh fighting for other boys’ 
stuff when he was a little biddy kid; then 
trading, always trading. “That boy’d swap 
three sows for a heifer and then turn and 
trade back and give ten dollars to boot.” 

Nina’s eyes were still wet, but she was 
smiling. “Was he always like that?” 

“When he wasn’t more so. The boy ain't 
ordinary, Nina. We’re all looking for green 
pastures, I reckon; but Loosh is more that 
way than most. Another thing, when he sees 
somebody enjoying what he left, the old 
place looks even greener. I remember when 
Loosh was a baby, right in that church, and 
his mama was nursing him. Everything was 
fine till another woman started nursing her 
baby. Loosh was gnawing away at his mama, 
happy as a jackass eating briars, when he saw 
what was going on. Then he slid out of his 


mama’s lap and started after that other gal.” 

Nina whooped. She threw back her head 
and laughed till she had to catch hold or roll 
off the log. “You don’t have to say any more. 
You figure when Loosh thinks I’m ready to 
marry some other man, he'll come hopping 
back.” 

“Girl, you won't ride by with another man 
three times before Loosh’ll be knocking at 
your door. But that’s only the start, Nina. 
It’s like this was a story. Your getting Loosh 
ain’t the end; it’s just to make the reader 
wonder what’s coming. It’ll take some hold- 
ing to keep Loosh in the traces. But maybe—”’ 
he glanced across at the church where a nasal 
soprano was outdistancing the other voices. 
“But if you do hold him, if he keeps loving 
you and don’t follow the first widow that 
winks, you'll have you a husband. And Nina, 
you just might be able to cure that boy of 
trading.” 

It was the way Doc said. When Nina 
rode into town with Hutch Dyer, Loosh said 
he reckoned Hutch had brought Nina in to 
see him. He watched the car coming across 
the railroad tracks and walked to the door to 
meet them. Loosh looked like he had been spit 
on and cussed at when Hutch drove by and 
parked at the drug store. “Well, a girl does 
have to get to town,” he said. 

For a while Loosh didn’t see them, though 
he’d hear about them now and then, like 
when Doc said, “Nina and Hutch were ask- 
ing about you the other day.” Then they came 
to town again. Hutch yanked the steering 
wheel and pulled the car up at the curb, and 
Nina giggled and slid away from him. He got 
out and walked toward the post office, saying 
“Back in a minute, sugah.” 

Loosh kept looking out the window, watch- 
ing Nina pulling her dress straight and push- 
ing her hair back from her face. After a 
while he whispered, “Budding, sure’s the 
world. Budding right along, too.” 

Later in the afternoon Loosh said offhand 
to Ed Giddens, “I’ve been thinking, Uncle 
Ed. Pa’s too old to have to stump that strip 
of burnt-over ground this winter. I reckon 
I’d better be getting out home tomorrow.” 

“Yeah, you’re right,” Ed Giddens said. “I 
was saying to Lizzie how feeble your pa 
looked at the frolic the other night. In ten, 
fifteen years, Lige’ll have to quit dancing.” 
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Loosh looked worried. “Yuh don’t say. 
Now that’s bad.” 

Yeah, Doc was right. Loosh was already 
hooked. All Nina had to do was play out the 
line and then yank back from the current. 
And Doc was right in thinking the excite- 
ment was coming after the wedding, instead 
of before, because that’s the way it was. 

Nina hadn’t thought much about what Doc 
said until the wedding was over and they 
had come home to the frame house Lige Gid- 
dens built for them on the north end of his 
farm. She had been too busy. The last few 
weeks before they were married, Loosh came 
to see her every night, quiet now and look- 
ing scared he might lose her again. He took 
her to a frolic at Josh Mancil’s and didn’t 
touch a drop. They went to a cane grinding 
at her Uncle Lou’s, and Loosh didn’t get shirt- 
tail distance from her all evening, though 
Evalina was there and kept twitching around. 
He took her to the motion pictures. And one 
day they fixed a basket and went picnicking 
by the creek in front of their house. The 
blackgum, maple, bay, and water-oak leaves 
were red and black and brown over their 
heads, and the autumn sun felt warm as a tom- 
cat. After dinner, Loosh lay back and put his 
head in her lap and looked up at her in long- 
ing and hunger. Sand Hill Bluff was between 
them and the house Lige was building for 
them, but they could hear the carpenters’ 
hammers over the hill. 

She had been too happy to remember what 
Doc said might happen after their wedding. 
She would have liked for everything to go 
on, just like it was; but now they were mar- 
ried. They had come into their house, and 
she had stood shivering in the darkness while 
Loosh lit the lamp. The walls looked splint- 
ery and new. They could still hear the laugh- 
ter and talk of their friends who had walked 
them from her mother’s wedding party. The 
fiddler was striking up another tune now, and 
some of the boys were singing with him, “I 
wish I was an apple hanging on a tree, and 
every time Miss Cindy passed, she’d take a 
bite of me. Git along home, Cindy...” 

“Listen, Loosh.” 

“Yeah.” He didn’t hardly look at her. 
“Look at that damn rice now. I'll get the 
broom for you.” His eyes scared her; they 
looked worried like he didn’t know her. She 


remembered now what Doc had said. 

Loosh didn’t quite know what he was do- 
ing there. He went over and sat by the lamp, 
trying to look steady at a paper that kept 
shaking, but he kept looking up at Nina 
sweeping out the rice. She didn’t look the 
same, hardly. She looked kind of married. 
When she turned to put up the broom, he 
caught her face at an off angle, and she 
looked like somebody he hadn’t seen before. 
He kept thinking about that day in the corn- 
field. It had been leading to this, everything 
had. It was on the edge of his mind to wonder 
if that was what he had wanted, but he didn’t 
let himself think it. She was sitting on the 
settee now, taking off her hat and smoothing 
her dress down. She yawned and patted her 
mouth. “It’s about bed time,” she said. 

Loosh felt like he had jumped, but he 
knew he hadn’t. “You go on in,” he said. “T’ll 
be in after a bit.” 

He sat there awhile trying to read that 
paper. Then he got up and stripped to his 
drawers. He blew out the lamp and walked 
into the bedroom. He felt better now, because 
he could see Nina in the moonlight, sleeping 
like a little girl. He slipped into bed and lay 
there stiff and still for a minute; then he 
poked out his hand and felt her soft as a 
rabbit’s fur under his fingers. 

“Loosh,” she said. “Hello honey.” 

“Ho.” He turned back and lay still. He 
thought then about that day on the creek 
bank, of how her legs had felt silky under 
his head, and how he had loved her. He didn’t 
feel that way now, and knowing he didn’t 
made him lonely and sad. He thought of Eva- 
lina, her wet eyes and white neck. He turned 
angrily in the bed. He wouldn’t let himself 
think of her. “I ain’t sleepy, Nina,” he said. 
“I’m going outside and smoke a little.” 

“All right,” she said. “But raise the window 
before you go. It’s getting so hot I'll sleep 
with it wide open.” 

He pulled on his pants in the dark and 
slipped out into the night. He walked across 
to the bluff and stood looking across to the 
far side. Up above it was bright and moon- 
lighty, but shadows were thick down by the 
creek bed and up toward him the moon cut 
streaks between the trees and through the 
brush. He thought of the night he and Eva- 
lina—. He cussed. He pulled a sack of to- 
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bacco out of his pocket and rolled a cigarette, 
wondering what had happened to him since 
that day on the creek bank. Way off he could 
hear a bull frog booming, like pulling a cork 
out of a jug when the cork was tight and 
didn’t want to let go. I’d better get on home, 
he thought, before pa comes out and whales 
hell out of me. Then he remembered that he 
wouldn’t be going home any more. He had 
a home of his own and a wife, too. He wanted 
to turn tail and run, to get out of there; but 
he sat steady. J ain’t going to treat her like 
that. She married me, not knowing I was a 
damn fool, and she loves me. 

After a while he walked back to the house. 
He tiptoed through the sitting room and 
pushed at the door. It didn’t budge. He tried 
the door handle but found the door locked. 
When he tapped on the door, he thought he 
could hear sheets rustling, but he didn’t know. 
‘He couldn’t be sure. 

He backed out of the house, feeling mixed 
up and gloomy. That was a hell of a way for 
a woman to act on her wedding night. He 
might walk off and not come back. He fumed 
and sulled but he couldn’t take his mind off 
her. She was in there thinking about Hutch, 
mooning over him like that time in town. She 


White Flags Flying 


By Alma Woldert Spence 


HE deer steal thro’ the cedar-brake like wraiths, 





didn’t do him right then, and she was mis- 
treating him now. The way he loved Nina 
and all, it wasn’t right for her to treat him 
like that. And suddenly he was loving her 
better than Josh Mancil loves his whiskey, 
better even than he loved her the day of the 
picnic. 

He squatted down by the steps. He knew 
he was wrong now. Nina was right, but he 
could think it out. He knew he could get her 
back again, if he petted her and was good 
to her. It was getting chilly. He started to 
go get his coat and shoes, but he stopped, 
thinking of something Nina said when she 
asked him to raise the window. “It’s getting 
so hot I’ll sleep with it wide open,” she said. 
Suddenly he laughed. He laughed till he was 
weak and watery. “Now, by God. That’s 
some girl.” 

He walked around the house, stooping to 
pick up gravel as he went. He stopped in 
front of the bedroom and threw the gravel 
in the window. Nina’s voice was soft as the 
rustle of cattails on the creek bank. “Yes?” 

“Ts yuh husband in, Mrs. Giddens ?” 

“No,” Nina whispered, “come on in.” 

And Loosh Giddens made for that win- 
dowsill like a bat out of hell. 







On slender feet they skirt each brush, no sound 
Reveals them as they come mysteriously, 
Appearing in the flicker of an eye 


Where only grass and tree, a moment since, were found. 


A feeling stirs the hunter, now aware, 
He strains to see within the shadowy brush, 


The ghostly forms stand silent and alert. 
Their figures blend with rocks and lichened wood, 


That fade into the haze of the gray hush. 


The slightest move, the flutter of a wing, 
An acorn falling, the wind subsiding, 


The deer on hooves winged as with summer lightning 
Leap swiftly by. Gone—with white flags flying— 


They vanish where no leaf betrays their hiding. 
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Dugan on the end of that old sym- 
bolical college log might have 
shown Mark Hopkins a trick or two. 


Mules Might Make 


Good Professors 


By John D. Boon 


\ ) — DO | REMEMBER the day 
that Dugan was born. How could 
any boy forget that awkward bundle 
of legs and ears? His mother was a beautiful 
bay mare with a refined disposition. She must 
have been disappointed when she first saw his 
ears, but she was a lady and never let on. I 
never met his father, but I am certain he was 
a shrewd jack with a merry hee-haw. As I 
looked upon him that day, little did I realize 
the influence he was to have upon my future 
life. His dreamy, soft brown eyes gave no hint 
of the keen diabolical brain just back of them. 
It took years for me to learn not to be de- 
ceived by his look of innocence. 

Why nature created a mule is beyond my 
comprehension ; but at least when she saw her 
mistake she was frank enough to admit it and 
to stop the experiment. It is alarming to think 
of the meanness that might have been bound 
up in the hide of an animal that had a mule 
for a father and a mule for a mother. Anyhow 
I am glad, in a way, that Dugan was born. Life 
without him would have been far less interest- 
ing. Anyone who is qualified to handle mules 
is qualified to handle boys, and a few college 
degrees tacked on to this experience will qual- 
ify him to be a college president. 

After Dugan was born, his mother could be 
spared only a few days, for the corn had to be 
plowed and teams were scarce. At once Dugan 
became a baby mule problem. When he was 
hungry —and he was always hungry — no 
power on earth could keep him from nourish- 
ment. It was our practice to permit young 
colts their lunches while their mothers were 
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resting at the ends of the corn rows, but Du- 
gan neither knew nor cared about this custom. 

He set his own dinner hour. If he could not 
stop his mother by getting in front of her, he 
would climb over the traces, and invariably 
get so badly tangled in the harness that we 
would have to stop and untangle him. Mean- 
while he never lost a draw on her teat. He ex- 
perimented with walking backward while 
feeding, but soon he would get behind and 
lose his grip. Then with a frantic leap he was 
wrapped up again in the harness. 

To get the plowing done without loss of 
time we shut Dugan up in the horse lot. Its 
fence was built so high that even Pegasus 
could not have cleared it. Nevertheless, we 
had hardly reached the cornfield again when 
Dugan came down the turning-row, running 
and braying with all of his might. The mys- 
tery of his escape was solved when we found 
some brown hair on the rails above and below 
a crack that had been left open for hogs. We 
had no brown-haired hogs. Hence, this was 
Dugan’s private exit. 

For several days the little devil had his way. 
Finally, in desperation, we locked him in an 
empty corncrib, its walls eight feet high. We 
had him—so we thought. 

By the time my brother and I reached the 
cornfield, here came Dugan roaring down the 
turning-row, braying louder than ever. 

How he got out of that crib was one of the 
unfathomable mysteries of my boyhood. We 
evolved a theory, which we did not dare ex- 
pose to the neighbors’ ridicule, that he climbed 
out by sticking his feet in the cracks between 
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the logs and clambering over the top. It 
wouldn’t have been beyond Dugan. 

In general, mules are either stubborn and 
dull, or tough and mean. Dugan, by the time 
he reached full mulehood, was stubborn and 
tough. He was not mean, but possessed of a 
puckish sense of humor and a strange wisdom 
that we were never able to understand. 

For example, when he was about four 
months old, my brother and I were having an 
argument about who should carry the water 
bucket to the field. In fun I held out the 
bucket to Dugan and said, “Here, Dugan, you 
take it!” Dugan, who never before or since 
attempted to kick me, on this occasion kicked 
the water straight into my face, and ran away 
with a loud braying which sounded uncannily 
like laughter. 

Dugan had more fun than any other animal 
that I have known, and he had a way of letting 
both man and mules know it. I often wished 
that he could talk. However, his language was 
not limited to his bray. Mules talk with their 
ears, and the smarter they are the more 
pointed are their remarks. Any boy who 
thinks that he can learn to handle mules with- 
out watching their ears is sure to have a rude 
awakening. I have often watched two old 
mules standing side by side quite obviously 
carrying on a conversation with their ears. 

Among the many tricks Dugan learned to 
play on his human companions the best in his 
repertoire were his hydraulic experiments. In 
these demonstrations he was no respecter of 
persons, but in time we learned to guide his 
choice of victims, even to assist him in his 
demonstrations. 

Dugan was a good saddle mule to ride from 
the field at the noon recess, and near the big 
field gate we had a large watering trough, into 
which he liked to stick his head until the water 
came up around his eyes. He would drink a 
moment, then throw up his head and squirt 
water in all directions like a spouting whale. 
We arranged it so that new and unsuspecting 
farm hands often got their first bath in this 
way. 

Sometimes when we had a really promising 
victim we would take the team to a nearby 
muddy lake for water. On these occasions the 
newcomer would be given Dugan to ride, 
while all of the old hands followed along to 
see the show. The lake was really a mud pond 


full of germs and slime, but neither boys nor 
mules knew anything about such hazards, and 
what we didn’t know didn’t hurt us. 

Dugan never missed his cue, nor did things 
by halves. He must have had a theory that 
water could be taken in through the skin, as 
well as through the nose and mouth. To prove 
his point he would wade out into the middle 
of the pond, lie down and roll over. The only 
hope for the neophyte was that he would see 
the shadow of things to come and bail out 
before the final plunge. Few of them did, and 
it was a side-splitting sight to see the victim 
wade out a sadder and a wetter man, some- 
times full of fight, plunging like a newly- 
branded calf. When this occurred we gave 
him a lot of room. He could have the whole 
pasture to run himself dry in. 


Y FATHER, in addition to farnting, ran 

from seventy-five to one hundred head 
of cattle. Farm work was drudgery but taking 
care of the cattle was real fun. Our stock ran 
on the open range during the summer, and 
were rounded up and put in the pasture to be 
fed during the winter. We all looked forward 
to the fall roundup. Was there ever a boy who 
did not enjoy rounding up cattle? I was the 
youngest of five boys and was often told that 
I was too little to go. 

I shall never forget the fall that I was told 
that if I went on the roundup I would have to 
ride Dugan, because we did not have enough 
cow ponies to go around. I went. Nothing on 
earth could have prevented me from going. If 
you are riding a good cow pony all you have 
to do is to pick out a cow and let the pony 
know what is to be done, and then hold on 
hoping that when the cow and the pony arrive 
at home you will be with them. It is different 
if you are riding a mule. You pick out the cow 
and let him know what is to be done and he is 
sure not to do it. 

I found a cow with the brand “BOON” on 
her side and by dint of great persuasion I got 
Dugan up to a roaring speed right on her tail. 
Things went fine until the cow decided to 
make a right-angle turn. She made it all right, 
but Dugan and I continued to move in a 
straight line. I pulled on the rein with all of 
my might and succeeded in bending Dugan’s 
neck into the form of a fishhook, but this had 
no effect upon the direction of his motion. 
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Sir Isaac Newton must have had a mule in 
mind when he stated his first law of motion— 
“A body in motion tends to move on forever 
in a straight line...” Next I tried to stop Du- 
gan, but this, too, had no effect. Finally, I 
decided to sit tight and enjoy the scenery, hop- 
ing the friction of the air or some other force 
would bring us to rest. After all what could 
one small boy do with Dugan and Newton 
sided against him? 

We crossed the prairie at breakneck speed 
and soon were headed for the tall timber. In 
a moment I thought of many things—lI re- 
membered how my brother had been left 
hanging high on a grapevine when he tried to 
ride a mule in a run through timber. I was cer- 
tain that Dugan was smart enough to select 
openings large enough for his body to go 
through, but I was afraid he would forget that 
there were two of us to go through simulta- 
neously. Just as destruction was ready to 
strike, Dugan stuck out his front feet and 
stopped. I didn’t stop. I deserted Dugan and 
followed Newton. For once I became a good 
athlete, turned a flip in the air and landed on 
my feet beside a liveoak tree. I have heard 
some noted physicists lecture on Newton’s 
Laws of Motion, but I have never known one 
who could equal Dugan when it came to giv- 
ing impressive illustrations of these laws. My 
definition of a practical university would be 
a boy on the back of a mule and Dugan that 
mule. 

After this event Dugan hung around, not 
because he felt any remorse, but rather be- 
cause he wanted to see what the next trick 
would be. The fact that in the pinch I had 
deserted him and followed Newton had no 
effect upon his friendship. He was not a mule 
to hold a grudge. I felt different. I decided 
that if Dugan and Newton were going to run 
things I might as well quit. What did they 
know about rounding up cattle? And so we 
went home without a cow, and I never told 
what happened and I am sure that Dugan kept 
our secret. 

Dugan was a socia! mule. He liked to have 
company, especially the company of strange 
horses. When we bought new horses and 
mules Dugan was the first to give them a fam- 
ily welcome. Of course, all the old horses and 
mules gathered around the newcomers to give 


them a hazing and thereby establish their 
ranks. These hazings were pretty rough, and 
Dugan was at the bottom of every diabolical 
scheme perpetrated on the hapless freshmen. 
After the hazing was over and the new ani- 
mals knew their places, things ran smoothly 
until the next arrival occurred. 

One summer a group of stray horses came 
down the lane to the big front gate, and of 
course, Dugan was the first to see them and to 
run to give them greetings. Now it happened 
that at this time the big gate had been taken 
down for repair, and in its place a long ladder 
had been tied across the gap from post to post. 
Naturally the greetings which could be given 
across a fence were totally inadequate for a 
mule of Dugan’s enthusiasm. Being a mule he 
was too wise to fool with barbed wire, so he 
stuck his head between the center rungs of the 
ladder and began to push. The ropes broke 
and out he rushed with the ladder balanced 
around his neck. The horses had seen many 
collars before, but never one like this, and so 
they ran down the lane with Dugan following, 
braying at every jump and swinging his new 
collar in perfect rhythm to his pounding feet. 

As I watched this race I was betting on my 
mule friend, and all went well until they 
reached the timber. Handling a twenty-foot 
ladder crosswise at full speed through a grove 
of trees was more than could be expected even 
of Dugan, and for a time I lost confidence in 
my hero, forgetting, for the moment, his abil- 
ity to meet new situations. The first sudden 
impact with the trees knocked his breath out ; 
but in a moment he recovered, looked the situ- 
ation over, then backed out leaving the ladder 
hanging in the grove, and ran after the de- 
parted strays. Hours later he came home 
happy in the thought that he had done his 
social duty. 


F2 all his pranks, Dugan had a sense of 
responsibility. When on the job, his self- 
confidence was so apparent that it communi- 
cated itself even to the driver. I remember an 
episode when my brother Ben was nineteen 
and I was only seventeen. My father had 
given us a threshing machine and we had gone 
forth to make our fortunes. A threshing ma- 
chine in those days consisted of two parts, the 
“horsepower” and the “separator,” the for- 
mer a low, heavy machine to which ten horses 
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were hitched to furnish the power for driving 
the “separator.” 

The crops were poor that season and we had 
spent most of our time in going from farm to 
farm. At our last job we finished threshing 
just at sundown. We were tired, dusty, and 
irritable over our unprofitable season, and 
above all, anxious to get home. The road home 
was long, little more than a dirt trail made by 
the wagons of the early settlers taking the path 
of least resistance. The machines were heavy 
and had no brakes. The harness had neither 
cruppers nor breeching straps, just collars and 
chains. 

Every member of the crew sensed the dan- 
ger of a night haul. Had we been older, we 
would have waited until morning. But—we 
wanted to get home. 

Four mules were hitched to the horsepower, 
and Dugan was the “wheelhorse.” He knew 
what it meant to be the wheelhorse and he was 
proud of his assignment ; he knew that he was 
to set the pace and give the orders and if the 
other mules did not obey he would give them 
a bite which they would not soon forget. As I 


rode on Dugan’s back and watched the night 
coming on, I was confident that his eyes were 
far better than mine; that he would keep 
every mule in place ; that he knew how to cut 
the front wheel of the horsepower against the 
sides of the ruts and thus keep this heavy mass 
of iron from running over us on the long 
downhill slopes. Soon it became perfectly 
dark and my eyes were useless, but my ears 
became more sensitive; I could hear every 
footfall, and the low chuckle of the heavy 
wheels. Once the sound of feet on the hard 
road faded and I heard the ripple of running 
water, and then Dugan’s body arched upward 
and I felt the tension of his strong muscles ; 
we had crossed a stream and were climbing the 
hill on the far side. It was a queer sensation to 
be sitting in darkness and danger, idly holding 
the reins hour after hour, helpless in the pres- 
ence of a mule. Perhaps it was the confidence 
of youth, but for some strange reason I was 
not unhappy. What if we were hungry, dirty, 
and tired ? What if there were unseen dangers 
all about us? We were going home. We would 
arrive safely, for Dugan was in command. 


Piney-Woods Directions 
By Sterling Holloway 


I was lost in the “big thicket” of East Texas. Half a dozen times natives 
had put me back on my road, but each time I seemed to get no nearer 
to my destination where I had been promised some good squirrel hunting. 
Towards sundown, I stopped before a little cabin where a grizzled old man 
was sitting on the front porch smoking a corncob pipe. When I asked him 
if I was on the right road, he deliberately took his pipe out of his mouth, 


spat and drawled, 


“Yep. Jist keep going, stranger. Three miles this side of a nigger grave- 
yard, turn to the right and then you’re jist a couple of jogs from the place 


you're hunting.” 
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The wise guys said there was no oil at Spindletop. 


Anthony F. Lucas and Patillo Higgins thought there 
was and on their hunch the modern oil industry blew in. 


Anthony F. Lucas and Spindletop 


By E. DeGolyer 


PINDLETOP, 1901. That dateline is 
S significant not only in Texas history 

but in the history of a world whose arm- 
ies now march on their oil tanks. For when 
the Lucas gusher roared in making Spindle- 
top the first of the salt dome fields, the mod- 
ern petroleum industry was born. Dramatic, 
spectacular, exciting, the successful comple- 
tion of this well was more than the lucky 
discovery of a new oil field and region. It 
was the dream come true of a technical man 
of faith and courage—Anthony F. Lucas. 

We take our history seriously in Texas. 
And when happenings of more than a cen- 
tury ago remain under violent dispute, it can 
still be debated whether or not Anthony 
Lucas is entitled to full credit for the discov- 
ery well which bears his name. 

Undoubtedly, a short time before his gusher 
blew in he was a prophet entirely without 
honor in the Gulf Coast area. Calvin Paine, 
expert of Standard Oil of New Jersey, who 
had been in Russia, Sumatra, Borneo, Ro- 
mania, and in every oil field in the United 
States, inspected the Spindletop location in 
1899, along with J. S. Cullinan, famous Texas 
oil pioneer and sometime president of the 
Texas Company. He reported that the indi- 
cations shown him “had no analogy in any 
oil field known to him.” 

Dr. C. Williard Hayes, afterward Chief 
Geologist, and E. W. Parker of the United 
States Geological Survey, discouraged Lucas, 
saying “that there were no precedents for ex- 
pecting to find oil on the great unconsolidated 
sands and clays of the Coastal Plains.” 

Precedents or not, Anthony Lucas drilled 
on, to share discovery honors with his asso- 
ciate Patillo Higgins, a native of the Beau- 


mont area, who was equally convinced of the 
existence of an oil field beneath the almost 
imperceptible topographical mound, called 
“Big Hill” or “Sour Spring Mound,” now 
famous as Spindletop. Although Lucas had 
as extensive a knowledge as any man then 
living of the geological formations of that 
area, he was by no means a native of the 
region ; instead he was of Slavic origin. 

Born September 9, 1855, at Spalato on the 
Dalmatian coast of Austria, he was the son 
of Captain Francis Stephen Luchich, and his 
wife Giovanna Giovanizo, both of pure Mon- 
tenegrin blood. Graduated at the age of twenty 
as an engineer from the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Graz, he followed the tradition of his 
father, who had been both shipbuilder and 
shipowner, in entering the Naval Academy 
of Fiume and Pola from which he graduated 
in 1878. 

Although he rapidly advanced from mid- 
shipman to second lieutenant in the Austrian 
Navy, he became dissatisfied with the rigors 
of the service, and in 1879 took a six months’ 
leave of absence to visit his father’s brother 
in Saginaw, Michigan. 

While in the lumber country he success- 
fully designed and erected an improved gang- 
saw and, as his leave was about to expire, 
was offered continued employment. Accept- 
ing this, he obtained another six months’ 
leave. As the second leave came to an end, 
he decided to remain in this country. He had 
followed his uncle’s lead in changing his fam- 
ily name from Luchich to Lucas, and under 
this name received his final naturalization 
papers at Norfolk, Virginia, May 9, 1885. 

Within eighteen months he had married, 
and had taken his bride Carolina Fitzgerald 
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for a year’s honeymoon among the scenes of 
his youth. Upon his return to the United 
States he began the practice of the profes- 
sions of mechanical and mining engineering, 
ranging from his home in Washington, D. C., 
as far afield as the San Juan, Colorado, re- 
gion in search of gold, and at length in 1893 to 
the Petit Anse salt mines as resident engi- 
neer. 

Petite Anse, one of the Five Islands and 
now better known as Avery Island, is an al- 
most circular topographic dome, a little more 
than one and one-half miles in diameter, 
which rises from the coastal swamps of Iberia 
Parish to a maximum elevation of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty feet. Brine 
springs were known to the aboriginal inhab- 
itants and if the occurrence of several acres 
of potsherds and ashes, in some places three 
feet thick, is acceptable as evidence, were 
worked for salt. These springs were rediscov- 
ered by John Hayes in 1791 and here John 
Marsh Avery operated a salt works during 
the War of 1812. While cleaning out and 
deepening old brine wells, a negro working 
for Avery struck rock salt at a depth of six- 
teen feet on May 6, 1862. This was the first 
discovery of the salt core so characteristic of 
the salt domes of the Gulf coastal plain, with 
which deposits of oil and sulphur are asso- 
ciated, and observers first began to learn 
something of the true structure of these inter- 
esting geologic phenomena. 

This deposit was worked by the Confed- 
erate government until the Union forces, at- 
tacking by land and sea, destroyed the plant. 
It was not rebuilt until 1879, when Charles- 
ton and St. Louis capitalists leased the prop- 
erty. 

Lucas superintended operation of the mine 
at this place for Myles & Co. of New Orleans 
from 1893 until 1896. He here became ac- 
quainted with the actor, Joseph Jefferson, 
best known perhaps for his portrayal of Rip 
Van Winkle. Jefferson owned Cote Carline, 
the northernmost of the Five Islands, now 
known as Jefferson Island. Lucas apparently 
advised with him in regard to the sinking 
of a water well at that place. Early in the sum- 
mer of 1895, this well encountered rock salt 
at a depth of three hundred and thirty-four 
feet. Lucas continued to advise on the explo- 
ration of the island and diamond-drilled a hole 


which encountered the salt mass at the same 
depth and continued in it to a depth of 2,090 
feet. This was the first substantial evidence 
of the great vertical extent of the salt of the 
domes. Lucas wanted to find the bottom of the 
salt but Jefferson “decided to leave this de- 
posit to his grandchildren” and stopped drill- 
ing in 1896. 

“The ever increasing difficulty of mining 
salt on Petite Anse, due to water in the mine, 
caused systematic exploration for salt to be 
begun on the other islands,” according to 
Veatch. Within the next three years Lucas 
had drilled five wells on Belle Isle, the south- 
ernmost of the Five Islands, and another on 
Grand Cote or Weeks Island. In all except 
the first a salt deposit was encountered vary- 
ing in thickness from ten to seventy-five feet, 
and in two instances there was a show of 
canary yellow oil within the formation. 

At Anse la Butte, a salt dome, some five 
miles north of Lafayette, Louisiana, he drilled 
in early 1899. His location was within a small 
swamp surrounded by low mounds rising 
from eight to fourteen feet above its surface, 
and from which seeped inflammable gas. He 
“again discovered oil and salt but not under 
favorable conditions.” 

Meanwhile Patillo Higgins also was fol- 
lowing quite literally this will-o’-the-wisp of 
the swamps. Attracted by gas seepage, min- 
eralized waters, and the shape of “Sour Spring 
Mound,” he raised local capital and organ- 
ized the Gladys City Oil, Gas and Manufac- 
turing Company as early as 1892, to explore 
the Spindletop site. On February 17, 1893, a 
contract for a well was made with M. B. 
Looney, said to have been a former council- 
man of Dallas. Looney sublet the contract to 
Walter B. Sharp who commenced drilling 
March 22. The well was drilled with a light 
rotary rig and was carried on under severe 
difficulties to a depth of four hundred and 
eighteen feet, where it was abandoned in the 
following July. 

Some gas was encountered at a depth of 
sixty feet and Higgins drilled a nearby test 
to this stratum, piping this gas for his own 
use. From this pipe, upon ignition, flames 
would rise ten to twenty feet into the air— 
probably the first of the flame beaux now so 
familiar a characteristic of the Gulf Coast 
area. 














The Gladys City Company struggled along, 
and contracted for the exploration of its hold- 
ings by Savage and Company, which had 
drilled several small producing wells at Sour 
Lake in 1895. Their operations failed, and the 
following year a new contract was made with 
the Texas Oil and Mineral Company “operat- 
ing under the laws of West Virginia,” of 
which W. A. Savage was manager and which 
had acquired the Hardin and Jefferson 
County properties of Savage and Company. 
Even under new management, the drilling 
company was unsuccessful. 

Undaunted by these three failures, Higgins 
inserted an advertisement in a trade journal 
for a drilling contractor. It was answered by 
a man who could more than match his stub- 
born tenacity: Anthony F. Lucas. 

From the Gladys City Company Lucas 
leased with an option to purchase approxi- 
mately 27,000 acres in the “Big Hill” area, of 
which he states two hundred and twenty acres 
were in the three hundred acres which cover 
the mound. For his assistance he assigned to 
Higgins, with a preferential right to re-pur- 
chase, a one-tenth share in both option and in 
the seemingly nebulous profits. 

The first Lucas well was lost at a depth of 
five hundred and seventy-five feet, having en- 
countered showings of gas and seventeen de- 
gree gravity oil. Funds exhausted, it was 
thought best at this point “before proceeding 
with heavier rotary-drilling machinery to seek 
geographical and financial aid.” But the ex- 
perts shook their heads and Calvin Paine even 
advised Lucas to give up a venture which, ac- 
cording to him, had absolutely no chance of 
success and go back to his profession! 

The discouraged prospector finally made a 
deal with J. M. Guffey of Pittsburgh by which 
Guffey agreed to drill three wells at least 
1,200 feet deep, under the direction of Cap- 
tain Lucas. The first of these wells, the drill- 
ing of which was commenced October 27, 
1900, was completed on January 10, 1901, at 
a depth of 1,139 feet with a production va- 
riously estimated at 25,000 to 100,000 barrels 
daily. It was the Lucas gusher. 

There ensued one of the wildest of booms 
—a sort of California gold rush, concentrated 
both as to time and place. Spindletop is in 
the outskirts of Beaumont and that town 
changed overnight from a sleepy little saw- 
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mill and trading center to a boom town. Spec- 
ulation was rampant. Excursions were run 
from New York, St. Louis, New Orleans 
and nearer points bringing trainloads of po- 
tential “investors.” Fortunes were made and 
lost in days if not in hours. 

And fame, as the founder of the modern 
oil industry, came to Lucas—and to Higgins. 

Both men are entitled to credit. Higgins, 
for his unwavering faith in the direct indica- 
tions on the mound and for his perseverance 
in promoting the entire enterprise. Lucas, if 
for nothing else, for his promotional and 
technical ability and his tenacity in carrying 
the enterprise to a successful conclusion. We 
prefer to follow the good old oil country rule 
of giving credit to the man whose decision 
was directly responsible for drilling the dis- 
covery well: Lucas. 


HE beneficent hand of time, long after 

the event, has designated both men as 
self-taught geologists. This is poppycock. We 
doubt whether either man willingly would 
have accepted the designation. Higgins, in 
his story of the discovery which reveals both 
faith and action but which is vague on tech- 
nical reasoning, states that “I carefully read 
reports from the so called geologists which 
discouraged me at first; however, I kept 
studying the geological formations in this sec- 
tion and other states and soon decided that 
the geologists knew but little or nothing as 
to the location of oil.” 

Part of this is still pretty good doctrine 
but we wish the author had elucidated his own 
reasoning beyond his conclusion that “I stud- 
ied the mineral resources very carefully and 
decided that I had learned things concerning 
the origin of minerals that science had never 
developed. I came to the conclusion that this 
section was the greatest place on earth for oil 
and gas. I then located several places where 
I believed large supplies of oil would be 
found.” 

As to being a geologist, Lucas was even 
more definite. He states, “The plain fact of 
the matter is that I am not a trained geologist 
hence do not see my way to give the proper 
and necessary interpretation to my—well, vis- 
ions.” 

The plain truth is that in pre-Spindletop 
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days no one could have learned much regard- 
ing the structure of the salt dome by any 
study of the notoriously poorly exposed local 
rocks nor by a thorough study of the woefully 
inadequate geological literature of the time. 
Yet such knowledge was essential to the se- 
lection with any degree of assurance of a site 
favorable for oil prospecting. Our knowledge 
of the fundamental nature of these econom- 
ically important and scientifically interesting 
structures had to be dug with the drill from 
the flat, featureless coastal plain. Even an 
elemental understanding of the nature of 
these deposits was not reached until much 
data had been accumulated and for many 
years after the discovery of Spindletop. 

In so far as there was knowledge of the 
peculiar nature of these salt structures, Lucas 
should and probably did know more about 
them than any other man in the United States. 
He had prospected four of the Five Islands 
and Anse la Butte. No one had had an equal 
experience. Certainly no geologist was better 
informed than he. 

Early students of the history of prospect- 
ing in this general area contend that Lucas 
was not prospecting for oil but for sulphur 
or salt or perhaps even mineral water. This 
is the statement of Professor Harris, of 
Veatch and of Higgins. It may have some 
basis in truth. Salt and sulphur were com- 
mercial enterprises in the general area and 
oil was not. Lucas’ approach to Folger of 
Standard and his final arrangement with Guf- 
fey, however, prove definitely that prospect- 
ing for oil was at least a very important part 
of his program; probably his main objective. 

Captain Lucas severed his connection with 
the Guffey interests about six months after 
the completion of the Spindletop well. He 
retained considerable leasehold at High Is- 
land and he one time told the writer that he 
was so certain that High Island would prove 
to be a bigger oil field than Spindletop that 
he refused a million dollars for his leases at 
that place. He drilled a well for the Guffey 
company at Bryan Heights and also drilled 
a well at Damon Mound. 


HE effect of the Lucas gusher extended 
beyond the boundaries of the United 
States. Sir Weetman Pearson, head of the 
great English contracting firm, S. Pearson 


and Son, Ltd., in April, 1901, missed a train 
connection at Laredo, Texas, upon returning 
from one of his numerous inspection trips to 
Mexico. He found great excitement as a re- 
sult of the Spindletop development and be- 
came infected with the oil fever. He decided 
to go into oil and wired his associates “to se- 
cure options not only on oil land but on all 
land for miles around.” 

This was the beginning of the great Mex- 
ican Eagle Oil Company. Sir Weetman visited 
Spindletop in February, 1902, and although 
the reason for his visit is not certain, it seems 
probable that it was chiefly in order to see 
Captain Lucas and engage his services as an 


expert in the exploration for oil in Mexico. 


Lucas left immediately for Mexico and by 
March 10 had already visited and reported 
upon certain areas in the Isthmus of Tehaun- 
tepec. He spent about two years in Mexico 
locating the discovery well of the mediocre 
San Cristobal pool and making a well-de- 
served adverse report upon the Pochutla area 
of igneous and metamorphosed rocks with an 
oil seepage on the Pacific Coast side of the 
Isthmus. 

By February, 1904, he was back in Beau- 
mont and had made a visit to the Spindletop 
field. The field had produced three and a half 
million barrels in 1901, the year of discovery, 
approximately seventeen and a half million 
barrels in 1902, 8,600,000 barrels in 1903 and 
at the time of his visit, production was down 
to a little more than 10,000 barrels a day. “The 
cow was milked too hard,” Captain Lucas 
said, “and moreover she was not milked in- 
telligently.” He noted that the field had been 
ruined and ascribed it to the fact that it had 
been punched too full of holes. He is credited 
with the opinion that a dozen wells would 
have produced a much larger output of oil 
and their combined production would have 
been much greater than the then output of 
all the Spindletop wells. He also expressed 
remarkably advanced opinions with regard 
to probability of underground waste. 

After the conclusion of his Mexican expe- 
rience, Captain Lucas continued for the rest 
of his life as a consulting engineer with pri- 
vate practice which took him to various oil 
fields of the United States, Russia, Rumania 
and various other areas. He died at his home 
at Washington, D. C., on September 2, 1921, 














and was buried in Rock Creek Cemetery in 
that city. 

He was a member of many scientific and 
technical societies and was the first chairman 
of the special committee on petroleum and 
gas of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, appointed on Sep- 
tember 26, 1913. This committee had many 
notable members, among whom were Mark 
L. Requa, David T. Day, Ralph Arnold. 

For the remainder of his life Lucas con- 
tinued as a consulting engineer in the oil 
business, his generous advice, “ a veritable 
storehouse of information gleaned from his 
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experience in many countries,” always avail- 
able to his colleagues. In 1936 he was honored 
by the Petroleum Division of the Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in a 
Lucas Memorial Medal to be awarded from 
time to time for “distinguished achievement 
in improving the technique and practice of 
finding and producing petroleum.” His son 
and daughter-in-law have established in his 
name a foundation to care for worthy chil- 
dren and to award scholarships. 

But the greatest memorial to this man of 
vision is his own work—the stretch of coastal 
oil fields. 


The Red Drummer 
By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


HE night the silk bursts from the maize 
And northern lights send up their blaze, 

The drumming comes, and girls and boys 
Run to the woodland and the noise; 
Girls with breasts like apples hark 
To the deep drum beating in the dark, 
Forgetting drums are dangerous to hear 
When the corn is in the ear. 


At the highwater mark of Summer 

People hear the ghostly drummer. 

It’s the red-haired lad in buff-and-blue 
Who drummed the charge against the crew 
Of George the Third’s tall men in red, 

He drums still, though two centuries dead, 
So Castine people say, and nod; 

But the drum beats like the heart of God. 


No house can hold the girls, no mothers, 
Laws or lamplight, books or brothers ; 
Girls dance with strange boys in the gloom, 
And tall corn stands erect in plume. 

The girls come homeward, red and wise, 
And walk the year with averted eyes ; 

They talk no more of drums or noise, 

But carry in Spring their red new boys. 


Some wise ones at white dawn have seen 
Who it is that drums between 

The cornrows. He is no boy’s kind, 

His eyes are turquoises and blind, 

He wears feathered lightning on his head, 
The corn ears bow before his tread. 

He is a god, the earth shakes under 


His Indian drum that makes the thunder. 


In the 1850’s when a San Antonian shouted, “The camels are com- 
ing,” people thought he was drunk. But he wasn’t. They were there 
for one of the most interesting experiments in our military history. 


When Camels Came to Texas 


By Carl Coke Rister 


sweltering heat of a June day. Slow- 

moving carts stirred up swirls of dust 
that hung motionless in the air, then sifted 
gradually in a thin film upon the indolent 
peons squatting by jacal doorways. Only an 
occasional shopkeeper or farmer crossing the 
plaza disturbed the tranquility of the siesta 
hour. That is, until a heavier dust cloud grew 
far down the narrow street, accompanied by 
the beat of marching feet. 

The plaza loafers stirred to a languid inter- 
est, then rubbed their eyes in unbelief as out 
of the haze of dust emerged a caravan of 
camels! Camels, harness jingling to their 
swaying gait, prodded by dark-skinned Egyp- 
tian tenders, and accompanied by a squad of 
Federal bluecoats. Nothing like this had ever 
been seen in San Antonio before. 

Gesticulating Mexicans crowded the door- 
ways, empty only a moment ago, while from 
every latticed window dark-eyed children 
peered in awe. Was this some troupe of wan- 
dering actors—or an invading Oriental army ? 

Few realized, that June day of 1856, that 
Major Henry C. Wayne’s caravan of thirty- 
four camels was to inaugurate an interesting 
federal experiment to solve the border trans- 
portation problem, vo substitute a superior 
beast of burden for the army mule. 

At best Texas was yet in its infancy. Its 
border line of settlements hardly spread west 
of the ninety-seventh meridian, except here 
and there where arms of occupation reached 
up the rivers. San Antonio could boast of but 
10,000 people, including Mexican peons and 
recently arrived Germans; Austin, the state’s 
capital, had hardly 3,000, “chiefly merchants, 
mechanics, and professional men”; Dallas 
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was yet a village of less than 1,000; and only 
a few liardy souls had settled about the now 
abandoued federal post of Fort Worth. A 
vast, semi-arid wilderness, roamed by great 
herds of buffalo and bands of wild Indians 
and crossed by occasional roads and trails, 
stretched from old Fort Worth to El Paso. 
Well beyond the frontier stood the isolated 
army posts to protect the settlements from the 
incursions of hostile Indians. 


| om at a border post was trying under the 


most favorable circumstances. From sun- 
rise to sunset the soldier followed a monoton- 
ously dull routine—dnilling, guarding supply 
trains and government mail, cutting wood and 
hauling water, and, occasionally, going on 
fruitless patrols. And there were few social 
events to relieve his humdrum. Even his offi- 
cers were bored by loneliness and isolation, 
although they could attend a post “hop,” a 
picnic, a horse race, and enjoy an infrequent 
hunt. Food was plain, hard to get, and at times 
spoiled, and as a consequence scurvy and 
dysentery were common ailments. In addition, 
both officers and men suffered because of in- 
adequate transportation. 

All post supplies had to be hauled, some- 
times for hundreds of miles from army 
depots, over rough and uncertain roads, in 
cumbrous mule- and ox-drawn freight wag- 
ons; and even under favorable circumstances 
only those things were transported that would 
stand all kinds of weather and the bouncing 
and jouncing of the wagons. Through San 
Antonio wagon trains from Indianola and St. 
Louis, Missouri, carried freight as far west as 
Fort Bliss, 700 miles away ; Fort Davis, 479 
miles; or Fort Stockton, 399 miles. This re- 
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quired several weeks in transit for St. Louis 
was 1,066 miles from Fort Stockton and 
1,368 miles from Fort Bliss. 

Urgent, too, was the solution of the prob- 
lem of supplying troops in the field operating 
against the Indians within areas of little or no 
rainfall. There the difficulty was to furnish 
food and water for the men, as well as for 
their animals. Pack mules could carry supplies 
for only short periods. Of course, the building 
of railroads across these unsettled regions 
would simplify the army’s problem, but the 
building program was deferred. Northern 
congressmen looked with askance on Secre- 
tary of War Jefferson Davis’ proposal to 
build a road across Texas to the Pacific Coast. 
They felt that such a road would become a 
line of projection for Negro slavery. 

Failing in this, Davis next asked Congress 
to appropriate funds to purchase and import 
camels for the army’s use in the Southwest. 
His proposal appeared fantastic to members 
of both houses of Congress, but after much 
debate $30,000 was allowed, and Lieutenant 
David Dixon Porter and Major Henry C. 
Wayne, aboard the storeship Supply, sailed 
for the Levant to buy camels. The story of 
their experiences in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries and their return journey has already been 
told by Lewis B. Lesley and Stephen Bonsal 
and needs no retelling here. It is enough to 
say that on May 14, 1856, the Supply re- 
turned to Indianola with thirty-four camels 
(those composing the caravan that had entered 
San Antonio on June 18) ; and on February 
10 of the next year it unloaded forty-four 
others, making in all seventy-eight camels. 

Texans were skeptical about the use of cam- 
els. “They cannot be acclimated,” said one. 
“The Texas plains are vastly different from 
the Syrian and Egyptian deserts,” wrote an- 
other. Still others believed that this Oriental 
animal was too awkward and hard to-manage 
to become other than a novelty. But all the 
while Major Wayne moved ahead energeti- 
cally with his work of establishing his base of 
operations at Green Valley (Val Verde), 
sixty miles from San Antonio and just south 
of present-day Kerrville. Great crowds of 
curious onlookers watched him at his work, 
questioning and doubting. While he was at 
Indianola, he dumbfounded these Doubting 
Thomases when he loaded more than 1,200 


pounds of hay on the back of a male camel 
while it was sitting in a receiving posture. 
Then it lumbered to its feet and stalked away 
with its burden. And a short time later, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Robert E. Lee saw another at 
San Antonio rise from its knees with two 
bales of cotton. In fact, the average load of 
the camel was from 500 to 1,000 pounds for 
journeys of great distance. 

There were also competitive tests between 
the camel and his chief rival, the mule. The 
first was a caravan journey from Green Val- 
ley to San Antonio and return. Two wagons, 
each pulled by six mules and loaded with 
almost two tons of freight, were to start with 
six camels carrying the same tonnage. The 
mules made the trip in four days, while the 
camels required but two and a half days. On 
the return journey, through wet weather and 
over bad roads, the behavior of the camels 
was equally good. Their long, easy gait 
quickly caused them to leave far behind the 
struggling, panting mules. 

But the most severe test was yet to come, to 
match the camel and mule on a long reconnais- 
sance through the sun-baked, near-waterless 
and broken country of the Big Bend. Army 
officials watched this test with keen interest. 
On May 23, 1859, Lieutenant William H. 
Echols left San Antonio with twenty-four 
camels and as many mules, all heavily laden, 
bound for Camp Hudson, the first stopping 
place on his journey. He had made careful 
preparation for the success of his enterprise: 
he had brought an infantry company for pro- 
tection against thieving Indians, barrels filled 
with 500 gallons of water and carried on the 
camels’ backs, and sundry other supplies. 
Each female camel bore a load of 300 pounds 
and each male 500 pounds. They traveled the 
El Paso road to and past Camp Hudson, and 
then moved across the untracked wilds, down 
into deep canyons, over rough mountains, 
across arid plateaus, and through dense chap- 
arral and mesquite jungles. At points on their 
journey, the mules fared as well or better than 
did the camels and were more sure-footed 
over slippery ground in rainy weather and in 
crossing streams. But at other points, the cam- 
els traveled faster and could go farther with- 
out water and not show fatigue. When Echols 
returned to his home post he was compelled 
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to report that his camels had not surpassed his 
mules in every test. 

This, of course, implied the need of a sec- 
ond expedition. In June, 1860, Lieutenant 
Colonel Lee, now in command of the military 
department of Texas, promptly ordered it. 
Echols was to make a widely-looping journey 
southward from Camp Hudson to Fort Davis 
through an even more rugged and arid coun- 
try than he had traveled on his first recon- 
naissance. This would indeed be a jornada del 
muerto, a barren, waterless stretch of 120 
miles. And the summer of 1860 was unusually 
dry ! Echols was furnished with twenty cam- 
els laden with water barrels and supplies and 
fifteen pack mules. That the camels were to 
carry water for the men and mules seemed an 
injustice to Lee. He wrote his daughter Agnes 
that he thought it a great pity that these great 
creatures could not “partake of what they 
carry for others”; but this, of course, was a 
part of the test. 

Echols’ colorful caravan must have aston- 
ished way farers on the San Antonio road, over 
which he traveled past Camp Hudson. It 
formed a long line. First came Echols riding 
ahead of Second Lieutenant J. H. Holman 
and thirty-one men of the First Infantry, then 
the heavily laden camels in six detachments 
with their tenders and helpers, and bringing 
up the rear, the pack mules. 

From Camp Hudson, on June 24, the cara- 
van moved westward for a short distance over 
the El Paso road, then turned southwestward 
through a well-watered region abounding in 
antelope, deer and turkey. But at the Pecos, it 
plunged into a near-desert waste of rugged 
mountains, and of dry arroyas, canyons, 
buttes and plains. The sun beat down merci- 
lessly. The soldiers knew that they were enter- 
ing a desolate region of little or no water ; but 
they believed that they could depend on the 
water the camels carried to get them to Fort 
Davis. They were gravely alarmed, however, 
at a new discovery. Echols had counted on 
taking some water from a few well known 
water holes along his line of march. But a 
prolonged drouth had dried them up. 

For four days, for 120 miles, they stumbled 
on through this desolate country, across pres- 
ent-day Terrell and Pecos Counties and into 
Jeff Davis County. Up precipitous mountain 
sides, down into deep canyons, through brush, 
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over boulder-strewn terrain and across barren 
mesas they toiled. 

For two days the camels stood the journey 
well. Then they, too, showed distress because 
of the terrific heat. Echols rationed the water 
carefully among his men and mules, but the 
amount for each was meager because he had 
found no other supply. On July 1 he wrote in 
his “journal” : “Every blade of grass dry and 
dead, and not of this year’s growth. Our mules 
will not fare well—no forage and a very lim- 
ited supply of water. The camels performed 
most admirably....It is with difficulty that 
the mules can be kept from the water barrels, 
particularly when the water is being issued. I 
might say the same of the men.” 

Every man now fought hopeless despera- 
tion. Nowhere within reasonable traveling 
distance could the thirsty men find a river or 
well. Only a chance water hole in a canyon 
could save them. During the march of July 3 
Echols told his men that “tomorrow a disper- 
sion must take place in small parties to look for 
water.” If they found it, they were “to seek 
one another” ; if not, “never to meet again but 
by chance.” They could not count on their 
present supply for they had only two drinks 
for the whole of the next day. 

That evening Echols wrote in his journal 
about the terrible suffering of both men and 
beasts, although at points, probably because 
of his own exhaustion, his narrative is almost 
incoherent. ““Marched westwardly most of the 
day,” it began, “and after a long march of 
29.4 miles over a rough country, camped dry 
without any prospects of finding water, in 
about the poorest prospect of making prog- 
ress I have ever been situated. We are all 
very uneasy, not to say a little frightened, for 
our welfare. The mules must go without 
water tonight, are broken down now, and 
some are expected to be abandoned on the 
march to-morrow. We have only water suffi- 
cient for the men thirty hours, the Pecos, Rio 
Grande, and Fort Stockton are too distant to 
reach, which we expected to attain, we may be 
unable to reach from the impassibility of the 
region. Our march today has been rough and 
too rough to-morrow, I fear, for many lives 
that are now with us to stem. The animals go 
to the barrels and draw the bungs with their 
teeth and gnaw at the bung holes. The second 
time in my life I have seen a quart of water 
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priceless, almost. We have sent a man to 
search for water, to be paid liberally if he suc- 
ceeds ; if not, all the mules we expect to lose.” 

Then the march was resumed. Under a 
burning sun, half-crazed with thirst, the men 
and beasts trudged on wearily with little 
chance of relief. At last came hope. About fif- 
teen miles ahead, Echols saw a familiar land- 
mark—an oddly shaped mountain, Camel’s 
Hump! Near Camel’s Hump was Willow 
Springs, feeding a limpid, cool stream of 
water into San Francisco Creek. They were 
saved if only they could reach it! 

When Echols passed this news back to his 
men it revived their spirits and made them 
eager to push on. Now all eyes were fixed on 
the distant mountain as though it were a 
mirage that might soon fade away. “No one 
can imagine the feeling of a thirsty man till he 
sees one,” Echols wrote. “I would not de- 
scribe it by vain attempt, as vain almost as that 
would be which I might use in describing the 
region of country just passed over which 
made them so; a region in its original chaotic 
state, as if the progress of civilization was too 
rapid for the arrangement of chaos; a picture 
of barrenness and desolation, when the scath- 
ing fire of destruction has swept with its rabid 
flame mountains, cafions, ravines, precipices, 
cactus, soap-weed, intense reflection from the 
limestone cliffs, and almost every barrier that 
one can conceive of to make an impossibility 
to progress.” 

When the plodding men and animals came 
within two or three miles of Willow Springs 
all order vanished, and they ran madly toward 
water. The camels and mules had smelled it. 
Wildly all plunged into its sparkling depths, 
the men laughing and shouting, drinking their 
fill and pouring the precious liquid over their 
heads and bodies. Never before had water 
been so sweet. Someone remembered that this 
was the Fourth of July. Now they could cele- 
brate the occasion fittingly, and with wild 
abandon all hands joined in a delirium of sing- 
ing and lively banter. 

The remainder of the journey seemed drab 
to the refreshed men, although the country 
was just as rough and desolate. Nature had 
cut jagged gashes across barren limestone 
mountains, leaving precipices hundreds of 
feet deep, buttes and peaks of fantastic 


shapes, and deep arroyas and canyons blocked 
here and there by huge boulders. But at least 
the explorers could now find water and they 
seemed not to mind the rugged country. From 
San Francisco Creek they made their way to 
Fort Davis, where both men and beasts found 
rest, food and water. Later, they moved on 
down to the Rio Grande to locate a site for a 
military post, but this was an anticlimax. 

Presently Echols completed his reconnais- 
sance, returning to Camp Hudson over a well 
traveled military road. His expedition had 
been a perilous success and had definitely 
proved the superiority of camels as beasts of 
burden. The camels had suffered little because 
of their gruelling experience, but some of the 
mules had died on the journey and the remain- 
der were unfit for further duty. Lee had not 
expected that his men would encounter such 
hardship and danger, but he was pleased with 
their success. He could now write enthusias- 
tically to Adjutant General Samuel Cooper 
about “camels, whose endurance, docility, and 
sagacity will not fail to attract the attention of 
the Secretary of War, and but for whose re- 
liable services the reconnaissance would have 
failed.” 


O' coursE there were other reconnais- 
sances. A Los Angeles writer told of the 
arrival of a camel caravan in his town. “Gen. 
Beale and about fourteen camels stalked into 
town last Friday week,” he said, “and gave 
our streets quite an Oriental aspect.” And 
other trips were made from Val Verde into the 
Edwards Plateau country, to San Antonio 
and elsewhere; and in every test the camel 
proved himself. Wayne and other army offi- 
cers occupied in these several tests were jubi- 
lant. Then came disaster. The storm of sec- 
tional discord and civil conflict that had been 
gathering during the period of the camel 
experiment now broke with its fury of de- 
struction. And army officials turned from 
the Southwestern transportation problem to 
throw themselves into either the Northern or 
Southern war effort. The camel herds were 
abandoned and dispersed. Within a few years 
all of them had vanished like the legendary 
Arab, their former keeper, who folded his 
tent and stole away in the night. 





Boasting Texans certainly can’t claim leadership 
in the field of literature. But they can take stock 
of their possibilities. Here are a few good pointers. 


Thin Harvest in Texas Literature 


By Arthur M. Sampley 


EXANS have a reputation for boast- 

] ing. They boast of the size of their 

state, its resources, and even its climate. 
They cite statistics to prove that they have the 
longest distances, the most oil wells, the driest 
desert, and the heaviest rainfall. They are 
even proud of their liars and compile best- 
selling collections of tall tales. But there is one 
tall tale no Texan has yet dared to utter. No- 
body has claimed that Texas has the best liter- 
ature in the United States. 

If geography means anything, the Lone 
Star State ought to have more writers than 
France or England, for every Texas school- 
boy knows about the relative size of his own 
state as compared with foreign nations. And 
if population is what produces literature, then 
Texas ought to rank ahead of every state ex- 
cept New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, and Ohio. But does it? Has it pro- 
duced a writer equal to Virginia’s Poe, Mas- 
sachusetts’ Emerson, Maine’s Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Missouri’s Mark Twain, North 
Carolina’s Thomas Wolfe? On the contrary it 
hasn’t even produced a Booth Tarkington or a 
Sinclair Lewis. 

I’m not attempting to depreciate Texas lit- 
erature. We've had plenty of competent writ- 
ers and several with deservedly fine reputa- 
tions. We have a half interest in O. Henry, a 
shadowy claim on Lanier, and we have some 
living writers like J. Frank Dobie with a fine 
record of achievement and one or two younger 
ones like George Sessions Perry with consid- 
erable promise. But so far no genius. 

Some people think genius is a happy acci- 
dent that could turn up anywhere, but history 
doesn’t bear out this idea. Genius doesn’t run 
in families, but it does run in communities. 
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Athens produced six in less than a hundred 
years. Elizabethan England brought forth 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Jonson, and Beaumont 
in the span of a lifetime. Massachusetts had 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau living in 
a single village. There is something in the in- 
tellectual climate and subsoil that produces a 
genius. 

What did New England have that Texas 
hasn’t? Could it be an interest in books? As 
recently as 1938 a nation-wide survey by Pro- 
fessor Louis R. Wilson of the reading habits 
of the United States revealed that Texas 
ranked in the lowest quartile among the states 
in books purchased per capita, in volumes per 
capita in public libraries, in circulation of na- 
tionally known magazines. It wasn’t that Tex- 
ans couldn’t afford books, for the same study 
revealed that Texas ranked 23rd in income 
tax payments per capita and 25th in number 
of automobiles per capita. 

The plain truth is that many Texans are 
allergic to reading matter. I have seen dozens 
of fine Texas homes with all the comforts of 
modern living and not a shelf for a single 
book. Texans who build in refrigerators and 
bars think a table will hold all the books they'll 
ever need. Without ever having read Hous- 
man, they agree profoundly with his theory 
that 


malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man. 


Texas could have an important literature if 
it wanted it badly enough. Other states have 
secured surprising results by the expenditure 
of effort and a small amount of money. North 
Carolina, among Southern states, and Okla- 
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homa, in the Southwest, have achieved more 
in the realm of literature than has Texas, 
though both states are smaller in area, popu- 
lation, and wealth. Why has Texas lagged be- 
hind? 

For one thing, as Donald Day pointed out 
in the Autumn, 1944, issue of the Southwest 
Review, Texas sorely needs a university press 
comparable with those at the University of 
North Carolina and the University of Okla- 
homa. There is no doubt that such a press with 
a liberal policy of publishing good books 
would stimulate good writing. Directed by a 
man of vision and literary taste, it could pro- 
duce a revolution in Texas literature. 

A university press is not, however, the most 
important need. What really produces good 
books is good brains. Texas and the South- 
west gerterally have been in the unfortunate 
position of continually exporting brain power 
to the North and East without importing a 
comparable amount or quality in return. As a 
rule the brightest youngsters go to Harvard, 
Yale, Chicago, and other centers for their 
graduate training, and most of them don’t 
come back. 

The University of Texas is ideally located 
and luckily endowed for becoming the great- 
est graduate school in the South and one of the 
greatest in the United States. But oil wells and 
skyscrapers alone don’t make a university. 
Scholars, scientists, and teachers are as impor- 
tant as stone buildings. 

Attracting brains to the universities and 
colleges of Texas isn’t altogether a matter of 
money. Security of tenure and the freedom to 
seek the truth in a teacher’s own field of 
knowledge are equally important considera- 
tions. The best teachers and scholars will 
avoid an institution where a professor is not 
free to present all sides of controversial issues. 
The youth of the South will not turn to such 
an institution for intellectual leadership, and 
the process of exporting brains to the East 
will go on at an accelerated pace. 


) gener and brains alone, however, won’t 
produce a great literature. The intellectual 
climate has to be right, and so far the signs in 
Texas haven’t been very favorable. Qualities 
that Texas writers have lacked are maturity 
and breadth. The note of critical self-exami- 
nation, so prominent in the writings of the 
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Middle West, has been almost completely ab- 
sent. Texas, as a mingling of the South and 
the West, has seemed to combine the uncritical 
intellectual habits of both cultures. From the 
Old South comes the tendency to dwell on a 
romantic past and the unwillingness to face 
ugly facts of the present, while from the West 
comes the confidence that the mere process of 
growth and development will cure all ills that 
afflict us. 

As a part of this romanticizing of the past, 
Texas writers have been excessively preoccu- 
pied with the frontier. That is, of course, the 
most spectacular part of our history, the eas- 
iest to write about, and the most salable in lit- 
erary markets. Yet it hardly produces an ac- 
curate impression of a state among whose 
varied cultures ranch life is probably least 
typical. A friend who spent two years in Ar- 
gentina happened to mention to a native of 
that country that she was from Texas. Imme- 
diately the face of the Argentine lighted up. 
“Ah,” he said, “mucho boom-boom!” Texas 
writers have not helped to dispel this impres- 
sion. 

The characteristic life of Texas is not the 
western rangeland, but the small farm. Yet 
except for George Sessions Perry’s Hold 
Autumn in Your Hand no Texas writer has 
made a serious effort to portray that life. The 
amazing industrial growth of such cities as 
Dallas, Houston, and Fort Worth awaits a 
recorder in either fiction or history. And 
Texas politics, as stormy and varied a theme 
as a writer could desire, has totally escaped 
the novelist. Edwin Lanham’s Thunder in 
the Earth is the best of several books dealing 
with Texas oil fields, yet the subject has not 
yet received adequate treatment. 

I have no quarrel with the writer whose in- 
terest lies in the frontier. The works of J. 
Frank Dobie and John A. Lomax are lasting 
monuments in the literature of the Southwest. 
There is rich material for historical romance 
in the history of Texas, as Karle Wilson 
Baker’s Star of the Wilderness and Monte 
Barrett’s Sun in Their Eyes well illustrate. 
The pioneer heritage will always be a subject 
worthy of the best writing, and I for one 
should be sorry to see it neglected. 

But I am wondering when the literary en- 
ergies of Texas are going to turn to the cur- 
rent scene, to the problems of industrializa- 
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tion, tenant farming, racial friction, political 
chicanery, and post-war readjustment. These 
things are a part of Texas but not of Texas 
literature. Texas writers are not exactly fid- 
dling while Rome burns, but they are playing 
cowboy while Texas grows cotton, drills oil 
wells, and builds bombers. Modern Texas at 
least has not had an interpreter. 


OME conditions point to a birth of Texas 

literature. The founding of a Dallas the- 
ater with a director interested in producing 
Texas drama is an encouraging sign. The 
growth of the Texas Poetry Society toa mem- 
bership of five hundred indicates wide activity 
in a field in which creative work in the past has 
somewhat lagged. Texas novelists each year 
turn out a half dozen or so novels, some of 
them of very promising quality, like Frank 
Goodwyn’s The Magic of Limping John. 


Just Plain Natural 


There are indications of intellectual ferment 
in Texas, but only time will reveal whether the 
distillation will be divine liquor or moonshine. 
Not all of Texas is benighted. Constant 
book-reviewing in the pages of such news- 
papers as the Dallas Morning News and 
Times Herald, the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, the Houston Chronicle, and the Galves- 
ton News wears away cranial stone. Dallas 
book sales are so important that they now ap- 
pear on the best-seller lists and in the last year 
have helped to put Sun in Their Eyes, Papa 
Was a Preacher, Where Away, Walls Rise 
Up, and A Texan in England among the na- 
tional best-sellers. A literate public is gradu- 
ally emerging. After a hundred years of 
growth and development, Texas has come of 
age. It remains to be seen what kind of men 
we are. . 


By Beth Feagles 


H”™ NG been gone all summer, my mother and I were glad to get back 

to my father, our house, and Walter, our colored boy who had been 

doing my father’s cooking. Walter carried my bags up to my room, then 

hesitated in the doorway. Accustomed to his conspiratorial tactics, I waited. 
At last, he fumbled, ““Miss Beth, yo’ father is sho’ a strange man.” 


“Why Walter, what on earth?” 


“He’s... well, he’s just unnatural. You and youah mother been gone 


all summer now...” 
“Ve-es?” 


“An’ do you know what yo’ father’s been doing ?” 


I gulped. “What ?” 


“Nuthin’.” Walter sighed. “Just nuthin’. It ain’t right, Miss Beth. He 
don’ go nowhere . . . he don’t bring nobody heah .. .” 
“Well, Walter,” I explained, “he’s a good married man with a wife 


and children. That’s only natural...’ 


“Oh, no’m, Miss Beth. It’s plain unnatural. Heah he’s been living yeah 
after yeah on plain po’k an’ plain beans... why he’s bound to be wantin’ 


some pinto beans onct in a while.” 
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The grave in the hills kept its secrets 
until Uncle Uglybird started mulling 
over the days of his young love. 


| Remember Mollie 


By Jesse Stuart 


Uglybird Skinner said as we put our bas- 
kets down on the buff-colored October 
pasture grass under a persimmon tree. 

Uncle Uglybird used his sourwood cane to 
push away the dead grass from acorner stone ; 
then he moved slowly along hunting for more 
stones. “Well as I can remember,” Uncle 
Uglybird said, turning toward me, “here is 
where the door was. Here’s where I come that 
mornin’. I walked right up the path, all kiv- 
ered over now by pasture grass, that use to 
come right up the pint. I thought somethin’ 
was wrong that mornin’ since Finnis hadn’t 
come to cradle wheat.” 

Uncle Uglybird put his big wrinkled hand 
in his pocket. He pulled out a twist of home- 
grown burley and started gumming a chew. 
With the other hand, he held to his cane. He 
had been a mountain of a man, but now time 
had got the best of him. His face was wrinkled 
like a withered shoe-make leaf; his hair was 
white as milkweed furze bursting from the 
pods in late September. His nail-keg stomach 
and his broad shoulders and fence-post arms 
were a load for his soft-muscled legs to carry 
up the steep bluff to the persimmon grove. 

“And I found Finnis right about here,” he 
said, pointing with his cane. “I pushed the 
door open, stuck my head in like I’d allus done. 
And right there is where he lay on the floor 
beside Mollie. She had her head on his arm. 
I'll never forget how poor Mollie was moan- 
in’ and carryin’ on.” 

“‘*What’s the matter with Mollie, Fin- 
nis?’ ” T ast. 

“Wish you’d quit goin’ around and pokin’ 
your head in other people’s affairs,’ he said to 
me. ‘If you don’t you’re liable to get your head 
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shot off, Uglybird! Don’t you know my wife 
is awful sick?’ 

“*Hadn’t heard a thing about it,’ I said, 
‘T’ll go get Doc Saddler soon as I can.’ 

““No you won't,’ he said. ‘She'll be all 
right. You get away from here.’ 

“T thought it wasn’t Finnis Jason’s nature 
to act like that as I walked down the path. He 
couldn’t be jealous of me now since Mollie 
had married him instead of me. I was too ugly 
to get Mollie. That’s why I never married; 
that’s why people called me Uglybird.” 

As Uncle Uglybird talked, I picked up the 
first frost-riped persimmons and put them in 
my basket. The late October wind rustled the 
few bright-colored persimmon leaves on the 
persimmon boughs. 

“That was forty-three years ago,” Uncle 
Uglybird said. “I was a powerful man in them 
days. No one could beat me usin’ a cradle. It 
was on Saturday. I cut wheat all day by my- 
self. And every time I’d swing my cradle, I 
thought about Mollie and Finnis. I’d heard 
about Finnis bein’ in love with Ensor Pen- 
nington’s wife. But I couldn’t believe it. En- 
sor’s wife, Mattie, had a nest of ten youngins, 
mean as young copperheads. By noon when I 
went home to dinner, I thought, maybe, there 
might be somethin’ to it.” 

Uncle Uglybird sat his basket down.’ He 
leaned against the rough bark of the persim- 
mon tree, held his cane in one hand, with the 
other hand he gestured as he talked. “Right 
there is the place that I saw all this,” he said, 
pointing with his cane. “It’s your cow pasture 
now but there was once a house here. There 
was once life here. Things happened here. But 
you’d never know it now for time and the sea- 
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sons hide old scars. The grass kivers them in 
the spring.” 

“Well, what did happen?” I asked. 

“Just goin’ to tell you, young man,” he said 
as he spit amber on the pasture grass where 
the bright persimmons covered the ground, 
“that I worked all day in the wheat field. It 
was just about quittin’ time when Flem Spry 
rode out the ridge just about where your ter- 
backer barn stands now. He was norratin’ 
Mollie Jason’s death. He was tellin’ all the 
woodchoppers’ families that Mollie Jason was 
dead. Flem was ridin’ a little mule and his long 
legs nearly dragged the ground. He told me 
there would be a wake. 

“You know when all the woodchoppers, 
their wives and oldest youngins crowded that 
night into the double-log cabin that stood 
there, I was among ’em,” Uncle Uglybird con- 
tinued. “The house was full and part of us 
stood out in the yard. Ensor and Mattie Pen- 
nington stood in the corner of the house, 
right about here,” he pointed with his cane. 
“Mattie just took on somethin’ awful about 
Mollie’s death. Tears run down the black 
beard on Finnis’ face. He carried on some- 
thin’ awful, to hisself. All their youngins 
screamed. I thought all the cryin’ Finnis and 
Mattie were doin’ was put-on. But it was a sad 
thing—Mollie there nailed up in her oakboard 
coffin so none of us could see her. There was 
so much weepin’ goin’ on that I got outten the 
house. I walked right down there by that rick- 
cliff. I sat down on that spur of rock that you 
see stickin’ out there.” 

“Ts that the place where you sat?” I asked, 
pointing at the rock where we salt our cattle. 

“That’s right,” Uncle Uglybird said. 

“And over there where the oak trees now 
stand is where you had the wheat?” I asked. 
“Right,” he answered, then he started to talk 
again. 

“T wondered about who’d made that coffin,” 
he said. “I got more suspicy when I thought 
about it. He had already had it made—or he’d 
made it in a hurry. Then I wondered about 
who had dressed her—if Finnis had done it 
hisself, or if the neighbor wimmen had. And 
it was a funny thing that he would have her 
nailed down hard and fast so no one could see 
Mollie.” 

“As we went home, Pap told me Finnis told 
‘im to tell me to take charge of diggin’ the 


grave the next mornin’ at Plum Grove. Said 
Finnis promised he’d have me a quart of good 
moonshine bright and early. That’s what we 
allus got in them days when we dug a grave. 
I thought he’s bein’ mighty good to me fer he 
felt like I know a lot and that I might talk. But 
I’d be there; and I’d see that her grave was 
dug. Mollie was purty as they come when she 
was a young woman. But her beauty faded 
soon after she married Finnis. Soon after she 
started bearin’ his youngins, workin’ in the 
fields with a hoe right before a youngin come 
—goin’ to the woods and choppin’ wood. Poor 
Mollie had a hard life that took the beauty 
from her face.” 

Uncle Uglybird spat another bright sluice 
of amber, wiped his stained lips with his big 
blue bandana. , 

“T drinked that quart of moonshine, young 
man,” he said, “while I trimmed the shale- 
rock and blue-slate with a sharp coal pick so 
Mollie’s grave would be smooth. I had it done 
by noon. By one o'clock the funeral proces- 
sion was there. Flem Spry hauled Mollie to 
Plum Grove with his little mules that strained 
to pull the big jolt-wagon with that heavy oak- 
board coffin and Mollie in it. Flem sat upon 
the coffin and rode over the chugholes. There 
was a whole army of weepin’ people followin’ 
the wagon. It was a sight to see them. They’d 
been splashed with mud from the chugholes 
and they were two hours late. 

“Atter the funeral was over, I bought a 
quart of moonshine,” Uncle Uglybird said. 
“Moonshine just made me feel wonderful 
back in them days. I took a nigh cut through 
the hill paths home to keep away from the 
funeral crowd. Before I started home I saw 
Flem Spry load Finnis and Mollie’s little 
weepin’ youngins on the wagon. I saw Ensor 
and Mattie Pennington get on the wagon and 
Mattie was talkin’ honey-sweet words to Mol- 
lie’s little youngins to hush their cryin’. That 
made me feel more than ever about the whole 
affair. I guess I’s the only one that felt this 
way about it. 

“Atter I got home and et my supper,” Uncle 
Uglybird said, “I put a little more moonshine 
down my gullet. I lit out. Pap ast me where 
I’s goin’. I told ’im I didn’t know. And I didn’t 
know. I thought there was work to be done. 
And there was work to be done. I went up the 
holler, crossed the creek, struck out up this 
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pint and come to this house. I knocked on the 
door of this house. Tim Jason, Finnis’ oldest 
boy, come to the door. I ast ’im if Finnis was 
at home. He said that his Pa had been gone 
about an hour. I ast ’im the way he went. Said 
he went down the pint the way I’d come. I 
hurried back down the pint, crossed the gap, 
went up the other pint toward the top of the 
hill where Ensor lived. What do you think I 
found before I got there?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“T heard a whisperin’ in the brush,” he said. 
“I slipped through the brush toward the 
sound. It was Finnis sittin’ on a log beside 
Mattie Pennington with his arm around her. 
How Mattie’d got away from Ensor and the 
youngins I don’t know. But it was over yan- 
der on that pint about where that tall pine 
stands. They were kissin’ and sayin’ sweet 
words to one another. I never heard sicha lov- 
in’ in my life. And just to think how they’d 
wept at the funeral. I laid flat of my stummick 
and watched ’em until they parted. Mattie run 
through the brush toward her shack; Finnis 
hurried down the path toward the gap. I was 
so close to Finnis if I had been a copperhead I 
cowd’ve bit ’im. And that’s just it. I was a 
copperhead. 

“Let me tell you, Shan,” Uncle Uglybird 
said, as the bright amber spittle flew from his 
mouth, “I never got so mad in all my life. I 
thought of all their weepin’ at the wake and at 
the funeral. Then to think I’d find ’em out 
spoonin’ in the moonlight before Mollie was 
cold under the Plum Grove clay. M ollie’s poor 
youngins right here in this house by them- 
selves. I went home and went to bed. I kept 
all that I’d seen to myself. I wondered if Fin- 
nis would be in the wheatfield with me Mon- 
day mornin’. 

“T didn’t eat a bite of breakfast. The moon- 
shine had died in me. I was in bad shape. Ma 
knew what was the matter with me. She 
thought I’s takin’ it hard over Mollie’s death. 
She made me a biler of hot coffee. I took it to 
the wheat field with me. Finnis was there. He 
was talkin’ a lot just like nothin’ had ever hap- 
pened. He never mentioned Mollie to me. 
Didn’t say a word about how insultin’ he was 
when I stuck my head in at his door and found 
him there beside Mollie when she was suffer- 
in’ death. Guess he’d forgotten all of this. But 
I hadn’t. 


“ ‘Goin’ to put you in the shade today, Ugly- 
bird,’ he said to me. ‘Any man that drinks 
licker can’t come to the wheatfield and expect 
to keep his swath cradled beside the champion 
cradler.’ 

“We'll see about that Finnis,’ I said. ‘I 
drinked two quarts yesterday but that don’t 
make no difference. I don’t feel too good now 
but it takes a better man than you to put me 
in the shade’.” 

Uncle Uglybird looked at the few persim- 
mons in the bottom of his basket. He leaned 
over and started picking up persimmons. As 
he picked up persimmons, chewed his home- 
grown burley twist, he told his story fast as 
the words would come from his thin, wrinkled 
lips. 

“Finnis took the lead swath with his 
cradle,” Uncle Uglybird said. “I followed ’im 
right around that hill over there where the big 
oaks stand now. About every thirty minutes 
I’d go to my jug and get me a swig of strong 
coffee. Finnis thought I was still drinkin’ 
moonshine. Finnis led in the first swath. When 
we had cut all the way around the field, Finnis 
was wet as sweat could make ’im. His wet 
clothes stuck to his body. I was dry as a chip 
in the sunlight. Before we started the second 
swath, I went to my jug to get more coffee. It 
made me feel better. Finnis didn’t lead me ten 
yards like he did in the first round. He didn’t 
lead me more than ten feet. 

“As the bundles of wheat rolled from the 
fingers of our cradles, I said to ’im, ‘Finnis, I 
guess your house was purty lonesome iast 
night without Mollie.’ “Yep, it was awful 
lonesome, Uglybird,’ he said. ‘It was awful 


-hard fer me to stay there with my youngins 


last night. I felt like cryin’ all night.’ Then 
I didn’t say anythin’ fer a while. I thought 
what an awful liar he was. Then I said, ‘It 
was too bad Mollie had to die and leave her 
youngins.’ ‘Yep, it was,’ he said. “What 
kilt ‘er, Finnis? I ast ’im. He stopped 
cradlin’ and looked funny at me. ‘I don’t know, 
Uglybird,’ he said. ‘She took somethin’ like 
the collarmoggis and it took her outten this 
world like a flash of lightnin’.’ 

“By the time we had finished round num- 
ber two, Finnis was gettin’ a little nervous,” 
Uncle Uglybird whispered as he stood up and 
stretched his arms above his basket. “I was 
nippin’ at his heels with my cradle. When we 
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started another round, I went to my jug and 
got more coffee. I'll tell you I was crowdin’ 
old Finnis as he cradled over that pint yander. 
“Who made Mollie’s coffin, Finnis?’ I ast ’im. 
‘The Potter boys,’ he said. ‘Made it in a 
hurry didn’t they ?’ I ast ’im. 

“Finnis’ lips trembled until he could hardly 
speak. ‘But they had the lumber,’ he stuttered. 
‘The seasoned oak lumber that they were go- 
in’ to put into a barn this fall.’ “Who laid ’er 
out fer burial, Finnis?’ I ast, ‘None of your 
damned business, Uglybird,’ he bellered at 
me. “You’re too damned nosey. You go around 
and put your long red nose into everybody’s 
business.’ ‘I didn’t know that it would ’ve 
made you mad,’ I said, ‘er I wouldn’t ’ve ast 
you. I thought the coffin was made in a hurry. 
And I wondered who dressed ’er fer burial. 
And to tell you the truth, Finnis,’ I said, ‘I 
wonder why you spiked that coffin lid down 
and never let Mollie’s friends and your own 
youngins look at her.’ ‘Uglybird,’ you’re a 
purty good feller but you drink too much,’ 
Finnis said. “You’re might nigh drunk again 
this mornin’.’ “Yep, nearly drunk on coffee,’ 
I said. ‘I’ve got coffee in that jug’. 

“We made eight rounds before noon,” 
Uncle Uglybird said. “I drinked coffee and I 
bore down on my cradle handle with all the 
elbow grease there was in my muscled arms. 
In the seventh round I had to take the lead. 
Old Finnis was about pooped out. When the 
sun was high enough fer us to step on the 
heads of our shadder, Finnis said, “Uglybird, 
I feel sick at my stummick. Got too hot this 
mornin’ and drinked too much water. I won’t 
be back this atternoon until it starts gettin’ 


cool. Then I'll be back to work with you.’’ 


‘All right,’ I said. ‘I’ll go on and cradle this 
wheat before it loses the grain.’ 

“Soon as Finnis had crossed the pint fer 
home, I turned back toward Greenupsburg. 
I don’t know what made me do it. I got to 
thinkin’, I thought that it was funny that he 
was goin’ to take part of the atternoon off. 
And the way he climbed the pint he wasn’t 


sick at his stummick either. I was lucky findin’, 


Sheriff Blevins in Greenupsburg. I told ’im 
the whole story. Guess it took me an hour to 
tell it. “We'll see what he’s done to his wife,’ 
Sheriff Blevins said. “You go back to the 
wheatfield and be workin’ as if nothin’ had 
ever happened.’ I hurried back to the ridge— 


didn’t eat a bite of dinner. I finished drinkin’ 
my jug of coffee. About four o'clock Finnis 
come back to the wheatfield. I could see there 
was a big bulge under his overalls on the hip. 
He’s brought his pistol here to kill me, I 
thought. I’m the man he thinks that’s goin’ to 
talk. If I can just keep peace with ’im until 
Sheriff Blevins and his men get here. 

“Finnis ast me how I'd like to die and have 
my coffin lid spiked down,” Uncle Uglybird 
said. “He told me I’d make a purty corpse. 
Ast me if I thought anybody would weep over 
me. I worked and prayed under my breath fer 
Sheriff Blevins to hurry. Finnis was tryin’ 
every way in the world he could to start a fuss 
with me so he could plug me. 

“T was a happy man,” Uncle Uglybird said 
with a sigh of relief just as if he were goin’ 
through it all over again, “when Sheriff Blev- 
ins and a posse of six men walked over the 
ridge. Soon as Finnis saw ’em he didn’t waste 
any time throwin’ his cradle on the ground, 
runnin’ over the hill, pullin’ his pistol from his 
holster as he run. He put the long barrel over 
his shoulder and started shootin’. Sheriff 
Blevins told his men to fire. The wheat straws 
shook all around Finnis as he run over a high 
bank. He made fer the beech grove. Sheriff 
Blevins saw Finnis crawl into a hollow beech. 
His men surrounded the tree and begin to put 
hot lead into its thin hulk. They shot until 
their guns got hot. One man lost a finger, an- 
other was shot through the foot. Finnis shot 
from a knothole. Finnis had brought plenty 
of cartridges to kill me but not enough to 
fight seven men. He tied a aandkerchief on his 
pistol barrel and waved it from the knothole 
fer peace. They brought Finnis from the tree 
and took him to the Greenupsburg jail.” 

In the beech grove below us, Uncle Ugly- 
bird pointed with his cane to a limbless hulk 
that had once been a giant tree; it had been 
colored by the wind, sun and rain to wasp-nest 
gray and it trembled in each gust of autumn 
wind. 

“That’s the tree they took Finnis from,” 
Uncle Uglybird said. “It’s as old fer a tree as 
I am fer a man.” And then he said, as he low- 
ered his cane to the ground to support him- 
self, “I wouldn’t help take Mollie from her 
grave fer Doc Saddler to examine. I wanted to 
remember Mollie just like she was when I 
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walked the ridge roads with ’er on Sundays 
when we were young. I wanted to remember 
the braids of crow-wing black hair down her 
back with red ribbons on ’em. I wanted to re- 
member her pretty lips and her white teeth 
and the way she used to laugh.” 

“But did Finnis kill Mollie?” I asked. 

“Doc Saddler found enough pizen in ’er to 
kill twenty people,” Uncle Uglybird said. 

“What did they do with Finnis?” I asked. 
“Give ’im life ?” 

“Atter Sheriff Blevins put ’im in Greenups- 
burg jail,” Uncle Uglybird continued, “Finnis 
laughed and said, “This wooden jail won't 
hold me.’ Finnis broke jail but I guess he 
wished he’d a-stayed in. He walked right into 
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the arms of a Plum Grove mob that had the 
jail surrounded. They’d come for Finnis soon 
as they’d heard he’d pizened Mollie. They 
took ’im to the hang-tree and swung ’im up 
and left ’im kickin’.” 

Uncle Uglybird spat his quid of chewed 
burley onto the carpet of powder-dry persim- 
mon leaves. We picked up our baskets of cop- 
per-colored persimmons and started down the 
path. 

“T didn’t know that happened here,” | said. 

“Grass, sprouts and briars will hide old 
scars,” Uncle Uglybird said. “Lips of the hills 
and trees and wind can’t speak their secrets. 
They hold them forever. They never get to 
the courtroom.” 


To an Unknown Grandmother 
By Ella A. Duncan 


His is all I have of you—all I’ve ever known, just... 


“May God protect you, son, are your mother’s prayers,’ 


’ 


written 


with dainty hand upon the front leaf of a wee, black Bible. 
How your heart must have bled that far-off day as he took the Bible 


and turned away. 


His young eyes eager for adventure, his mop of curls gold against the 


sea. 


“Danna fret, Mither mine, a-fore ye know I'll be back with pockets 


lined,” he tried to comfort. 
But you knew, didn’t you? 


Indian Territory .What a far, wild sound must have beat against your 


ears when he talked of it. 


Oh, I asked about you many times but you know how men are, never 
telling the things women really want to hear. 

“Was she pretty ?” I’d ask. “Ah, yes, beautiful,” gazing dreamily across 
the prairie with blue eyes, meant only for the sea. 

“Didn’t she try to keep you home? Didn’t she grieve?” “No, she dinna 


cry—just stood and watched me go.” 


Then, “Someday, lassie, I’ll take you back—back to Scotland and to 
her, to where the whale washed upon the shore...” 


And he’d be off on stories of his boyhood. How in winter he and other 
long-legged, Highland lads, skated down the frozen Deveron, clear to 


Banff. 


But my mind still half rested on the fly-leaf of the little Bible, and the, 


“No, she dinna cry, just stood and watched me go.” 





Ella A. Duncan 


That was really you, or all I knew, the part I wanted to be; brave, 
patient, humble, quietly accepting. 

Knowing the futility of straining against Fate—or the strong, hot, 
adventurous spirit of a man. 


But he wasn’t yet a man, only so in will and size, and you knew you’d 
never know him as such. 

Knowing, what anguish must have gripped you, standing there on the 
white-white cliffs, the red tears burning within so he might not know. 

I could never think of more bitter pain put upon woman to bear than 
must have racked you that hour, 

And through it all of my sorrows have been made less and easier to 
bear. 


Always, with each temptation to grieve, to pity self, to revile Fate, I 
can see you standing there upon the cliffs, 

Your shoulders square, chin held high—maybe hands clinched, out-of- 
sight, beneath an apron—as you watched. 

Watched him—little more than a child and the last of your sons—grow 
dim upon the stretch of beach. 

Finally become as one with white sand, blue sea, and the wide-winged 
ship that would carry him away. 


Away—to a far, strange land; a wild, hard land fraught with danger 
and a fascinating, tenacious grip to hold the men it claimed. 


For long years now he has slept beneath the hard, red clay of that land, 
the seared prairie grasses bending in the wind above. 

Even longer you’ve lain under white earth of rugged cliffs where the 
river Deveron meets the dark North Sea, 

And your life-long prayer, upon the white leaf of this little Bible is, in 
reality, all I’ve ever known of you. 

Through it, though, I’ve actually known you better than all the rest. 
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Summary of World War II 


By Harry C. Withers 


An address before the Town and Gown Club, Dallas, October 15, 1945 


‘x MOST DESTRUCTIVE period 
in the history of the world has just 
closed. The highlights of that period 
offer not only important historical data but 
also evaluative opportunities for an appraisal 
of the past and for conjectures for the future. 

The Army won the war against Germany. 
The Navy won the war against Japan. Supe- 
rior air power was the decisive battle factor 
in both victories. Germany and Japan each 
made one outstanding mistake which brought 
about defeat. Germany’s was failure to follow 
Dunkirk with invasion of England. Japan’s 
was failure to follow Pearl Harbor with an 
invasion of Hawaii. 

The tide of battle turned against Germany 
at Moscow in the winter of 1941. Its defeat 
was made certain when it lost North Africa. 
The tide of battle turned against Japan in the 
Battle of Midway. Its defeat was made cer- 
tain when it lost Saipan. 

The Germans lost the initiative on the East- 
ern Front at Stalingrad in January, 1943. 
They lost it on the Western Front in Novem- 
ber, 1942, when the Allies invaded North 
Africa. 

The decisive battles in the European war 
were Moscow and Stalingrad on the Eastern 
Front; Alamein and St. Lo on the Western 
Front. In the Pacific they were Midway and 
Saipan. The strategy which contributed most 
to victory was the decision of Churchill and 
Roosevelt to concentrate upon Germany first. 
The physical factor which contributed most 
was the superior industrial might of the 
United States. 

The war occurred because both Germany 
and Japan wanted something that belonged 
to other nations. In Germany’s case it was 


more living room. In Japan’s it was the wealth 
of China. 


"© arospely launched the European war 
with an invasion of Poland on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939. France and Britain immediately 
declared war on Germany and manned the 
Maginot Line. On September 17 Russia also 
invaded Poland. Poland was knocked out 
within less than a month, Warsaw surrender- 
ing on September 27. On the following day 
Germany and Russia divided Poland between 
themselves. 

On November 30 Russia invaded Finland. 
World attention was centered on that war and 
American sympathies ran strongly in favor of 
Finland .On March 12, 1940, Finland capitu- 
lated. 

Throughout the winter there was some des- 
ultory fighting around the Maginot Line in 
France, but it was on such a small scale that 
the term “phony war” was applied to the hos- 
tilities. 

On April 9, 1940, Germany struck against 
Denmark and Norway. On April 15 British 
troops landed in Norway but lasted there 
only two weeks, withdrawing on May 2. 

On May 10 Hitler invaded Holland and 
Belgium. Chamberlain gave way to Churchill 
as British prime minister. Holland lasted four 
days, giving up on May 14. Two weeks later 
Belgium surrendered. The Low Countries 
were conquered in less than three weeks. On 
the following day Britain’s army of 400,000 
began its escape from Dunkirk. 

With the French army as the only hostile 
force opposing it, Germany then turned to 
the task of knocking out France, instead of 
attempting an invasion of England. Many 
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military experts, including General George C. 
Marshall, characterized this decision as the 
greatest strategical mistake Hitler made dur- 
ing the war. 

In the final offensive against France Ger- 
many introduced mechanical warfare on a 
major scale. Its panzer divisions and Stuka 
bombers smashed the Maginot Line with 
amazing rapidity and drove to Paris in less 
than two weeks. On June 17 Petain an- 
nounced the surrender of France. 

Meanwhile, Mussolini, thinking to get in 
on the kill, brought Italy into the conflict, de- 
claring war on Britain and France on June 10 
and sending its troops across the French bor- 
der. 

At that stage only England, with a pitiful 
army which had lost its equipment in France, 
was left to oppose the mighty Hitler war 
machine which had knocked out Poland in 
twenty-seven days, Norway in twenty-three 
days, Holland in four days, Belgium in eight- 
een days and France in seventeen days. 

The world was aghast. Only the English 
Channel and the British navy stood between 
the totalitarian dictators and complete con- 
quest and enslavement of the civilized world. 

On August 4, after a respite of seven 
weeks, Germany struck at England with its 
victorious air force, including the frightening 
dive bombers. In the greatest concentrated air 
assault in history up to that time the Luft- 
waffe destroyed large areas of London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Coventry. The raid 
reached its peak on September 15 when un- 
counted hundreds of German planes dropped 
death and destruction over wide areas. Com- 
petent observers declared later that if that 
raid had been followed by an invasion, Eng- 
land would have been lost. The attack sub- 
sided in October, but not until the spring of 
1941 could the world feel sure that Germany 
had lost the Battle of Britain. 

Desperate courage and scientific knowledge 
were combined to accomplish the Luftwaffe’s 
defeat. The Royal Air Force, limited to a few 
hundred planes, could not possibly have stood 
off the superior enemy force except for the 
miracle of radar which detected approaching 
planes in time to let the defenders get in the 
air and fight the Germans off before they 
could get over their objectives. 

For four months the rest of the world lived 
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in fear that England would go down. The 
United States moved rapidly to strengthen 
England’s hand and to prepare itself against 
the day Hitler would strike at us. 

In August Britain leased naval and air 
bases in the Atlantic to the United States, 
and in September Roosevelt released fifty de- 
stroyers to the British Navy. Congress passed 
the Selective Service Act through which more 
than 10,000,000 young Americans went into 
the armed services. 

German victories brought other nations 
into the Axis. Japan joined on September 27, 
Hungary on November 20, Slovakia on No- 
vember 24 and Bulgaria on March 1. All of 
Europe except Russia, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Spain, Switzerland, Portugal, Sweden and 
Turkey were in Hitler’s camp. Russia had 
connived with Hitler in reducing Poland ‘and 
on January 10 had signed a friendship pact 
with Germany. Spain was openly collaborat- 
ing with the Axis. Turkey was playing both 
sides to her profit. Only Portugal, Sweden 
and Switzerland were truly neutral, and Swe- 
den was supplying Germany with critical war 
materials. 

On October 27, 1940, Italy invaded Greece 
but was taking a pretty stiff licking when on 
April 6, 1941, Hitler thrust scuth, first 
against Yugoslavia and then against Greece. 
Yugoslavia was conquered in eleven days, her 
army surrendering on April 17. Greece lasted 
twenty-one days, Athens capitulating on 
April 27. 

These victories extended Hitler’s domain 
from the Baltic to the Aegean seas and from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. He had 
conquered the seven continental powers which 
had dared to stand against him, each of them 
in less than a month. 

Russia, alone of all continental riations, 
stood in Hitler’s march to complete domina- 
tion, and Russia had elected to do business 
with Hitler, either to mollify him or to gain 
time to arm. 

But such a course did not save the Reds. 
On June 22, 1941, Hitler, joined by Italy and 
Romania, struck against the Soviet, inspiring 
a deluge of predictions that Germany would 
knock Russia out in six weeks. 

In the first few days the predictions prom- 
ised to materialize. Germany moved quickly 
through the buffer countries. Within a month 
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it drove 800 miles, reaching the Stalin Line 
early in July. By mid-October it had taken 
Kiev and Odessa, reached the outskirts of 
Leningrad and was within twenty miles of 
Moscow. There the Russians held and late in 
November began a series of counter-attacks. 
By mid-December the Germans were retreat- 
ing in some places and digging in at others. 

The turn of the year found the front fairly 
well stabilized in the center and in the north, 
but the Germans had launched a terrific offen- 
sive against the Crimea and the Caucasus, 
aimed at cutting off Russia’s last source of 
oil. This offensive finally extended to Stalin- 
grad where on September 17, 1942, the Ger- 
mans achieved their deepest penetration of 
Russian territory. Here was pitched the 
greatest decisive battle of the war. If the Ger- 
mans won, the Caucasus would be isolated, 
Russia’s supply line from Persia would be 
cut off and retreat to the Urals would be nec- 
essary. 

The Germans failed to win. The Reds 
broke the siege on January 18, 1943, and the 
military initiative shifted from Hitler to 
Stalin. The tide of war turned against Ger- 
many and it was gradually driven out of Rus- 
sia in a series of tremendous offensives em- 
ploying millions of men on both sides along a 
2,000-mile front. 

I think it may truly be said that Germany’s 
defeat at Stalingrad destroyed the chance of 
ultimate German victory, although it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that Germany could have 
been driven to unconditional surrender until 
it also was defeated on the Western Front. 


EFEAT on the Western Front was the 

fruit of intelligent codrdination between 
Britain and America, plotted in numerous 
conferences between Roosevelt and Churchill 
and based upon their agreement to settle with 
Germany before turning their full might 
against Japan. 

In its final phases it was largely an Ameri- 
can achievement. An American directed the 
combined effort as supreme commander. 
Practically seventy per cent of the combat 
troops were Americans. Eighty per cent of 
the munitions were provided by America. 

Those facts give no basis for American 
claims that it won the war, although it is ex- 
tremely probable that neither Russia nor 
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Britain, nor both of them together, could have 
whipped Germany without American aid. 

Over the long range both Russia and Brit- 
ain proportionately made a greater contribu- 
tion of manpower to the final victory than 
America. Russia fought five years, Britain 
nearly six, America not quite four. 

Russia’s contribution has been reviewed. 
Its operations were limited to the European 
continent. Britain’s covered the entire east- 
ern hemisphere, and as respects sea warfare, 
extended to the western hemisphere. 

After Poland and France, its two original 
allies, had been knocked out, Britain stood 
alone. After it had rallied to keep the enemy 
from its shores, it was forced to defend itself 
in Africa, in Greece, in India, in Burma and 
in the South Pacific, from Australia to Hong 
Kong. 

Although it won the Battle of Britain by 
turning back the Luftwaffe in the spring of 
1941 and won the Battle of the Atlantic in 
1942 by maintaining its bridge of ships de- 
spite the unremitting assault by German sub- 
marines, it suffered an almost unbroken 
series of defeats on land. It was soundly 
whipped in France, in Greece, on Crete, in 
Malaya and in Burma and suffered disastrous 
reverses in North Africa. In June, 1942, it 
was threatened with loss of its Mediterranean 
lifeline and the Suez Canal when Rommel 
captured Tobruk and drove to El Alamein. 

El Alamein was the point of Germany’s 
deepest advance in the war of the west and 
was the scene of its first decisive defeat in 
that area. Montgomery stopped Rommel’s 
advance at El] Alamein on July 5, 1942, and 
on October 23 succeeded in crushing Rom- 
mel’s line. There he began an advance which 
did not stop until the war ended without Ger- 
many having won another important battle. 

Victories of much greater magnitude fol- 
lowed El Alamein, but its result definitely 
marked the turning point of the war on the 
Western Front. 


MERICA was not plunged into the war as a 
combatant until the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, but a 
year earlier than that we had announced our 
intention to give Britain all the aid we could, 
short of war. That policy was espoused openly 
by both candidates for the presidency in the 
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1940 campaign and was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the public. 

We adopted selective conscription, ordered 
a two-ocean navy and appropriated thirteen 
billion dollars to finance our defense efforts. 
We made it clear that we were getting ready 
to enter the war against Germany when we 
were fully prepared and that we would take 
no nonsense from Japan. In August, 1940, we 
made the deal by which Britain got fifty de- 
stroyers in exchange for naval bases. In Sep- 
tember national conscription became effec- 
tive. The next step was enactment of the 
Lend Lease Bill in March, 1941, which 
pledged us to supply to Britain the materials 
of war. Subsequently this act was extended 
to include Russia and China. 

In order to insure delivery of this material 
we extended our naval patrol halfway across 
the Atlantic with orders to keep German sub- 
marines from sinking ships carrying supplies 
to Britain. To facilitate this operation we 
established a base in Iceland and manned it 
with our own military forces. 

Some of our ships were fired upon and 
sunk. Our reply was an order from President 
Roosevelt to our navy to fire upon Axis war- 
ships whenever they were found in American 
defense waters. In effect we assumed the task 
and invited the dangers of safeguarding con- 
voys halfway across the Atlantic and deliver- 
ing them to British escorts which took the 
risks for the rest of the journey. 

In Germany’s eyes our course must have 
been regarded as actual war upon it. Presum- 
ably the only reason it refrained from declar- 
ing war was the knowledge that it could not 
then get at us. Germany did not take that step 
until four days after Pearl Harbor and three 
days after the United States had declared war 
on Germany. The record of actual events 
would seem to stamp the United States as the 
aggressor against Germany, but in view of 
Hitler’s announced intention to take over the 
United States after he had conquered Europe 
it is seen that all our aggressive acts were pru- 
dent defensive measures. 

It is terrifying to think of what our situa- 
tion would be today if we had not taken them. 
Failure to do so would have invited disaster. 
As it was, we were almost too late, and prob- 
ably would have been except for the persist- 
ence of President Roosevelt, who was the one 


man in high place who foresaw our dangers 
and realized what we must do to cope with 
them. 

In his declaration of the Four Freedoms 
and his collaboration with Churchill on the 
Atlantic Charter, Roosevelt expressed the 
true heart and mind of America and won the 
support of the peace-loving world so com- 
pletely that fifty nations joined in the war 
against the Axis. 


OOSEVELT’S course was aimed at Japan as 

directly as at Germany, although Japan 
was not then at war with us. Every informed 
person in the United States realized that war 
with Japan was unavoidable if we wished to 
retain our self respect as a nation. 

As a matter of fact, Japan launched the 
period of totalitarian aggression which con- 
tinued fourteen years. In 1931 it wrested 
Manchuria from China and proclaimed the 
State of Manchukuo. 

Henry Stimson, then Secretary of State in 
the Hoover cabinet, called upon Britain and 
other signatories of the Kellogg Treaty to 
join the United States in applying sanctions 
to halt Japanese aggression. 

They declined his invitation and Japan con- 
tinued its encroachments with little hindrance. 
In 1936 it joined Germany in the anti-Comin- 
tern pact. In 1937 it renewed its war against 
China, seizing Shanghai and inflicting various 
indignities upon the United States, including 
the sinking of the Panay. 

In 1939 it provoked Russia with incidents 
along the Manchuria border which resulted 
in a six months’ war. In 1940 it made a treaty 
of military and economic aid with Germany 
and Italy, thus setting up the Axis. In Sep- 
tember, 1941, it moved into Indo-China and 
Thailand. 

For years we had been shipping scrap iron 
and oil to Japan, enabling it to build up a 
stock pile for war. When Roosevelt’s protests 
against Japan’s successive acts of aggression 
proved to be futile, we cut off these supplies, 
froze Japanese credits and gave substantial 
aid to China. This brought special Japanese 
envoys to Washington, ostensibly to find 
some basis for agreements that would halt 
the progress toward war between the two 
countries. These envoys were received in 
good faith, but at the very hour they called 
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on Secretary Hull to present their case, Japan 
struck at Pearl Harbor. The stroke was 
typical of Oriental chicanery and double deal- 
ing and ought not to have been wholly un- 
expected. 

Washington and Pearl Harbor knew that 
war was imminent, but Japan’s thrust into 
Indo-China and Thailand deceived them into 
believing that the first attack would be made 
against Singapore. That is the principal rea- 
son the Japs caught us off guard at Pearl 
Harbor. It is no excuse, however, for those 
who were responsible, for failure to keep on 
the alert twenty-four hours a day. 

It was the worst defeat we had ever sus- 
tained. Every one of the eighteen warships in 
the harbor was sunk or damaged and approxi- 
mately 3,000 of our military personnel were 
killed like ducks on a pond. 

We had nothing left in the Pacific but two 
small task forces which were at sea. Success- 
ful invasion of Hawaii would have been easy 
for Japan if it had followed its assault with 
such an attempt. Fortunately for us, Japan 
did not elect to attempt the invasion. It was 
able to extend its conquests with only token 
resistance from us because Roosevelt gave 
defeat of Germany precedence over that of 
Japan. 

With its hands full in Europe and Africa 
Britain was in no position to give substantial 
assistance against Japan. Russia was not at 
war with Japan. 

It was not only good psychology but ex- 
cellent strategy to combine forces with our 
fighting Allies against the stronger but more 
vulnerable enemy. 

We lost no time in joining the fray. On 
January 26, 1942, six weeks after Pearl Har- 
bor, United States troops arrived in Ireland. 
By July 4 our air forces were actively par- 
ticipating in the assault on Germany. 

Throughout these months there was a con- 
stant clamor, particularly in Russia, for an 
Allied front in western Europe. On August 
17 an invasion feint was made when British 
Commandos and American Rangers landed 
at Dieppe. The adverse results inspired the 
Allied high command to strike first at what 
Churchill called the soft underbelly of the 
Axis, meaning the Mediterranean shores. 

On November 8, 1942, this strategy was 
nut into operation when American and Brit- 
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ish troops, commanded by General Eisen- 
hower, landed in North Africa. French Vichy 
troops opposed the invaders, but ceased resist- 
ance November 11 with the capture of Casa- 
blanca and Oran. 

From Morocco the Americans moved into 
Tunisia to set up-the anvil against which 
Montgomery’s hammer was driving the re- 
treating Germans through Libya and Tripoli. 
On May 12, 1943, the combined forces of 
Eisenhower delivered the coup de grace to 
Rommel’s vaunted legions, completing Allied 
conquest of Africa. 

On July 10, 1943, Eisenhower invaded 
Sicily, which was conquered in five weeks. On 
September 3 British troops swept across the 
Straits of Messina to Italy, staging the first 
invasion of Axis soil. 

Italy surrendered on September 8 and on 
September 9 American troops, spearheaded 
by Texas’ 36th Division, landed on the 
beaches of Salerno to undergo the fiercest 
fighting of the war. On October 1 Mark 
Clark’s Fifth American Army captured 
Naples and gave the Allies commodious har- 
bor facilities. The Germans stood firm in the 


mountains of southern Italy where the Ra- 


pido and other broad rivers and the fortress 
at Cassino gave them almost impregnable de- 
fense positions. Stymied in the south, Clark 
landed behind the German lines at Anzio 
twenty miles south of Rome. On May 18 Ger- 
many’s southern line was broken at Cassino 
and by June 4 Clark had broken through the 
Anzio beachhead and marched into Rome. 

Meanwhile Eisenhower was building up 
tremendous forces in England for the highly 
advertised second front. On June 6 he hit at 
the beaches of Normandy. By June 11 he had 
smashed a third of the way across the Nor- 
mandy peninsula on a fifty-five-mile front. 

With the American capture of Cherbourg 
on June 26 the Allies obtained their first 
European port on the Atlantic. German resist- 
ance was stubborn among the hedgerows of 
Normandy and bitter fighting developed be- 
fore Bradley crashed through at St. Lo on 
July 18. 

From that breakout Bradley, joined by 
Patton, conducted a vigorous pursuit of the 
shattered German divisions. The campaign 
has few parallels for speed and boldness. On 
August 1 Patton swept into Brittany and iso- 
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lated the Germans on the Brest peninsula. 
Then he moved to the Loire and headed 
north. 

Meanwhile General Patch’s Seventh Army, 
including the 36th Division, invaded south- 
ern France and formed a pincers with Patton 
on the west and north. On August 22 Patton 
crossed the Seine and on August 25 he liber- 
ated Paris. 

On October 6 the Siegfried Line was punc- 
tured by Hodges in the north and on October 
20 Hodges took Aachen. November 3 he 
reached the Roer River. 

From Paris Patton moved eastward and 
took Metz on November 27. On November 
25 Hodges broke into the Hurtgen Forest, 
but was held there by bad weather and a 
shortage of supplies until December 16 when 
Germany counter-attacked in the famous Bat- 
tle of the Belgian Bulge. 

This was Germany’s last offensive cam- 
paign of the war. It was aimed at Antwerp, 
previously captured by the British. It almost 
succeeded, and cost America 78,000 casual- 
ties. The Germans lost 220,000 men, including 
110,000 prisoners. On January 11 they began 
to retreat. 

On January 28, 1945, the Americans 
launched their final attack on the Siegfried 
Line and fought their way to the Rhine on 
March 2. On March 8 units of the First Army 
found the Remagen bridge intact and crossed 
over the Rhine. This bridgehead was rapidly 
expanded while other difficult crossings were 
made to the north and south. By March 24 all 
Allied troops were across the Rhine and 
sweeping onto the German plains. 

On April 12 the Ninth American Army 
reached the Elbe where it stopped by agree- 
ment with the Russians. Hodges reduced the 
Ruhr pocket on April 19 and moved to the 
Mulde. Patton slashed clear across Germany 
to Czechoslovakia and Patch crossed the Dan- 
ube into Austria. 

Germany was through. On May 1 Ham- 
burg announced the death of Hitler. On May 
2 the Germans in Italy and Austria surren- 
dered. On May 4 those in the north gave up 
to Montgomery. On May 7 Germany surren- 
dered unconditionally. The war in Europe 
was over, but the United States still had a 
tough war to win almost alone. Britain could 


give little help and Russia officially was neu- 
tral. 


N THE early stages of the Japanese war, 

America suffered the most humiliating de- 
feats of its long and glorious history. While 
preparing for a concentrated attack upon Ger- 
many it was confronted with the task of re- 
building its crippled navy and keeping open 
its supply lines in the Pacific. 

Following Pearl Harbor the Japs extended 
their conquests throughout the Pacific until 
they controlled everything but a route to Aus- 
tralia. With lightning speed they knocked out 
all United States bases west of Hawaii. On 
December 10 they landed in the Philippines. 
December 12 they occupied Guam. December 
24 they took Wake, December 25 Hong Kong 
fell. January 2, 1942, they occupied Manila. 
February 15 they took Singapore. March 9 
they captured Java and Rangoon in Burma. 
April 9 we lost Bataan and May 6 gave up 
Corregidor. 

Thus in five months we had lost everything 
in the Western Pacific. The Japs had the 
Philippines with its sugar and rice, Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies with their oil and 
rubber and were knocking at the gates of 
Australia and India. 

Japan’s Far East co-prosperity sphere 
seemed on the verge of complete establish- 
ment, but never at any time did we have any 
serious doubts that in the end we would defeat 
Japan, although military experts predicted it 
could not be done before 1948. 

Despite our prodigious preparations for the 
war against Germany we built up our Pacific 
forces with astounding speed. American 
troops got to Australia on March 16, 1942, 
and on the following day MacArthur as 
Allied Commander began organization of the 
forces which finally took him to Tokyo. 

On August 7 he began his famous island- 
hopping campaign by landing on Guadalcanal, 
which he conquered on February 9, 1943. 
From there he progressed through the Sol- 
omons with amphibious invasions of Munda, 
New Guinea and New Britain, which con- 
sumed nearly two years of dangerous military 
operations under the most adverse conditions 
imaginable. 

On October 19, 1944, he fulfilled his prom- 
ise to return to the Philippines when his Sixth 
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Army invaded Leyte. Two months later he 
landed on Luzon, capturing Manila on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1945. Liberation of the Philippines 
was proclaimed July 5, but American troops 
were engaged against pockets of enemy re- 
sistance until the war ended in August. 

None of these successes could have been 
achieved without the co-operation of the 
United States Navy which, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Nimitz, softened up the 
landing beaches and provided a screen for the 
invading troops. 

The Navy scored the first American victory 
in the war when it defeated the Japs in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea in May, 1942. Its next 
victory was at Midway in June, when it 
avenged itself for Pearl Harbor by scoring a 
victory that marked the turning point of the 
war. In November it won the naval contest 
for the waters around the Solomons. In Octo- 
ber, 1944, it virtually put the Jap fleet out of 
action in the Battle of the Philippines. 

On November 21, 1942, it invaded the Gil- 
berts. January 31, 1944, it landed on the Mar- 
shals. June 14 it hit Saipan and drove the 
Japs out of the Marianas to give us plane 
bases within range of Tokyo. February 19, 
1945, it landed marines on Iwo Jima, only 750 
miles from Japan proper. April 2 it put the 
Tenth Army on Okinawa, only 365 miles 
from Japan proper. 

With the final conquest of Okinawa on 
June 21, Japan was virtually isolated. Super- 
forts from Saipan and Iwo Jima were en- 
gaged in wrecking Japanese cities. Nimitz’ 
warships were shelling Japanese coastal cities. 

On August 6 an American plane dropped 
the world’s first atomic bomb on Japan, vir- 
tually wiping out the industrial city of Hiro- 
shima. On August 8 Russia joined in the war 
against Japan, invading Manchuria. On Au- 
gust 9 the second atomic bomb was dropped 
on Nagasaki. But defeat of Japan was inevit- 
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able before existence of the atomic bomb was 
known or before Russia took a hand. Our 
planes had bombed the whole country to ruin. 

On July 26 the Potsdam ultimatum was 
delivered. On August 10 Japan agreed to sur- 
render if it were permitted to keep the em- 
peror. On August 11 the Allies told Tokyo 
the emperor could be retained, subject to 
orders of the Allied supreme commander. On 
August 15 Japan accepted the offer. On Sep- 
tember 1 it signed the articles of uncondi- 
tional surrender. 


f Foe ended the most destructive war in 
the history of mankind. In complete vic- 
tory we emerge as the strongest power in the 
world. We have the greatest material re- 
sources, we have the greatest navy, we have 
the greatest air force, we hold the secret of 
the atomic bomb. 

How shall we use these powers? We want 
nothing for ourselves except some protective 
bases which we already hold. Other nations 
have resorted to power politics to secure for 
themselves a more favorable position. 

The fighting has stopped but the troubles 
of the world are not over. The situation is 
fraught with danger. The world looks to the 
United States to lead it back to the light. 

But we are having troubles of our own. The 
forces of greed and selfishness are contending 
with each other. Military peace has come, but 
economic war offsets many of its benefits. 

Creation of the World Security organiza- 
tion at San Francisco painted bright hopes of 
a lasting peace. Now we don’t know. No 
nation or group of nations can stand against 
the use of atomic force in the wrong hands. 

The world never will be safe until the prin- 
ciples of universal brotherhood and the char- 
ter of personal freedom are established among 
all peoples. 








Reviews of Books 


SING WITH ME NOW, by Davin Russet. The 
Kaleidograph Press, Dallas. $2.00. 


N A DELIGHTFUL EsSAyY on the art of enjoy- 
I ing poetry Max Eastman once wrote: 
“Poetry cherishes all experience — scenes, 
emotions, sensations, actions, ideas, syllables, 
everything—but always with an emphasis on 
their immediate qualities, not their proper 
classification, or what is to be done with or 
about them.” Poetry he describes as “the art 
of calling names.” While America has not 
been backward in the art of calling humorous 
names, she is a laggard—he contends—in “the 
art of calling serious names, and making great 
songs... out of them.” 

Mr. Eastman’s familiar descriptions came 
to mind as I read the sixty-four lyrics of 
David Russell’s second volume, Sing With 
Me Now, for in these, as in his earlier There 
Is No Night, he cherishes (usually in 
thoughtful recordings) a variety of experi- 
ences. Employing numerous verse forms, as 
diversified as the delicate rimed impression- 
ism of “Texas Nights,” smoothly flowing 
sonnets, and the couplets of the lengthy 
“Marcromicromos,” Mr. Russell crystallizes 
the expression of the ferment and unrest of 
our times. Of Edwin Markham it was once 
said that “To social consciousness he added 
social conscience.” This is applicable also to 
Mr. Russell, who, without weakening “the 
art of calling names,” uses some of his best 
sonnets to express the urgency of bringing 
justice and truth, rather than hate, to the 
problems of modern life. 

Strongly sincere feeling forces itself 
through those lyrics (mostly sonnets) de- 
scribing the pain, the fear and losses of a war- 
ring world. While many questions arise in the 
poet’s mind, he does not express the crisis of 
war through negation, but rather reiterates 
his hope and faith that truth will prevail. In 
short, a world in flux challenges rather than 
defeats the poet, whose recurring notes of 
affirmation or optimism may irritate the skep- 
tic. Genuinely moved by the confusions of 
modern society, Mr. Russell voices, in Words- 


worthian tone, the need for the “singer” in “a 
world bowed low” by war and change. Slen- 
der though this collection is, the thematic 
range within is wide. Human transcience, the 
role of youth in our society, the daily routine 
of the folk as revealed in well sketched vig- 
nettes showing a warm sympathy for a farm 
wife, a stiff-kneed old man, and others, and, 
above all, the mystery and beauty of nature’s 
lowly common things—such are the themes 
by which he sums up and, on occasion, spir- 
itualizes these uncertain times. 

Mr. Russell never depends upon the “in- 
tellectual virtuosity and involuted images” 
which Louis Untermeyer ascribes to a num- 
ber of our more experimental and untradi- 
tional poets. In his lyrics there is no gesticu- 
lation, no exhibitionism; instead, one finds 
quiet strength and suggestiveness and, on 
occasion, fine inspiration drawn from the 
reading of such earlier writers as Blake, Em- 
erson, Keats, Wordsworth, and Pater. Large- 
ly relying upon a fluent and pictorial lyricism, 
Mr. Russell makes no claim for unusual tech- 
nical achievements, but modestly hopes that 


The little songs 

Though brief they be 
May hold the sum 

Of minstrelsy ; 
Within their small 

But precious span 
They may enfold 

The heart of man. 


Truly his brief poems, beautifully fashioned 
in various rimed forms and abounding in 
vivid imagery and flowing phrasal construc- 
tions, are melodious, singable—‘little songs 
that warm the mind” and move the reader to 
appreciate anew the poet’s own region, a 
Texas world of reality. Through Mr. Rus- 
sell’s incisive images of “the symphony of 
winter,” the moon, “the winds of winter 
wail,” and the fog among gaunt trees the 
reader may recall and cherish his own re- 
actions to the beauty of nature’s patterns. 
—Ima HonakeEr Herron. 
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HORTICULTURE AND HORTICULTUR- 
ISTS IN EARLY TEXAS, by Samuet Woop 
Geiser, University Press in Dallas. $1.00. 

Hoven INDEFATIGABLE STUDENT of the by- 

ways and hedges of history who gave to 

Texas Naturalists of the Frontier now pre- 
sents a modest volume on a kindred theme. It 
is modest, however, only in pages, not in con- 
tent, for every page is packed with historical 
and biographical data boiled down to the bare 
essence. It was no modest amount of pains- 
taking research that brought together so much 
factual material in a field so long neglected. 

“It cannot in any sense be considered a 
definitive history, but only the precursor of 
that which shall some day be written,” is the 
author’s own evaluation of this work; and he 
offers it in the hope that “this imperfect out- 
line will clear the way for a later definitive 
history .. . based on the future labors of many 
investigators.” To this apology the obvious 
reply is that no such definitive history could 
ever have been written had not Dr. Geiser (or 
someone else) done the pioneer brush-clear- 
ing and path-marking in this generation. 

The author has collected quotations from 
many early sources, a sentence here, a para- 
graph there, on indigenous Texas fruits and 
pioneer plantings covering the period from 
1820 to 1850. The wealth of native fruits was 
remarked by many early explorers (more 
than 100 species are now known) ; and “many 
of these species . .. were used as experimental 
material in hybridization by later Texas hor- 
ticulturists,” observes the author. Modern 
horticulturists, with the present knowledge of 
genetics, should be able to utilize this native 
material to a much greater advantage than 
Munson or Onderdonk did half a century 
ago, but the writer knows of no such efforts 
at present. 

The list of horticultural societies and jour- 
nals is impressive ; though most of them were 
evanescent, each doubtless made its contribu- 
tion at the time. 

As one who has had a personal interest in 
and extensive professional association with 
Texas horticulture for a quarter of a century, 
the writer confesses that he had never heard 
of scores of those listed in the biograph- 
ical chapter, “Part II, Texas Horticulturists 
1838-1910.” To have rescued them from com- 
plete oblivion, as Dr. Geiser has done, is a 
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monumental contribution within itself. Of the 
165 names, fairly complete biographical data 
are presented on the majority. For the others, 
the listing of the names with incomplete data 
opens the way to further investigations. 
Historians, biographers and horticulturists 
alike will find this little volume an indispens- 
able addition to their libraries. Seldom is so 
much interesting and informative material 
packed in one hundred pages, and there are 
ponderous tomes that have less “meat.” 
—T.C. RICHARDSON. 


FREUDIANISM AND THE LITERARY 
MIND, by Frepertck J. HorrmMan. Louisiana 
State University Press, Baton Rouge. 

| poaleonccegpe AND CONFUSING as has been 

the career of Freudian theory since 1900, 
the “new psychology” indubitably has been 
one of the most profound influences on twen- 
tieth century thought. Certainly writers of 
the introspective, soul-searching twenties’ de- 
voted many pages to Freud-inspired litera- 
ture, as writers of the depression-ridden thir- 
ties’ leaned heavily upon Karl Marx. 

Unfortunately for Freud’s reputation, the 
“intellectuals” who welcomed his work so en- 
thusiastically often did not understand his 
theories. The dilettantes who discussed the 
Viennese science with Greenwich Village glib- 
ness, played at psychoanalysis as a parlor 
game, and seized upon Freud’s sex theories 
as an excuse for license, brought much unfair 
condemnation to psychology as a whole. 

Writers like James Joyce, who went so 
deeply into the Unconscious that readers 
needed an analyst to help interpret his works, 
have left the popular misconception that 
Freud himself dealt in a sort of irrational 
mumbo-jumbo. 

In Freudianism and the Literary Mind, 
Frederick J. Hoffman tries to clarify the ex- 
act nature of Freud’s contribution and to ana- 
lyze its effect on contemporary literature. To 
do so, he quotes extensively from Freud’s 
own works; he gives a succinct summary of 
what the scientist himself believed; he sur- 
veys the complex problem of influence ; and 
he studies in detail the work of writers who 
have shown or admitted an indebtedness to 
Freudian theory. 
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Mr. Hoffman points out that Freud had 
not found a new psychological world or man- 
ufactured one. His real contribution lay in his 
systematic and original manner of recharting 
the wilderness of the human psyche, in his 
bringing out the Unconscious for scientific 
appraisal. Before Freud, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, and others had stressed the power 
of the irrational, instinctive forces; Freud 
provided detailed analysis of these drives and 
convenient labels for the submerged sectors 
of human personality. 

Since Freud in his science dissected and de- 
scribed the human motives and manifestations 
which are the raw material of literature, writ- 
ers naturally found his work fascinating and 
helpful. Inevitably, however, the artist breaks 
with the scientist in his ultimate view, for the 
artist’s purpose is to explore the personality 
and to interpret it poetically rather than to 
analyze it scientifically. The writer wishes not 
to remove but to represent the tragedy in life. 
As Mr. Hoffman expresses it : “Psychoanal- 
ysis...is for the novelist what the physical 
forms are for the artist....The novelist 
must, above all, reintegrate sensations and 
affective states; if he does not, he remains 
subject to them.” 

Freudianism and the Literary Mind care- 
fully analyzes the methods of reintegration 
followed by such writers as James Joyce, D. 
H. Lawrence, Dylan Thomas, Thomas Mann, 
Franz Kafka, Sherwood Anderson, Waldo 
Frank, Conrad Aiken, Ludwig Lewishon, and 
Henry Miller. Mr. Hoffman brings out in 
each case the writer’s own philosophy as well 
as the extent of his debt to Freud, reminding 
that Freud, after all, was only one of a num- 
ber of thinkers who influenced the writing of 
the century. 

With such complex and abstract subjects as 
Freudianism and Influence, Mr. Hoffman has 
not attempted to write a“popular” book for 
the casual reader. For the serious student of 
twentieth-century thought, he has produced 
an interesting and valuable analysis of a vital 
new science in the process of filtering its way 
into the literary consciousness. 

—ALIcE DENTON. 





